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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    SECOND   EDITION, 


SINGE  ihe  appoaranoe  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallua  in  an 
English  form,  its  learned  an^or,  as  well  as  the  yeteran 
Hermann  of  Leipdc,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  CharicUs^ 
haye  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  while  the  irreparable 
loss  thus  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was  heightened 
by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  remoyal.  Professor 
Becker  was  enga^edf 'in*c6UeclJBg  tfae'lnaterials  for  a  second 
improyed  and  enlarged  .edition  of  Gallus :  the  task  of  com- 
pleting which  was  ooiu^g!ied'<''O.Pt^essor  Bein  of  Eisenach, 
and  the  deceased's  '^papeiSt-ila^^Rd^  aif^  ids  disposal  Besides 
interweaying  in  the  work  th^scf  posthumous  notes,  the  new 
editor  has  likewise  added  yery  much  yaluable  matter  of  his 
own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred,  throwing  new 
light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  antiquarian  know- 
ledge, and,  where  the  explanations  were  too  brief,  giying 
them  greater  deyelopment. 

He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the  end, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  eyen  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tiye;  and  the  woodcuts  remoyed  firom  the  end  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter  has 
also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in  the 
Appendix.     These  changes  haye  giyen  a   unity,    conse- 
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cutiyenesSy  and  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  yalue.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  mudi  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

Two  beautiful  coloured  plates,  representing  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  wall  of  an  apartment  at  Pompeii, 
together  with  the  plan  of  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
and  some  new  woodcuts,  have  been  inserted. 

By  the  adyice  of  firiends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  giyen  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlerinnen  has  been  entirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  first  edition  haying  been 
for  some  time  ezhaiBCed}  mvard9]r.tb  toil9*as  little  time  as 

^^.  u»  y^^i^^  ;«^;%-^«=^^  "  -^ 

German  publisher,  foq|o4^.€s£])iQ.*tl$s  country  as  they 
issued  from  the  presl /  !Th4  ^t^  ^mAy  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  oondusioni  ^ist*  ^  *  b  *  giflil  to  find  from  the 
extensive  circulation  of  GoUbu  in  this  country  and  America, 
as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  that  the  praise 
he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  haa  been  fully  borne 
out 

Brighton,  Jfay,  1849. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


^^ALLUS  Oder  Bomisehs  Scenen  atis  der  Zeit  Augtista 
^^  — such  is  the  Oerman  tide  of  Professor  Becker's 
work — ^was  published  at  Lieipeic  in  1838.  The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatiTely  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  eru- 
dition'  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested 
the  attention  of  Oerman  scholars,  and  it  has  eyer  since 
been  considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would 
be,  '  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth 
knowing  about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans.*  Soon 
after  its  publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic 
critique  appeared  in  the  T^imes  London  newspaper;  and 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space 
in  its  columns  for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little 
weight  was  attached  to  the  drcumstance,  and  a  pro- 
portionate interest  created  in  the  work.  Proposals  were 
immediately  made  for  publishing  it  in  an  English  dress, 
and  the  book  was  advertised  accordingly ;  but  unforeseen 
difficulties  intervened,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  plan  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

Li  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  which, 
how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviai'e  to  the  generality  of 
Engliah  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the 
tale.  The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt 
certain  alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  the  task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the 
original,  and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  trans- 
ported from  their  intercalary  portion,  and  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer. 
The  Scenes  therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly, 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and 
disentangled  from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the 
Excursuses  abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  comce  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  additi(m  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time, 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  narratiTey  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  yerj  interest- 
ing,  nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  ayoidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  'strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judicious.  We  haye  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Boman,  as  he  lired  and 
moTed,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  dUfecta  membra^  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found  in 
sudi  books  as  Adam's  Boman  JntiquUiea,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  which,  howeyer  erudite,  are  yastiy 
uninyiting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantiy  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  haye  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructiye 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inyes- 
tigation  of  a  subject  firaught  with  peculiar  fiEwcination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

LoifBOif,  May,  1844. 
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rilHERE  was  once  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  claauc 
-^    lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study 

ft 

of  Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant  eyerything  appertaining 
to  the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  yiew,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention;  and  as 
it  was  eyident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minntiie  were  deemed  worthy  of  inyestigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  obcteenth  and  seren- 
teenth  centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Gasaubonus,  and 
Sahnasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archieology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  JExer- 
citt.  ad  Solinum^  in  the  notes  to  the  Scriptt  Hist. 
AugvsUB,  and  Tertullian.  De  Pallio^  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoyeries  haye  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  howeyer  soon  became  apparent  that  written  accounts 
were  firequentiy  insufficient;  and,  as  monuments  were 
gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish  that 
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hid  ihem,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more  manifest. 
These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  magnifioenoe,  of 
early  habits  and  customs^  were  canyassed  with  increasing 
animation;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  nmnber  of  works  ap- 
peared descriptiYe  of  them ;  which,  however,  often  eyinced 
rather  an  ostentation  of  extensiye  learning  than  real  depth 
and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed  the  advantage  of 
haying  the  monuments  before  their  eyes,  and  moreoyer, 
the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented  themselyes  with 
throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and  unconnected 
obseryations,  without  bestowing  much  inyestigation  on  their 
releyancy.  But  it  was  after  the  c^mdusion  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its  height,  and  the 
writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable,  from  the  tasteless 
fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modem,  and  Christian 
with  heathen  customs. 

£yen  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archaBology, 
and  Uttle  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Servis,  Ferrarius 
De  re  Vestiaria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnaatica,  Cii^ 
conius  De  Triclinio^  Paschalius  De  Carania,  etc.,  are 
calculated  to  giye  satis&ction,  they  still  continue  to  be 
cited  as  authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  haye 
been  subjected  to  profound  inyestigation,  the  private  life  of 
the  Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so;  and 
the  hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Maternus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may  have 
been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite  obsolete. 
Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Romans,  has  confined  himself  to  making  a 
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oomjnlatioii  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  colled  firom  the 
old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  characteristics 
from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays,  en- 
titled, De  la  Vie  Privie  des  Romains  in  the  Mho.  de 
TAead.  d.  Inscr.  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Boman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sabina,  as 
it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  inyestigaiion.  This  de- 
serredly  fiEuned  archieologist  succeeded  in  imparting  an 
interest  eyen  to  less  important  points,  and  combining 
therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his  tedious- 
ness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack  of 
critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
Palace  of  Seaurua.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a 
text  which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and 
uncritical.  D^obry's  Rome  du  SQcle  ^Auguste^  may 
also  prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
.Hh  %k.  Zn^  ,»d  1™  rf  deptt,  p.,d,i.^  .n* 
scientific  value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Roman  Letters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romiachen  Antiquitaten, 
Professor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared, 
though  the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract, 
a  more  detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  andents,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  seyeral  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  sereral  minor  traits,  which  al- 
though not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  portrait  of  Boman  life,  he  was 
induced  to  imitate  the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois, 
and  produce  a  continuous  story,  with  explanatory  notes 
on  each  chapter.  Those  topics  which  required  more 
elaborate  inyestigation,  haye  been  handled  at  length  in 
Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.     The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  agsdnst  this  method ;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of  fiction 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  seyeral  details 
which,  strictiy  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  historical. 
Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in  making  some 
historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  particularly  if  the 
person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  yarious  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his  biography. 
A  personage  of  this   sort  presented  itself  in  Cornelius 
Oallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate   rise   from   obscurity  to 
splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little  re- 
markable.    It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that   we   can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Boman   manners;     of    the   lower    orders    but    little    is 
known.      The  Augustan   age  is   decidedly  the   happiest 
time  to  select.     Indeed,  littie  is  known  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  previous  period,  as  Yarro's  work,  De  Vit<z 
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FopuU  Bomam,  the  fragments  of  which  are  yaluable 
enough  to  make  us  deplore  its  loss,  has  unluckily  not 
come  down  to  us.  The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must 
receive  with  caution,  throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of 
life  in  their  times,  inasmuch  as  domestic  rektions  sunk 
then  into  insignificance,  compared  with  the  momentous 
transactions  of  public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable 
to  the  age  of  Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are 
the  first  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various 
objects  of  domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that 
their  minds  were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the 
most  important  ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  mu- 
seums, (e.  g.  the  Musetim  JBorbonicum),  our  most  valu- 
able authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later  poets, 
as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statins ;  then  Petronius,  Seneca,  Sue- 
tonius, the  two  Flinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and  letters,  the 
elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next  come  the 
grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  the  Greek  authors, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Gassius, 
Lucian,  AthenaBus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as  Pollux, 
still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except  when  they 
expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when  these  corre- 
spond with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined  himself 
to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he  had 
actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might  have 
been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Biinau's  Ca- 
taloffue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
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disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  fiur  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture ;  an  operation  allowing  but  yery  littie  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  &ct,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  diyers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance, 
may  possibly  haye  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
stricUy  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gkdlus  may  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
too  pure  and  noble;  but  the  author  does  not  fear  any 
censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  supposed 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  lingtbam  nimio  non  tenuisse 
mero;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers  nowhere 
lay  any  yery  grave  offence  to  his  charge.  Possibly,  the 
reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not  been 
introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his  position 
towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — ^very  pro- 
bably with  Propertius  also— would  have  yielded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  guned  for  our 
purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would  have 
prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the  mere 
externab  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus  con- 
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tinued  to  the  dose  of  the  latter's  career,  after  he  had 
fidlen  into  disfayour  with  AuguatuB.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Jnyenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Gallns  as  ccdebs,  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
inrestigated.  As  fiEir  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  given  yery  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sabina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  lEamily 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  abeady  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  haye  entirely  omitted  Lycoris — a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  oyer  in  silence ;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  yiew  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an 
account  of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
drcus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In«treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  posdble 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
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shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  inyestigation ; 
and  he  hopes  that  a  work  haa  been  composed,  which 
may  senre  as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most 
worth  knowing  about  the  prirate  life  of  the  Romans. 
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ADDENDA  £T  CORRIGENDA. 

On  the  method  of  extiDgulshing  firet,  see  also  Ulp.  Dig.  xxziii.  7i  12 : 
Aeetum  quoque  quod  exaUnffuendi  incendii  causa  paratwr^  item  eentones, 
siphimesy  perticas  quoque  et  tealae. 

Respecting  the  delicia  of  the  Roman  ladies  (and  gentlemen),  comp. 
Mart.  ziv.  198 ;  Juv.  vi.  654 ;  Petron.  64,  71 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2. 

The  Contubemaiet  are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Campana, 
di  due  Sepokriy  Rom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  xxxlii.  7, 12 :  Coniubemalet  quoque 
servorum^  i.  e.  urorea  et  natot  tnetructo  fundo  cfmi^neriy  verum  est. 

In  the  Excursus  on  T?ie  House^  in  the  passage  from  Pliny  lead  discwsu 
instead  of  reptatu. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    THE    TWO   COLOURED    PLATES. 


PLATE  I.         To  face  TiOe^page. 

A  mosaic  paYameut  taken  from  Zahn's  Omamsnte^  n.  pL  56> 
shewing  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which  this  art  reached. 

PLATE  IL         To  face  ths  First  Scene,  p.  1. 

The  wall  of  a  room  in  a  house  near  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii, 
after  Zahn,  pL  29.  The  three  chief  compartments,  in  which  we 
see  floating  two  Genii  and  a  female  form^  are  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
while  the  tasteful  arabesques  encircling  these  are  executed  in  red 
and  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  much  injured,  and 
is  therefore  omittedl  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  although  in  the  above  copy  only  two  of  the 
cdours  are  given. 
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SCENE    THE    FIRST. 


NOCTURNAL    RETURN    HOME. 

THE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturnal  Triumviri  ^  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


^  The  nightly  superintendence  of 

Rome  soon  hecame  one  of  the  duties  of 

the  iriumviri  or  ire^viri,  ireviri  eapi- 

talesj  who  had  to  preserve  the  peace 

and  security  of  the  city,  and  especially 

to  provide  against  fires.    Liv.  xxix. 

14  ;  TrimvirU  eapitcUibuH  mandatum 

esiy  ut  viffiiioM  dUponerent  per  urbem 

servarenique^  ne  qiii  noetumi  ccettu 

fierent;  tUque  ab  iticendiis  cavere- 

tuTy  adjuUtres  CriumvirU  quinqueviri 

uti  CIS  Tiberim  tune  quique  regionis 

eedificHs  praessenL    Val.  Max.  viii. 

1,  5.     JIf.  Malvius,  Cn,  Lollitu,  L. 

SejFtiiitiSy  triumviri,  quod  ad  incefi' 

diufn  in  sacra  via  crtum  extinguen* 

dum    tardiut  venerant,  a    trib,  pL 

die  dieia  ad  papulum  damnati  sunt* 

They  were  also  called  triumviri  noc- 

iur^nim     Ldv.  ix.  46  ;  Val.  Alax.  viii. 

1,6.      P.  Villius  triumvir  noctumus 

a    Z'.  AquUio,  trib.  pi.  aecusatus — 

quia  viffilias  negligentius  eireumiS' 

rat*     The  timorous  Sosiax  aUudes  io 

them,  Ampkitryo  Plauti,  i.  1,  3 : 

Quid  &ciam  nunc,  d  tretviri  me  In  carcerem 
coinpe^erint  ? 

because  they  arrested  those  whom  they 

found  in  the  street  late  at  night ;  and 

[OAL.] 


we  find  the  vigiles  discharging  the 
same  function.  Itaque  vigiles,  qui 
custodiebant  vidnam  regionem^  rati 
ardere  Trimalchionis  domum  effre^ 
gerunt  januam  subito  et  cum  aqua 
securibusque  tumtdtuari  sua  jure 
coBperunt.  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  64. 
When  Petrandua  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-huckets ;  we  can 
scarcely  assume  that  engines  {siphO" 
nes)  are  aUuded  to,  although  Beck., 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  one  of  the  means  of  extin. 
guishing  fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  42, 
and  Appollodorus  in  Vett,  Mathem. 
Opp.  p.  32.  V.  also  Isidor.  xx.  6  ; 
Schneider,  Eclog.  Phgs.  i.  225,  ii. 
117;  Golum.  iii.  10;  denique  Nat. 
ii.  16.  Buckets  (hama^  Plin.  x .  42. 
Juv.  xiv.  305,)  and  hatchets  (dolabra^ 
Dig.  i.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe- 
tronii  Saliray  c.  78*  Augustus  re< 
modelled  this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
caUed  Prcsfectus  Vigilum.  Suet. 
Aug.  30;  Paul.  Dig,  i.  15.    In  spii 

'  1 
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[SCEN£  I. 


Bee  that  the  fire-watchmeii  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps hy  the  footstep  of  one  loungiDg  homewards  from 
a  late  debauch'.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
rigad,  and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  ?rith  verdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges  ;  its  ves- 
tibule^ ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and 
precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed   the  wealth  of  its 


of  the8e  precautions,  fires  frequently 
occurred ;  and  although  the  Romans 
possessed  no  fire-insurance  offices,  yet 
such  munificent  contributions  were 
made  for  the  sufferers*  relief,  that 
suspicion  sometimes  arose  of  the  own- 
ers of  houses  having  themselves  set 
them  on  fire.  So  says  Martial,  iii. 
62: 

Bmpta  domuB  ftient  tibi,  Tongillaneb  du- 
oeotU; 
Atetulit  hanc  nimium  eatui  in  urbe  frfr> 
queos ; 
Collatum  est  decies ;  rogOk  non  potes  ipte 
videri 
Inoendisae  tuam,  TongUUme,  domum  ? 

Juvenal  describes  the  seal  of  those, 
who,  not  content  with  rendering 
pecuniary  relief  to  the  suflTerers,  also 
made  them  presents  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.  Sat.  iii. 
215: 

—  melioTR  et  pluxa  reponit 
Penicus  orborum  lauUnimua,  et  merito  Jam 
Siupectus,  tanquam  ipee  tuas    Incendertt 


'  Probably  like  Propertiusy  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart.  i.  89. 
Bibere  in  lucem  ;  vii.  10,  5,  omnare  im 
luoem.  The  debauched  life  of  those, 
who,  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  aU  night,  it 
weU  sketched  by  Heneca,  Ep,  121 
Turpi$,qtU  alto  sole  temitomnisjaeetj 
et  cujui  vigilia  medio  die  ineipii*  Et 
adhuo  multit  hoe  antelueanum  etL 
Sunt  qui  qfficia  lucie  noetieg^ie  per- 
vertunt,  nee  ante  didueuni  oouks 
Kestema  gravet  crapula,  guam  op- 
petere  non  ccepit»  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  aaayiDg 
of  Calo,  Neo  orientem  unquam  eolem 
nee  occidentem  viderunt,  Cf.  ColnoL 
Praf,  16. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  differcnt 
parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  hj 
illustiations,  see  the  Bxcunus  eo 
The  Roman  House, 


Scene!.]  NOCTUENAL  RETURN.  S 

owner.  The  ostiaritis,  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — ^a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
vrhose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicaritis,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  yestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atria,  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  haye  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination?' 

'  Lydus  tells  me,'  answered  the  vicarius,  *  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  synthesis,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house ;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio,' 

'Pomponius!'  returned  the  freedman,  'the  friend  and 
confidant  q£.  Largus !  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 
good  the  next  morning,  '  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
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[Scene  I. 


the  banquet*/  *  I  don't  know,  Leonidas,*  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  '  what  dismal  foreboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house ;  they  hate  too  sudden  pros- 
perity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging  ^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  bo  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  filled  with  many  decurice  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers-  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting.' 


*  Miaiai  fivdfioua  crvfiiroTav,  Plut. 
Sympos,  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
Procillus,  is  certainly  the  only  correct 
one.    Lucian,  Spmp,  iii.  p.  420. 

^  The  Roman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction occupied,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion ; 
the  less  affluent  rented,  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements  and  means, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  insula^  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  classes  took  a  small  ccenacU' 
lum  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagant  price,  pensio 
eellm.  Mart.  iii.  30.  3.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  cmnacalum  of  this 
description  in  the  third  story,  i.  118, 
7,  Sealia  hahito  iribus,  Bed  cUtis ;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  cc^na  home 
with  him,  vii.  20,  20,  Hae  per  du- 
eentas  domum  iulit  tcahis.  As  in  an 
insula  of  this  description  the  lodgers 
might  be  very  different  persons,  the 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments  often 
led  upwards  from  the  street  outside : 
an  arrangement  also  to  be  found  in 
the  private  houses.  The  canaoulum 
assigned  to  Hispala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  of 
this  description.  Liv.  xxxix.  CouMui 
rogal  socrum^  ut  aliquam  partem 
adium  vacttam  facerety  quo  Hispaia 
xmmigrareL  Cwnaculum  super  €sd€s 
datum  esty  scalis  ferentibus  in  pubii- 
cum  obseratiSy  aditu  in  ades  verso. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  CceUOy  c. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  Cceliua, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000, 1.  e.  £80. 

The  Kalends  of  July  were  the 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  only 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii.  32,  humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  a/ami/ta  sordida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  one  journey.  See  the  Excursus  <m 
The  Roman  House, 
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*  Alas  I  thou  art  right,  Chresimus/  replied  the  slave ; 
'  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  given  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  *  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name*  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.' 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gsdt,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Boman  elegants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks  ^ ;  in 
short,  every  thing  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphorce  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.  *  There  he  is  at  last,* 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
*  All  hail  1  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors ;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour/ 

'  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  *  and 
the  houra  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
familiar  converse:  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion  nearly 
all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the  visage 
of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded ;  he  went  silently 


<  Propert  i.  18,  21. 
Ah,  quotie*  teneras  rewmant  mea  vertia  sub 
umbrae* 
ScrlUtur  et  Tcttria  CynthUt  eortidbux. 

^  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  6,  57. 


Eigo  amor  et  modtoum  drca  mca  (empora 
vinum 
Mecum  est  et  madidis  lapsa  corona  comis. 

Mart.  xi.  8,  10 ;  divitibus  lapsa  co^ 
rona  eomit ;  cf.  ill.  65,  8. 
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towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and  Leonidas 
followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  ostiaritis  was 
engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded  to  light 
a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way,  through 
saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  his 
lord.  Haying  arrired  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of  the 
toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  synthssis  and  san- 
dab,  whilst  the  cubicularitis  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  bed* 
stead,  and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cornelius  Gallus^, 


^  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respecting  the  personal  history  of 
Gallus,  are  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
dus,  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius  and  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  afibrd 
us  no  further  information.  Gallus  was 
of  obscure,  at  least  poor,  ancestors, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing  the  favour  of  Octavianus,  and 
being  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  he  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  li.  9, 
commemorates  his  skilful  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Pareto- 
nium.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  Octavianus  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cass.  c. 
!?•  'Eic  6k  TouTov  TTJi/  8k  AiyvTrrov 
inroTtXjj  irrolriaef  koI  tw  FaWa)  t« 
Ko/»ir»}\£«  iTr€Tpe\l/e,  irp6^  t«  yap  Td 
iroXvaifipov  Kai  twv  trokeutv  Kal  x^v 
Xcopav  Kai  nrpo^  t6    paiiov    Td   Te 

KOV<pO»   T«»    TpOTTtaV    aVTWV,   T»;V    T« 

o'lToirofi'irelaif  Kal  ra  xpif/uara  ovdevl 


/3ovX«vT^  o&X  oirmv  iyxtipttrai  avTii» 
iTo\fiii<r€»,  K.  T.  X.  We  have  no 
further  account  of  him  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  23.  6  8k  8ri  TaXXoc  Kopvt]. 
X(ov  Kal  i^Cfipiaeif  vird  rffi  Ttfiijx* 
IloXXa  fiev  yap  ical  fJidTaia  ii  r^y 
Adyovcrrof  direXijpei,  iroXXa  ik  xal 
hraiTia  Trap^parrt,  Kal  yap  Kal 
elKovat  iavTou  iy  HXjf,  w  tltreitfy  r^ 
Alyvima  etmjo'e,  Kal  to  ^pytt  5<r« 
iireirolt)Kei  iv  Tav  Trvpofilia'S  kai- 
ypa^l/e.  It  was  probably  his  expe- 
dition against  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Heroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of 
his  end  :  FaXXoc  fxev  ye  KopvqXiov, 
6  trpirrov  KOTairraOeh  Iwopx©^  t^« 
yiepav  ifvo  Kaiaapoi  otiv  Tt  'H/>«»mv 
ir6\iif  dtrovraa-aif  iireXOwv  ii  6Xiym» 
cTXtf,  oTaaiv  Te  y€vi]Qei<ra»  kv  ti;  Oi|- 
^atii  did  Toif9  ^6pow  iu  fipax*^  koT' 
i\v<re»»  At  aU  events  Valerius  Lar- 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances the  ground  of  an  accusa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
secretly  hated  by  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  oonaequence 
Augustus  forbad  Oallus  visiting  his 
house,  or  remaining  in  his  provinces. 
(Soet.  Ang.  47,  C/atidL  2S.)  Im- 
mediately  after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
otha  accusers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  his 
property  confiscated.  Oallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Suet.  Aug,  66. 
Neque  enim  temere  e»  mimi  numero 
in  amieiiia  ejtu  aJKcU  reperientur, 
praler  SalvuRenum  Rvfum,  qium  ad 
consukUum  utgue,  et  Comelium  Gal' 
lum,  quern  ad  prmfecturam  JEggpti, 
ex  in/ima  utrumque  foriuna  pro- 
vexeraU  Quorum  aUerum  res  novas 
molieniem  damnandum  senaiui  tra^ 
didit,  alteri  ob  ingratum  et  malevo- 
lum  animum  domum  et  provineiis 
suis  inlerdixU,  Sed  GaUo  quoque 
et  aceusatorum  denunciaiionibus  et 
aenatus-eonsultis  ad  necem  eompulso 
laudavit  qmdem  pietatem  taniopere 
pro  se  indignantium :  emterum  et 
illaerimavit  et  vicem  suam  eonquestus 
est^  quod  sidi  soli  non  liceret  amieis, 
quaienus  vellet,  irasd. 

That    his     highly    treasonable 
speeches  against  Augustus  were  the 
principal  cause  of  his  condemnation 
is  proved  by  Ovid,  TrisL  ii.  446 : 
Nee  ftiit  opprobrio  celebrlne  Lyoorida  GsllOb 

Scd  linguam  nimio  non  tenuine  mere  ; 
and  Amor,  iii.  9,  63, 
Tu  quoque,  si  fUsum  est  temeiatl  crimen 

amid. 
Sanguinis  atque  snlmst,  prodige  Otlle,  tust. 


Anunian.  Marc.  xvii.  4, brings  a  more 
severe  charge  against  him :  Longe 
auiem  postea  Com.  Gallus^  Octa^ 
mono  res  tenente  Romanas,  JEgffpH 
procurator,  exhausit  eivitatem  (The- 
bas  )p/un'mw  interceptis,  reversusque 
cum  furtorum  aoeusaretur  et  popu» 
lata  provineim,  stricto  ineubuit  ferro» 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  Oallus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Panes  meo  Gallo,  sed  quae  legat  Ipsa  Ly- 

ooris^ 
Carmlna  sunt  ^oenda:  neget  qutocaimioa 

Gallo? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus,  shew  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  Vit. 
Virg.  X.  99,  Verum  usque  adeo  hunc 
Galium  VirgUius  amaraty  ut  quartus 
Georgioorum  a  medio  usque  adfinem 
ejus  laudem  contineret.  Quern  postea^ 
jubente  Augusta,  in  Aristai  fabu- 
lam  commutatfit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Oallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  pamful  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
bis  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connexion  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in. 
cidents,  imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet ;  while  in  the  more  select  convivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  choraulce.  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts®  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
when  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by  the 
absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect  a 
reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname^®  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the  hor- 
rors of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


*  The  Triumphator  was  permit- 
ted to  suspend  the  spolia  at  his  door. 
Li?.  X.  7,  xxxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  valour  achieved,  remained  as  the 
unaUenable  property  of  the  house 
which  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
trious, and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
sale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxv.  2; 
Alia  /oris  ei  drca  litnina  animorum 
ingentium  imagines  erantf  ajffUns  hos" 
tium  spoliii,  qum  nee  emtoH  refigere 
licerel ;  triumphabantque  eiiam  do- 
minii  mutatis  ipsa  domuSf  et  erai 
hac  stimulatio  ingens,  exprobantibiis 
(ecHsj   quotidie   imbeltem  dominum 


intrare  in  aJienum  triumphum,   Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  28. 

*®  The  custom  by  which  the 
stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him, 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  36.  Cum  Demc' 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetustum  hospitium 
est ;  familiaritas  atUem  tanta^  quanta 
cum  Siculo  nullo.  Ei  (Cornelius) 
Dolabella  rogatu  meo  civitaiem  a 
Casare  impetravit^  qua  in  re  ego 
interfui,  Itaque  nunc  P.  Comehujt 
vacatur* 
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ignoble  obscnritj  at  Forum  Julii.  There  Oallus  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Oallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search* 
ing  for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Oallus  subsequently  attended 
the  schocd  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some^ 
what  fashionable ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga^  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Roman  solidity. 

Oallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true>hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but>at 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Rome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  roan. 

There  the  terri&c  scenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy, 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  straggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still  less 
to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumyirate.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the 
crumbling  edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the 
mighty  energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely 
to  be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgement 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too,  his 
warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Octavianus, — ^a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses,  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Paraatonium,  the  destruction  of 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 
^pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Crailus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — ^he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions  ? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with  a 
concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  him,  as  his  successor. 

Oallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efilEu^  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  salutation, 
vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 


12  GALLUS.  [Scene  I. 

Although  Gallas  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Koman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed,  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage, in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Boman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 


ScbkeL]  nocturnal  RETURN.  13 

Augustus'  manner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Rome  depended 
too  much  on  the  fayour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeayours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  be  had  this  eyening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gallus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn ", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


**  Suet,  Aug,  74.  Convivia  non- 
nunquam  et  $eriu8  inibaietmaiurius 
relinquebai,  cum  conviviB  et  ccenare 


incipereniy  priugquam  ills  discvm. 
berety  et  permanerent  digresso  eo. 


SCENE   THE    SECOND. 


THE  MORNING. 

THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Gallus  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  reposed  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  alacrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
atriensis,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum^  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


^  One  thing  that  the  Romans 
especiaUy  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleeping- apaitments,  was  that 
their  situation  should  be  removed 
from  all  noise.  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  bed-chamber  at  his 
villa.  Juwitum  eat  cubicuium  noctU 
et  somni,    Non  illud  voces  servuh- 


rum,  non  maris  murmur,  non  tern- 
pestatum  motus,  non  fulgurum  lu- 
men, ac  ne  diem  quidem  sentit,  nisi 
fenestris  apertis.  Tarn  alti  abditi- 
que  secreti  ilia  ratio,  quod  interjacens 
andron  parxetem  cubiculi  hartigue 
distinguit,  atqtte  ita  omnem  scnum 
media  inanitate  eonsumit. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  payement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefolly  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax-varnish  with  which  they  were  corered*.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps ;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands' 
the  basts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  tnui- 
gines  majorum*,  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


'  Many  of  the  colours  nsed  bj 
the  ancients  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  minium,  could  not  stand 
the  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
varnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  paint-brush  of  bristles. 
See  Vitro V.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,40. 

'  Although  the  $temmat<i^  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 
find  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chaplets, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers.  Mart. 
X.32: 


Hac  mihi  qu«  oritur  vlolls  pictuimrMlsque, 
QuiMiefient  vultui,  Caditlane,  rogu  ? 

^  The  beautiful  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imaginei  majo^ 
rum  in  the  airia  or  their  ala,  must 
have  lost  more  and  more  in  signifl- 
cancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  after 
so  many  who  had  neither  majorety  in 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
such  distinction^  some  of  them  being 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
even  slaves— became  very  wealthy, 
assumed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  in  magnificent  edifices.  And 
again,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
imagines,  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.    These  imttginet  were 
waxen  masks,  formed  after  the  life, 
eera,  which  those  only  bad  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  had  borne  a  curule 
office,  vis.  from  that  of  wdile  upwards. 
Polyb.  vi.  63.     On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  5, 
Imagines  item  alie  cum  suis  omo' 
mentis  ad  latitudinem  alarum  sint 
constitute.  The  amamenta  are  clear  - 
ly  designated  by  Seneca,  De  Bene/. 
iii.  28,  Qui  imagines  in  atrio  ejcpo- 
nunt  et  nomina  families  sua  longo 
ordine  ae  multis  stemmatum  illigata 
Jlexuris  in  parte  prima  adium  collo- 
cantf  noH  magis  quam  nobiles  sunt. 
Still  more  so  by  Plln.  xxxv.  2, 2,  Ejc- 
pressi  eera  ffulius  sirtgulis  dispone- 
banturarmariis, — Stemmatavero  li- 
neis  diseurrebant  ad  imagines  piotas, 
Polyb*  vi.  63:  %v\wa  patdia  irepiTL- 
OfftrT««:  and,  nravrav  dfi  Ta^  elxoyav 
iv  Tat«  dt}fioTe\ecri  dvtriait  dvolyov' 
Ttf«    Kocfjiovci    «l>i\6^ifitn  I    lastly, 
Auct.  Eleg.  ad  Mess.  30,  Quid  quaque 
index  sub  imagine  dicat.   The  masks 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  tituli,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  691 . 
[The  several  imagines  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands ;  for 
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In  the  cavum  csdixim  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
peristyliunif  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian 
marble^,  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordinates 
were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where  stood 
the  costly  tables  of  cedar-wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny*s  words,  stemmaia  lineis  dis- 
eurrebant  ad  imagines  pictat^  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning ;  and  so  likewise  the 
'ttemmatumjiexura  of  Seneca.]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fresh  crowns 'of  laurel.  It  is  evident 
from  Pliny,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  clgpeata  imagi- 
nes, as  they  were  called,  and  busts 
were  substituted.  Imaginum  qui' 
dem  picturay  qua  maxime  similes  in 
ovum  propagabantur  figurx^  in  to* 
turn  exolevit,  JErei  ponuntur  clypei, 
argenta  fades  surdo  figurarum  dis- 
erimine.  Again  :  Aliter  apud  ma^ 
jores  in  atriis  hao  erant  qua  specta- 
rentur,  non  signa  extemorum  artifi- 
eum,  nee  <era  iiee  marmora;  expressi 
cera  vuUus,  j-c.  Those  persons  who 
had  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  atrium,  had  no 
course  left  but  alienas  effigies  colere. 

^  The  most  valuable  species  of 
white  marbles  were  the  Parian, 
the  Pentelican,  and  the  JIgmeU 
Han;  which  latter  two  Bottiger 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expresMly  says  fiapfidpov  6*  i<rri 
Tt7«  T«  'Y/ntjTTia*  Kal  ttJ«  TleyTeXi- 
icn«  Kd\\i<TTa  fi€TaK\a  7r\ri<r(ov  tt7« 
•roX«a»f .     Horn.  Od.  11.  18, 3 ;  Plin. 


H.  N.'  xxxvi.  3.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 
Pausanias,  that  Pentelicus  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  Hymettus^  we  must  un- 
derstand Pentefican  marble  by  the 
Hymettiis  columnis  trabibus  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  caUed  Carrara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  (marmor  ma^ 
culosum,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5;  tn- 
gentium  maeuia  eolumnarum^  Sen. 
Ep,  115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  sorts 
were  the  golden-yellow,  N'ttmidian  ; 
that  with  red  streaks, PAr^^ian,  5*^- 
nadic y  or  Afggdonian;  the  Tipnarianf 
or  Laconianf  or  verde  antico,  a  kind 
of  green  porphyry;  and  the  Carys- 
tian  (from  Eubira)  with  green  veins. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero*s  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artificially  let  into  the  coloured  mar. 
ble.  So  sa]^  Pliny,  xxxv.  1 :  Nero* 
nis  (principatu  inventum)  macutas^ 
qua.  non  essent,  crustis  inserendo 
uniiatem  variare,  ui  ovatus  essei 
Numidicus,  ut  purpura  distinguere- 
tur  Synnadicus,  qualUei'  illos  nasd 
aptarent  delicitt* 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being*  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  aptum, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tricKniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape^  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  'of  which  stood  Against 
the  walk  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  tetrastylus,  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  toreutica,  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance*. 


'  The  pa«sion  for  collecting  ob- 
jects curious  on  account  of  their  anti- 
quity, or  from  having  belonged  to 
some  iUustrtous  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Gall  us ; 
V.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90 ; 
at  all  erents  it  was  not  far  off. 
This     mania     became    still    more 


ridiculous,  when  ignorance  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical impossibilities.  The  instances 
we  have  mentioned  are  reaUy  recount- 
ed by  Martial,  viii.  6,  who  ridicules 
these  arffenHfumosastemmata.  The 
archeiypa  of  Trimalchio  are  still  more 
laughable.   Pctr.62.    Habeo  scyphos 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cap  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy: 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor^s  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  ^neas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo®;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships— -on  which  perhaps  eyen  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  oth^ 
from    the   Odyssey*.     Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


umales  pltu  mintUy  quemadmodum 
Cassandra  ocdditJUios  suas,  et  pueri 
mortui  jacent  sicuti  vere  putes,  Ha- 
beo  capidem  quam  reliquit  Patroclo 
Prometheus,  ubi  Dadaltis  Niobem  in 
equum  Trojanum  includit.  V.  Lu- 
cian.  Philop,  19. 

7  Iliad,  xi.  632,  seq.  Mania],  or 
the  possessor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passage  of  Homer 
which  runs :  Aotal  3^  ireXeutdec  d/ji<f>l9 
eKaiTTOP  xp6treiai  vefii^ovro  :  and  the 
Roman  poet  says :  Pollice  de  Pplio 
triia  columba  niteU 

^  The  ancients  also  had  their 
reUcs,  and  looked  with  veneration  on 


a  chip  of  the  Argo.  Martial,  who  is 
so  fond  of  ridiculing  folly  and  credu- 
lous Mimplicity,  speaks  quite  seriously 
(vii.  19)  on  the  subject : 
Fragmentum  quod  vile  putas  et  Inutile  lig- 
num, 

Ha%  fUit  ignoti  prima  carina  maris. — 
S«ecula  viccrunt ;  sed  quamvU  ceaserit  aanit, 

Sanctior  est  salva  parva  tabella  rate. 
But  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
the  poet  for  this  reason  affected  to 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  used 
also  to  collect  natural  specimens  and 
other  rarities. 

*  The  Corinthian  brass,  as  it  was 
called,  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only,  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
seyeral  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  yases  also, — eyen  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — ^were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  howeyer,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Eyery  silyer  or  golden  Vessel  which  it  con- 
tuned  was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  taretUce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  yalue  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  eyen  from  the  costliness  of  its  material  ^^ 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than   that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  yessels  which  were  sold  for  high 
prices.  Respecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  O.  MUl- 
ler's^rcAtfo/o^,  translated  byLeitch; 
and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  and  Petron.  60, 
jokingly.  Connoisseurs  detected  its 
genaineness  by  the  peculiar  odour  it 
acquired  by  oxydation.  Mart  ix. 
60,  11.  Ccntulerii  naresy  an  olererU 
xra  Cor  in  than.  Beckmann  even  af- 
firms that  the  money-changers  had 
recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  coins,  as  Arrian, 
in  £pict.  i.  20,  6  dpyvpoyvtofxuv 
irpo<rxp^Tai  Kara  doKtfiaorlav  tov 
tfo/iliTfia'nK  T^  ox^«(,  T^  d<PVt  t^ 
6<r<ppaaia  (but  dpyupoyvnifimu  is  not 
a  money-changer).  The  marks  more- 
over of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  unobserred.    Mart.  ix.  58 : 

Nil  ett  tristius  Hedyli  Utcemu : 
Non  anne  Yetemm  Corinthiorum. 
i<>  The  most  celebrated  Toreute, 


Mys,  Myron,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias, had  often  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels,  though 
not  always  with  any  good  reason  for 
so  doing.    Mart. 

iiL  3&    Artifl  Phidiacc  toreums  clsrum, 
Pitoet  adspids :  adde  aquam,  nata^ 
bunt. 
iiL  41.    Interu   phials    Mentcria    manu 
ducta 
Lacerta  vivit,  et  timetur  argentum. 
▼i.  92.    CflBlatus  aerpena  in  patera  Myronia 

arte, 
▼iii.  51.    Quit  labor  in  phiala?  doetl  Myot. 
anne  MyronU  ? 
Mentoxia  hcc  manus  eat?  an,  Poly- 

clete,  tuaf 
Stat  caper  JEotio  Thebani  vellere 

Phiyxl 
CultiM :  ab  hoc  mallet  vecta  fti'uae 
soror. 

Ooblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imitated 
in  metal  the  pocula  Thericlea^  were 
very  highly  esteemed.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
11, 12. 
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a  dainty  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  execated  it 
was  unknown^  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  xmcoloured.  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  any  thing  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
net- work,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props;  Bibe,  vivas  multis  annis.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window-frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispensator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
.  during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellariua  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  vestibulum  had  already  begun 
to    be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,   who   came  to 
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pay  their  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  only 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance^^. Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augustus:  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  theso  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominus  or  rex,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  oatiarius  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined 
to  receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who 
had  already  arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were 
to  be  introduced,  was  instructed  to  say,  that  his  lord 
was  indisposed,  and  would  not  make  his  appearance 
to-day.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ordered,  if  Pom- 
ponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends  should  call,  to  admit 
them  into  the  cuhiculum;  but  all  other  visits  were  to 
be  declined. 


"  On  the  subjecU  of  Salulatio  ftnd  Sportula,  see  the  fourth  Excunus  on 
the  First  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  daj  Pomponius 
arrived.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty  :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  Yolummous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Subura.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony  ^.  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern  ^^.  Notwithstanding,  however,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  inteUigence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  had 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Oallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


»«  Thus  Plautus,  True.  ii.  1,  3, 
says :  HtAo  homini  amanti  mea  hera 
apud  nos  dijcit  ruBniatn  de  bonis. 

'^  The  description  is  borrowed 
from  Cic.  in  Pis.  2?.    SOOO  HS.  or 


£24.  was  the  rent  paid  also  bj 
SuUa,  before  he  arrived  at  wealth  and 
power.  Plut.  Sulla,  1.  For  more 
about  the  price  of  hired  lodging*, 
and  the  houses  themselves,  see  Mei- 
erotto,  ii.  p.  104,  seqq. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Qallus  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Ljcoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other's  plans.  How  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  him  as  any 
thing  else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies? 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as 
Pomponius,  so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
that  it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.  Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modem  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  d^italage :  qu'y  d-t-il  au  fond  f 
du  vide^*.  No  one  dressed  with  more  care,  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city  : — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius'  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  prociired  a  divorce,  on  whom 
NesBra  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


^*  L.  Desnoyen,  Lea  BioHem  de  Paris,  Livre  des  Cent  et  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  hellvs  homo^^.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpurnius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect; 
while  the  simple  throw,  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  lips,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends !  *  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  '  And  you  too,  Lentulus  ?  What,  are 
you  not  afraid,  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ?  * 

*  Joke  away  r  replied  Lentulus,  *  who  knows  whether 
1  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


*^  Such  a  belltis  homo  Martial  ad> 
mlrably  describes,  iii.  63: 

Bellus  homo  est,  flexos  qui  digerit  ordine 
crina: 
Balsama  qui  semper,    dnnama   semper 
olet. 
Cantioa  qui  Nili,  qui  Gaditana  susurrat ; 

Qui  movet  in  varios  brachia  vulsa  modos. 
Inter  fcemlneas  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 
Desidet,  atque  aJiqua  semper  in  aure  sonaU 


Qui  legit  hinc  illinc  missas,  seribitque  ta- 
bellas. 
Pallia  vicini  qui  refugit  cubiti. 
Qui  scit,  quam  quis  amet ;  qui  per  conTiria 
currit ; 
Hirpini  veteres  qui  bene  novit  avos. 

WeU  may  we  say,  after  casting  a 

glance  upon  the  bellus  homo  of  our  own 

day,   ^Men  are    now  as  men  ever 

were.' 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  mj  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhomhua  sent  me  yesterday  from  Rayenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — ^but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia^s  lap-dog*^?  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft;  cushion :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpurnius,  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  '  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,'  replied  the  first ; 
'  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  -artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning.' 

'Into  the  country?  To  the  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — *  So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus ;  '  and  I  had  ahready  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakiksting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.^ 

'  Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  '  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.     But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


I'  The  <fe/td«of  the  Roman  ladies 
are  known  through  the  paster  of  Les- 
bia,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
iMta  here  mentioned  belongs,  it  is 
true,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
lady,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself.  Mart.  i. 
110.    The  same  poet,  Tii.  87,  names 

[OAL.] 


as  such  favourite  objects,  bubo,  eateU 
la,  eereopttheeos,  ichneumon,  pica, 
draco,  luscinia.  The  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  was  naturaUy  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Cleaereta,— Plaut. 
Attn,  u  3, 32. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection.'  Having  thus 
said,  he  s^ed  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhyinhus^ 

'  So  to  Capua,  then?'  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

'  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  V  put  in  CaU 
purnius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lycoris?'  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

*  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these 
weeks  in  Baiaa.' 

*And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?'  interrupted  Cal- 
purnius:  'are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness?' 

'  Calpurnius,'  said  Callus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune ; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

*  Gallus  is  right,'  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  '  he  is  right ; ' — while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  'He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Calpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, Gallus!  happy  omen  be  thy  speed!'  With  this  he 
went,  fbrcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away. 


2—2 


SCENE    THE    THIRD. 


STUDIES    AND    LETTERS. 

GALLUS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  loye,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful^ 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  conrerse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — ^a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  remored  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves'  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.     A  lofty 


*  In  this  descripdon  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  OaUus,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  has  been 
principally  had  to  Cic.  Fam»  ix.  20. 
Omnem  notiram  de  repttblica  curam, 
coffitationem  de  dicenda  in  genetiu 
sentenHay  commefUaHonem  eautO' 
rwn  abjeeimfis.  In  Epicuri  not  ad- 
versarii  nottri  c€utra  conjecimus. 
No  doubt  this  Epicurism  would  as- 
sume a  different  form  in  Gallus  from 
that  of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter*s  account 
of  his  morning  occupations  might  very 
weU  be  transferred  to  Oallus :  Hmc 
igiiur  ett  nuno  vita  nottra.  Mane 
nalufatut  domi  et  h<mot  viroe  multat, 
Md  trittee,  ei  hat  Uttot  victoret^  qui 
me  guidem  pertfj/Jleiote  ei  peramanter 
observant,      Ubi  talutatio  de/lturit. 


literit  me  involvo;  atU  teriho^  out 
lego.  In  the  retirement  of  country - 
life,  (Plin.  £p,  ix.  9,  36),  there  was, 
no  doabtf  more  likelihood  of  snch 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num. 
berless  interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
Ep.  i,  9.  Si  quern  interroget :  Hodie 
quid  egittif  retpondeat:  Officio  togm 
viriiit  interfuij  tpontaUa  out  nuptias 
frequentavi:  ille  me  ad  tignandum 
testamentumj  ille  in  advocationem^ 
ille  in  oontiHum  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Epitt,  ii.  2,  65.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   Plin.  Ep,  ix.  16. 

'  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing san,  pleasantly  illaminated  from  aboye  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them,  on 
darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  dancing 
girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat  couch, 
faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babyloiuan  tapestry 
of  yarious  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the  scrinium 
containing  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table  of  cedar- 
wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
stipellex. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  tho  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  oh  which  was  seen  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
PoUio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention  ^  was  enabled 


weU  known  from  comic  writeni,  and 
emrrentet  is  their  peculiar  epithet. 
Terence,  Eun.  Proi.  36  ;  Heaui. 
Prol.  91.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
e^erj  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
So  hasty  a  pace  was  not  however 
becoming  to  a  respectable  free-man. 
Planttts,  Pan.  iii.  1, 19. 


LilMrot  hominet  per  uiliem  modloo  nuigis 

par  eft  gmdu 
Ire;  lervull  emt  dioo^  Ceitiiisntein  cimere. 

'  The  question  as  to  what  was  the 
benignimmum  VarronU  inventum^ 
has  been  lately  reviTcd.  The  chief 
passage  in  Pliny,  xxxy.  2,  bearing 
on  the  matter  is  certainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  bis  por-' 
traits,  and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


'admiration.  Imaginum  amore  fta* 
grasse  quondam  testes  sunt  Attieus 
ille  Ciceronis,  edito  de  his  volumme^ 
et  Marcus  Varro  benignissimo  in- 
ffento  insertis  voiuminum  suorum 
foeeunditaii  nan  naminibus  tantum 
septingentorum  Ulustrium,  sed  et 
aliquo  modo  imaginilmsy  non  passus 
intercidere  Jiguras,  aut  vetustatem 
tevi  contra  homines  valere,  inventor 
muneris  etiam  Diis  invidiosi,  quando 
immortaJitatem  non  solum  dedity  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  misit, 
utpnesenies  esse  ubique  et  elaudi{9) 
possent.  It  wu  an  Iconography, 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
sheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biographies, 
epigrammayGell,  III,  11;  epigramma- 
turn  a4jectione,  or  elegiis,  Symmach. 
£p,  I.  2. 4  )  unquestionably  the  same 
book  that  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  zvi.  11, 
calls  Tl€7r\oypa4>tav  Varronis,  and 
that  bore  the  name  Hebdomades ; 
( Gell.  III.  10.  ^ttt  inscrib^mtur  (libri) 
hebdomades  s,  de  imaginibus) ;  but 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  wherein 
consisted  its  novelty  and  remarkable- 
ness.  Brotier  and  Falconnet  suppose 
that  they  were  drawings  on  parch- 
ment or  canvas.  Visconti  calls  them 
des  portraits  points  sans  doute  sur 
parchemin. 

On  the  other  hand,  de  Pauw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  copper -plate  en- 
graving,  which  Ottfr.  M  tiller  con- 
siden  most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy 
sets  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  which 
however  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.  Raottl-Rochette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it :  '^  M.  Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occupy 
de    cette     discussion    pr^minaire. 
Fidele  k  sa  m^ihode  de  traiter  les 
questions    d'antiquit^    d*apres     les 
seules    textes   antiques,   sans   avoir 
^gard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 
demes,  qui  ont  pu  s*exercer  sur  les 
m^mes  snjets,   Tillustre  auteur  n*a 
fait   aucune   mention   des  idte  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  aurait-il  pu  citer  Tex- 
plication  d*un  autre  savant,  laqueUe 
rentre  pourtant  A  peu  pris  dans  la 
sienne,  mais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sorte  cachde  dans  un  ouvrage  d'ar- 
ch^ologie    chr^tienne,    oh    Ton   oe 
s*aviserait  pas  d*aller   la   diercher. 
Je  veux  parler  de  I'id^  de  M {in- 
ter, qui  rappelant,  au  d^ut  de  sea 
recherches  sur  Ticonographie  chr^- 
tienne,  Tinvention  de  Vanon,  sup- 
pose qu*elle  consistait  en   portraits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimis  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  Topinion,  que  ces 
portraits,  ainsi  imprimds,  aient  pu 
dtre  colori^s  ou  enlumin^  enplnceau, 
de   la   main   de    Lala,   comme   on 
pourrait  le  croire   d^apr^  im  autre 
passage  de  Pline  (xxxv.  11. 40) :  Lola 
Cgzicena — Marci  Varronis  inventa 
Roma  et  penicillo  pinait  (et  cestro 
inebore).  Le  docte  antiquaire  Danois 
n*  admet  pas,  en  eflTet,  dans  le  texte 
de  Pline,  la  le9on  inventa,  quMI  8up« 
pose  une  correction  de  quelque  critique 
modeme,  au  lieu  de  juventa,  qui  Ini 
parait  la  le^oon  originale.    Mais  il  se 
trompe  certainement  en  ce  point ;  les 
mots  ;  M,  Varronis  inventa^  de  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  s*accordent  trop 
bien  avec  le  Vftrronis  benignissimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room, 
in  which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in 
transcribing,   with  nimble  hand,   the  works  of  illustrious 


mvenium  de  Tautre  texte,  pour  qu^U 
y  ait  le  moindre  lieu  de  douter,  qu*il8 
n^tepriment  Tan  et  I'autre  la  pens^e 
de  Pline,  et  quMls  ne  se  rapportent 
run  et  Tautre  un  proc^^  de  Vanoo ; 
Im  le^on  inventa  est  d'ailleuis  celle 
des  meiUeun  <$ditions,  compris  Tui- 
tion princeps  de  1469.  Cela  postf 
rbypoth^  de  M.  Quatremire  de 
Quiaey  acquiert  la  plus  haut  degr^ 
de  probability;  U  suppose,  que  Var- 
Toa  fit  ez^cuter  au  cesire  star  ivoir 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  les  portraits  de 
son  icODOgrapbie,  dont  elle  avait  peint 
les  modties  an  pinceau;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  itnprimes  tur  toile^  se  mul- 
tipliaient  au  niojen  d*une  pression 
mtfcanique,  dont  le  proc<kl^  ^tait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  k  trouver  pour 
qu*i1  ait  pu  ofiirir  le  moindre  embairas 
a  rindnstrie  Romaine  de  rette  Age.** 
The  cbief  points  of  tbis  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Raonl-Rocbette 
coincides,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Varronis  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits ;  that  Lala  of  Cysikos  fur. 
nished  the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory ;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gravings of  them  were  made  on  can- 
vas, by  means  of  several  plates;  but 
the  last  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  IIcirXoy^a^/a,  analogously  to 
the  Panathenaio  Peplos:  of  which 
Sttidas  under  HiirXov  says :  1I#irXoi/ 
vwolnvav  T9  *AQr\»a  Ktd  iveypayf/av 
Todv  dpirrovv  iv  avrcji.  Arist. 
£quit.  666.  d»dp€s  d^ioi  tov  ireir* 
Xov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge» 
nealogy  of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  thWefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Popma,  and  after  him  fmesti,  have 


sufficiently  shewn.  As  for  canvas,  or 
any  substance  whatever,  on  which  the 
pictures  were  painted,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving^but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out* 
line,  or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pliog,  we  are  stiH  in  the  dark^wbilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  tliis  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appearance 
or  its  consistency  as  an  engraving 
on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
the  ivory-pictures,  Pliny  rather  ob- 
scurely describes  xxv.  11.  41.  En- 
eausto  pingetuU  duo  fuisse  anti-' 
quitus  genera  constat^  cera^  et  in 
eborej  cettro,  id  est,  tfiriculOf  donee 
cUueee  fingi  aeperuni^ 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  appear 
veiy  strange  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  I'n- 
venia  for  juventa  is  very  unsafe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny *s  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it 

Letronne  opposed  this  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  grammatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totaUy  groundless. 
He  denies  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  inventum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  benigmseimum  conveys  the 
idea  of  communication  and  common 
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Greek  and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the 
supply  of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to 
whom  Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  trea- 
sures. Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most 
agreeable  exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papy^ 
ru8  together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice  stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies^  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  alno  expressly  says: 
verum  etiatn  in  omnes  terras  minitf 
ut  pratenUs  este  ttbiqrte  possenL  It 
Is  therefore  evident  that  he  speaks  of 
numerous  copies;  and  besides  this, 
he  says :  non  naminibus  tantum  aep- 
Hngentorum  Ulitsirium,  Bed  el  aliquo 
mode  imaffinibtis,  and  g^ves  us  posi* 
tively  to  understand  that  they  were 
no  regular  portraits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny  too  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign ;  we  cannot  therefore  include 
copper-plate  engraving  under  aliquo 
modo. 

Perhaps  these  aliquo  modo  tina- 
ffines  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of  shab- 
loons,  or  something  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  waU-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  oontriyance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  sec 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Though  it 
would  not  be  impossible  ;  for  even  in 
the  good  limes  of  art,  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  of  methods  of 
abbreviating  labour  (compeneUarias, 
Plin.  XXXV.  10,36.)  And  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  tiie  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.  Quis  poslea  ad  summam 
Thucydidis,quis  Hyperidis  adfamam 
proeessil  $  aone  carmen  quidem  sani 
coloris  eniluil ;  sed  omnia  quasi  eo- 
dem  eibo  pasta  non  poiuerunl  usque 
ad  senecMem  oaneseere,  Piehtra 
quoque  non  alium  exilum  fecit,  post- 
qtiuim  jEffyptiarum  audacia  lam 
magnas  artis  compendiariam  invenil. 
But  in  that  case  it  would  be  strange, 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  foimd  at  Uerculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

^  Among  the  librarii  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
fo»  the  purpose  of  extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  his  own  poetical 
effusions,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  ^ving  Ghresimus  farther  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  studiu. 
Ordl.  Inscr.  719;  Suet.  Claud,  28. 
Ae  super  ho8  (Ubertos,  maxime  •ut- 
pexit)  Poiybium  a  siudiu  qui  tape 
inter  duot  Constdet  ambulabai.  We 
see  clearly  what  their  business  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam,  xvi.  21.  Peio  a  te^  ut  quam 
eelerrhne  librarius  mihi  mitiatur, 
maxime  quidem  Graeua;  muUum 
enim  mihi  eripilur  oper^R  exseriben- 
die  hypomnemaHe.  Best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  notarii,  raxv- 
ypdipoiy  irnfieioypd<t>oLf  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  Sid  vnfieiuv — the 
short-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
ceUed  perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Rome  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  ( Cat, 
Min,  23)  calls  Cicero,  and  Dio.  Cass. 
LV.  7,  Maecenas,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodoms,  I.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  Tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  Mscenas, 
Tiro  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
OeUitts,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  Steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing  in  use  between  Caesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus.  In  hie  epistolis 
quibuedam  in  lode  inveniuTitur  /i- 
ter^  einffulariiB  eine  coagmentie 
epUabarumy  quae  tu  putee  poeitae 
incondite;  nam  verba  ex  hie  literie 
confici  nuUa  paseunt,  Erat  autem 
eonventum  inter  eos  elandeetinum  de 
cammutando  eitu  literarum,  ut  in 
eeripto  quidem  alia  alitt  locum  et 
nomen  teneret,  sed  in  legendo  locus 


cuique  suus  et  poteetas  restitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  and  to  tliat 
Pliny  alludes  when  he  calls  Cosar  tlie 
inventor  of  it.  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  AU,  xiii.  21 :  Quod  ad  te 
de  decem  legatie  ecripei,  parum  intel- 
lexti,  credo  quia  did  irnfietmv  scrip- 
seram;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  cipher-writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustomed  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  notarii 
made  use  of,  were  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  notts  Tironiana.  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius— 
Cumnt  Tertw  licet;  manus  est  velod<» 
illU: 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit 
opus. 

Seneca,  Bpist.  90.  Quid  verborum 
notcuy  quibus  quamvis  eitata  exci- 
piiur  oratioj  et  celeritatem  lingutt 
manus  sequilur ;  OreU.  Insor.  2876, 
and  Manil.  iv.  197 : 
Hie  et  scriptor  erlt  velox,  cui  litem  verbum 

est, 
Quique  notis  lingaam  supereC,  cuntmque 

loquenUs 
Bxcipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notarius  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly : 
Ep,  iii.  5.  (in  itinere)  ad  latus  nO' 
tortus  cum  libro  et  pugillaribus^  oujus 
manus  hieme  manicis  muniebaniur, 
ut  ne  cmli  quidem  asperitas  ullum 
studii  temptu  eriperet, 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  kaee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  book  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
PhsQdrus/  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundus 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so/  *He  under- 
stands his  adyantage,'  said  Phsedrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar-wood  chest.  '  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Rome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

'  Who  knows  ?'  said  Oallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third^ ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^  But  lookP  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  '  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilicus,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  b  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per* 
haps  they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then, 
and  write.* 

Phaddrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.     '  No,'  said 


'  Martial  had  to  beai  this  impa- 
tation  more  than  once.  See  ii.  77, 
iiL  83,  vi,  65. 


*  Martial,  ii.  8.    See  the  Excor* 
SUA,  The  Bookselkr, 
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GalluSy  *  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictatmg.  a  few  letters.'  Phaedrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation: 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book!  why^  nninyited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise, 
What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world  s  proud  gaze. 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer! 
Of  spiteful  critic*s  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
TVliat!  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine. 
Though  trac'd  with  cunning  hand  thy  letters  shine; 
Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow. 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow. 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phoebus'  satellites? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  prais'd,  caressed, 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west? 
Vain  hope !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne. 
Then,  g^reas'd  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
I*ve  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Your  Ciceros,  extoU'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consigned,  and  bags  for  salt. 
Not  Attic :  that  they  lack'd — their  only  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves; 
Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Wam'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fiite. 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds!  still  struggling  to  be  free? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me^ 


7  The  origina]  of  this  translation  runs  at  follows : 


Quo  iptopenM,  insane  liber?  male  nota quid 

luMpes 

Tecta  su1ii%  tuto  cul  licet  esse  domi? 

Quia   fiuor  est|  populi  tumidis  oppofoere 

rhonehia, 

Ah!  Yereor,  sodis  Tix  pladtnra  Tirisr 


Contemtumque  pati,  nasoque  ferociter  unco 
StMpendi,  et  tiistes  extimuisse  notes? 

An  quia  plebeiam  vlndt  tua  ebazta  papy- 
rum, 
Et  nitet  artifld  litem  fiuita  menu ; 

Candida  quod  Tyilo  relatur  paglna  futo. 
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Phffidrus  had  written  with  all  posaible  rapidity  ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Gallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.  Fhilodamus  brought  the  style,  the 
wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Phedrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 


Pictaque  nignnti  oomua  ftronte  geria ; 
ScrlnU  Phoebeoe  iperai  habltare  catervK, 

Bt  fieri  docUi  carior  inde  \irit? 
GetUrique  linu  belle,  lepidiuque  Tocari 

Foraitaa,  et  toto  plurimua  orbe  legi  ? 
Nequidquam,  heu  I  forma  tamidum,  cultu- 
que  superbum 

AcUpiet  flimo  nigra  eulina  aua 
Merdbus  aut  unctaa  migimbii»  eaUe,  taber- 


Ut  referas  meroei  unctus  et  Ipae  domum. 
Vidimuielatoa  niinfum,iDeritifque  ferocea 
Vera  loquor,  quamquam  prodigiosa  lo- 
quor^ 
Aut  mUi,  aul  piperU  Cioeronea  eve  eucullot, 
Quodque  aberat  acriptta  lal  tamen  inCua 
erat 
Coidylaeque  ftre  madida  latuere  papyro, 

Quidquld  et  hnmundi  poacit  opella  ooqul. 
Si  aapia,  exemplii  inonitus,  liber,  uteie  tantii^ 

Et  proprio  noli  cautior  ene  malo. 
VenUa  verba  cadunt.    Pugnas  tamen  ire? 
Uoebit. 
I,  fUge,  ted  laaus  parce^  libelle,  queri. 

The  joke  here  indulged  in,  of 
palming  thia  sportive  efTusion  on  Oal- 
lua,  must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 
sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  vov- 
6tata  would  in  itself  be  nothing  un- 
common, for  Horace,  i.  17. 11,  speaks 
to  his  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 


in  Martial  more  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eye  Virg. 
^n,  ii.  1279  rectuai  quemquam  op^ 
ponere  morii^  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propert.  i.  17, 1 1,  is  also 
to  be  amended : 

An  poterla  aloeia  mea  teta  reponeve  ooellia, 
Ovaque  nulla  tuo  nostia  tencre  sinu  ? 

Here  the  Cod,  opHmus  PosthianuSf 
or  Groninganut^  has  opponere,  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be :  mefato  opponere^  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  reponere 
fata,  for  componere  funus  or  ostay  is 
quite  impossible,  because  Propertius 
does  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dira. 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
the  opponere  rhonehis,  he  can  instead 
of  it  («t  ianti  est)  read  commitiere. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  than  useless 
edition?,  such  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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Gallas  dictated.  Notifications  of  hia  departure  to  his 
friends ;  inyitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa ;  ap- 
proval of  a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which 
a  friend  in  Athens  had  made  for  him^;  recommendations 
of  one  friend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the 
quickly  dispatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence. 
Gallus  then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his 
own  hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce 
her  to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — for  he  felt 
too  well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be 
lastbg,  whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  decorate 
reality  in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together 
under  the  same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love 
would  be  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Baisd,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire 
accomplished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much  visited 
watering-place  promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the 
near  proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able 
to  visit  each  other  frequentiy.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
libertina.  Gallus  however  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him^  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 

He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  which  Philodamus 


*  Cicero  writes  in  a  different  senge 
(ad  Fam,  vii.  23)  to  Fabiad  Gallas, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  instructive,  and  the  words,  Tu 
atUem^  ignarus  insHtuH  mei^  quand 
ego  genus  omnino  signorum  omnium 
non  astimo,  tanti  ista  quatu^r  aut 
gmnque  sumpsuii,  fully  characterize 
Cicero*t  love  of  art.  The  object  re- 
presented was  every  thing  to  him, 


and  his  Hermathena  and  Ilermera- 
kUa  were  of  more  value  in  his  eyes 
than  the  most  chaiming  Baccha,  by 
the  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  AlHc.  i.  4,  10. 

'  A  want  of  faith  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  tenth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 
which  bears  the  name  of  OaUus : 
the  soUiciti  amores  Galli^  as  Virgil 
says. 
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had  written;  the  slave  thca  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Gallas  drew  from  his 
finger  a  beautiful  berjl,  on  which  was  engraved  bj  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad^ 
hering  to  it^®,  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
tdbellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting 
its  shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was 
about  commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Callus  had 
fixed  for  departure ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the 
apartment,  and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  tra- 
velling toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


^^  There  it  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances  be- 
tween the  customs  of  the  ancients  and 
ourselves,  though  such  agreement  is 
only  natural.  We  too  breathe  on 
the  ring  before  sealing  with  it.  Ovid 
says,  Amor.  ii.  15,  15,  were  he  the 
ring  of  his  love  : 
Idem  ego,  ut  arcanai  pooem  ifgnare  tabellas 

Neve  tenax  ceram  licoaTe  gemma  trahat, 
Humida  formoue  tangam  prim  ora  puelle. 


These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles ; 
but  the  more  the  euor  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  different 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
should  such  minute  customs  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  those  tima 
nearer  to  our  own. 


SCENE    THE    FOURTH. 


THE   JOURNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  he  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia*  to  his  villa.   This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  SUlv.  ii.  2,  12,  regina  marum, 
was  first  made  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Cecus,  about 
442,  A-u-c,  Procopius,  who  was  an 
eye- witness,  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Bella  Golh,  i. 
14:  'O  Hk  (BeXiardpiov)  dta  t^9  Aaxi- 
vwu  idov  d7rfjy€  t6  trrftdTevfuif  tijV 
'A-nrlav  odov  d<peU  ev  dptartpSf  tiv 
'Attttio^  6  *Pto/iaiav  ihraTtK  iwum 
Koa(ot9  iviavToiis  irpoTepou  kiroirivi 
TC,  Kttl  iirwvvfiov  etrxev,  '£<rT(  34  i| 
'Ainria  bd6^  tjfiepwv  trivrt  dvdpl 
ev^iovM*  ix  *Poofiij9  yap  a{h*f)  is 
ILavviiv  dtt/Kct.  edpos  dk  im  tiJ^ 
odou  TavTf]9  ovov  dfidj^a^  duo  oX- 
\>|Xats  ivam-iais  livat,  xal  l<m» 
d^ioddaTov  nrdvTwv  fidXiaTa,  t6v  ydp 
\idov  airavra,  fiuKlTtiu  te  ovra  xal 
«pv<rei  <rKKr\pd»,  ix  xwpas  aXAfj*  fia« 
Kpdv  oSa-ri^  tc/amv  "Ainrun  ivravOa 
ixofiio'e'  TowTij*  ydp  iij  tiJ*  yfis 
oviapai  ir€<f>vK€m  \eCov9  dk  Toifs 
Xidovs  Kal  OfiaXoifs  epyaadfieiotf 
iyyuvlovs  ik  t^  itrrofi^  ireiroiTifit- 
P09  ^«  d\Xii\ov9  ^vvddfiatp  oOTe  x*"-^* 
k6v  iirr^  oi!fr«  ti  dWo  ift^e^Xiifievos, 
ol  ik  <£\Xi}\ot9  odra  *re  da'<f>aXm9 
^uvSid^vrai  Kal  fi»p.{fKa<riv,  wvTe  on 


Sii  ovK  elalv  ^pfio<r/i4voi,  dXX*  e/ire- 
<f>vKa<nu  dXXijXoif,  ioi^ay  toU  opSto-i 
Ttipexovrai,  Kai  xpovov  Tpt^evrov 
arvxi'ov  Sri  oirr«B  dfid^ais  t«  iroX* 
Xaiv  Kai  l^woi9  (Liratri  dia^anroi  ye- 
vSfjievot,  it  I'lfiepaif  eKaaTijif  o6t«  t^« 
dpfioinas  'wain-diraari  SiaKCKpurraiy 
ovTe  T«»i  avTctli;  6ta4>0apfjvai  ij  /iei~ 
out  yeviaOai  ^vveveaevy  ait  /itjv  ou6e 
T»79  duapvyrjt  rt  dnrofiaXeoQai.  The 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It 
WAS  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  such  as  is  used  for  mill-stones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood.  The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na* 
tural  stone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  Procopius  assigns  to 
it  the  age  of  900  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  way  to  the  distance  betw^ 
Rome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  stiU  it  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Brundusium.  AJl  accounts 
on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charming  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua^  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  Tarioua  suppositions  have  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Julius  Cesar,  although  he  gives 
no  tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  otheiB  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  continued  Ttry  soon  after  Ap- 
ptus,  and  reached  to  Brundusium  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Cssar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
atlduce  a  letter  from  Pompey,  (in 
Cic.  Alt,  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero:  Centeo via Appia iter faai(u, 
et  eeleriier  Brundtuium  veniat. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi« 
nion  of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  firom  Rome 
by  BoviUe,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Tenracina,Fundi,  Formiie,  Mintums?, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum  ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium,  and  Egnatia,  and  as  Horace 
traveUed  this  way  with  Mscenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
says;  Avo  i*  elvl  (odot),  fila  /a^v 
lifUoviKfj  iid  TltuKtTtedv,  OV9  TloiSl* 
xXoin  KoKovai,  Kal  AavviT&v  xal 
SavviTofv  ft«XPi  Bev^oveitroV  i<p*  ^ 
6d£  *ByvaTia  iroXiv,  eWa  K<X£a,  Kal 
NifTiov  Kal  Kavuo-cov  koi  Kepdo»ia' 


ij  i^  iid  TdfiavT09  fiucpov  iv  dpurre- 
pa.  *^0<ro»  ih  fitat  f^fiepat  irepLodotf 
KeK\€v<raim  i}  'Ainr£a  Xeyoftitnt 
CTfia^ffXaToc  fioKkov*  iv  Tavryf  di 
ir<$Xis  OvpuK  re  koI  Oueyovo'/a,  if  fikv 
fivra^b  Ta/»avTo«  koI  Bpeyreo-iov*  if 
^  iy  fiedoploiv  SavvtTwv  koI  Acvica- 
pltaif,  2v/i/3aXXovo-(  dk  afi<f>m  Karrd 
BtfveovffVTOv  jcal  nrtjtf  K^afuravlav  iK 
Tov  Bp€irr9<rlov.  ToiwT€v9ev  6*  ifdif 
/liXP*'  ''^7*  'P«0/iAi}C  'A«nr£a  KaX«7rat, 
iid  Kaviiov  xal  KaXarias,  Kal  Ka- 
irvecs  Kal  "KairiXivov  fiixP^  2iyove<r- 
o^*  Tet  y  ivBivUe  elpifr'ai,  (B.  V. 
c.  8.)  *H  dk  nra<rd  ierriv  ix  'Pti/iift 
«U  Bp€irri<nov  /uiXia  t^\  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3 :  *EtfTauOa 
W  <fvvdirT9i  Tp  6aXaT7^  irpmrov  ^ 
Ainria  6dot,  itrrpmfitmi  fUv  dm-d  r^v 
*P«iftilt  li^XP^  B/>eirre<rfov,  irXeiorow 
i*  oSevofiiifH'  T&P  d*  iiriOdkdT'rp  iro' 
Xewv  TovTmv  i<l>airTOfieini  fiSvov,  t^c 
T«  TapaKivif^,  koI  twit  i^t^rj^y  ^/»- 
fiit»v  fikv  Koi  Miirrovptni^  xal  S<vov- 
c<r<n;v  koi  tAv  iaxdTtoy  Tipavroi  tc 
Kal  BpevTMoriov,  We  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  moire 
western  one,  which  led  by  way  of 
Venusia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundusium,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horace  traveUed  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutium,  Rubi, 
Barium,  and  Onatia,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  Mscenas 
should  have  chosen  the  route  through 
the  Apulian  hills,  if  the  more  con- 
venient Appian  way  led  to  Brun- 
dusium; and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  disiorbing  cares  of  life.  The  litter,  maimed  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  liyery  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
Vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Gallus  intended  to 
travel  before  night-fall  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camoense^     He  had  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  argument  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  nothing ;  for  Pompey 
could  Btill  have  advifled  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went. 

Strabo,  however,  seems  by  the 
words  ToirvTtvOeti  d'  ij^tj  fi^XP^  '*"'?' 
*Pt0firi9  'Ainria  KaXcIrai,  to  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  Rome,  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 
as  Procopius  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Brundusium  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name. 
Livy  says,  x.  23 :  Eodem  anno  Cn. 
et  Q,  Ogulnii  <ed,  cur,  aliquot  fcsne- 
raiorilnts  diem  dixerunt,  qttorum  bo- 
nis muliaiis  ex  eo  quod  in  publicum 
redactvm  est — semitam  taxo  quadrato 
a  Capena  porta  ad  Martisttraverunt; 
and  c.  z.  47 :  Damnatis  aliquot  peeua» 
riig  via  a  Martis  sUice  ad  Bovillas^ 
pergtrala  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  way  was 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built 
nearly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portion,  we  read  in  Liv.  xxxviii.  28, 
viam  sUice  stemendam  a  porta  Co- 
pena  ad  Martis  locaverunty  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  till 
560,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  ae- 
mita,  a  trottoir.    Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passages  we  have  siiiee  stemere,  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  stemere^  to  lay  with  slabs ;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  way,  for  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  square,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  comers  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  similarly 
perhaps  to  the  Cyclopian  walls.  On 
both  sides  there  was  a  higher  border, 
margOy  on  which  were  placed,  alter- 
nately, seats  and  milestones,  but  this 
was  doubtless  a  later  addition,  and  is 
so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27 :  Censores 
vias  stemendas  silice  in  Urbe,  glam 
rea  extra  urbem  siibstruendas  mar' 
ffinandasque  primi  omnitun  locave" 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare. 

'  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Vallis  Egeriee,  was 
the  I#ucus  Camoenarum,  also  called 
simply  Camoens.  The  scholiast  on 
Juven.  Sat.  iii.  10,  says,  Stetit  ex- 
pectans  rhedam^  ubi  solent  Proeon- 
sules  jurare  in  via  Appia  ad  por- 
tam  Capenam,  i.  e.  ad  Camcenas,  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  trarelling,  the  poenula.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Chresimus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  dispatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation^. 
Oallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
houE  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tica ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Mart  ii.  6,  15 : 

Et  cum  currere  dobou  Boyitlai, 
Inteijuogere  quoerii  ad  Camonua. 

Oallus  is  made  to  go  through  the 
city  in  the  lectica,  while  the  cairiages 
wait  ad  Camcenas,  on  account  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  traveUing  carriage 
through  the  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  travellers  to  drive  through  the 
towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage.  Suet. 
Claud.  25. 

In  Juv.  iii.  Umbricius,  and  pro- 
bably his  whole  family  also,  enter  the 
rheda  outside  the  town : 

Sed  dum  tota  domiu  rheda  componltur  una, 
Substitit  ad  Tetera  arcua  madidainque  Cape> 
nam. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 
riage  had  waited  outside  the  gate, 
not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  words 
at  the  end  of  the  Satire : 

8ed  jumentavocant,  et  sol  incUnat:  eundum 

ert. 
Nam  mlhl  oommota  Jam  dudum  nuUo  viipi 
Adnutt. 

'  Such  delays  in  the  departure  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon.   Pleusides,  in  Plant.  Mil,  iv. 

7,  9,  says  : 

Mulier  profecto  nata  est  ex  Ipsa  mora. 
Nam  quKvis  alia,  qua;  mora  est  aeque,  mora 
Minor  ea  vldetur,  quam  que  propter  raulie- 
rem  cat. 
Milo  too  says,  in  the  preceding 
scene:  Paullisper  dum  $0  fixor,  ut 
fit,  comparatf  commorattu  ett. 
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always  full,  presented  the  most  motlej  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced  S  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry* 
ing  to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  dispatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets^  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Subura,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able trade.      Some  from  the  region   beyond  the   Tiber 


*  Sexta  quiet  iatsis,  says  Martial, 
iv.  8 ;  and  during  this  time  the  me* 
renda,  or  prandium,  was  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  Meale,  The 
many  idle  persons  who  liyed  at  Rome 
even  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  faU  in  the  tapere  ad 
ffemumy  no  doubt  betook  themselves 
to  the  variouB  tabertue  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Taveme, 

^  The  buttle  and  hutry  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  are  described  in  live- 
ly colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
The  first,  Bpist.  it  2.  72 : 

Feitiiiat  csUdus  mutti  gemllique  redemtor ; 
Totquetnunelapldeiii,  nunc  taigsna  maehina 

tignum; 
Trittia  robiutis  lactantur  ftmera  plaustm ; 
Hae  Kdrion  fligit  amis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  245: 

ferit  hlc  cubito,  ferit  ucere  duro 

Alter,  at  hie  tignum  oapiti  incutit,  ille  me- 

treCam. 
Pinguht  cnira  luto ;  planu  mox  undique 

magna 
Galoor,  et  in  diglto  davua  mihl  militis  hciet. 

And  iii.  264,  in  accordance  with  Ho- 
race: 

•— -  modo  longa  oonucat 
Sanraoo  veniente  abies  atque  altera  pinum 
Plaustra  vehunt,  nutant  altc,  populoque 

minantur. 
Nam  A  procubuit,  qui  lasa  Ligustica  portat 
Axis,  eC  everium  fUdIt  super  agmina  mon* 

tern. 
Quid  aupereit  de  oorporibui? 

'  In  this  manner  mules  and  asses 
were  laden,  and  this  is  what  Petron. 
c.  31,  means  by  bitaecium,  Comp. 
Apul.  Met,  ix. 
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offered  matches^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money ;  others  carried  boiled  peas 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  cls^ 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselyes  to  the  cook'^s  boy,  who  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme^, painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


^  The  profession  of  this  people 
was  probablf  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chiffoniers ; 
they  sold  matches,  sulphurata,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  irans  Ti- 
berim,  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class.  MarL  L  42:  Trant' 
Ulterinvs  ambulatory  gut  paUentia 
sulphurata  fraotU  permuiai  vUreis ; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  6,  77 :  Pieba  qiuc  oom^ 
mintUU  permutat  viireit  greffole  stU^ 
phur.  They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  57, 14,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the  $ul- 
phurtUa  lippus  instiior  mercu  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Rupeni  ad  Ju^ 
venal.  ▼.  48. 

"As  among  us  the  plays  at  the 
theatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
(programmaia)  in  public  and  fre- 
quented places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus.  Barb.  i.  p.  4:  A.  SueUii 
eerii  {ediiis  familia  yladiatoria  puff" 
nabit  PompeiU  Pr,  K.  JnniaM,  ve- 


natio  ei  vela  erunt ;  in  ii.  p.  7  i*  one 
of  still  greater  value :  Dedieatione 

arum  muneris  Cn,  Alii  Niffidii 

Mai venatio,  athlete^  sparmoneM, 

vela  erunL  For  others,  see  (ieU*is 
Pompeiana,  in  several  places;  Qrell. 
Irucr,  i.  25d6,  25fi9.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  prmeoy 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
they  had  lost  any  things  or  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  let  or  seU.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plant.  Mere,  iii.  4,  78 : 

Certiun  ctt,  pfKoonum  jubere  Jam  quantum 

est  eonduder, 
Qui  IlUm  invatigent,  qui  iuTenisnt. 

And  Men^eh,  v.  9,  93,  when  Me«se- 
nio,  as  pr^eeo,  announces  the  auction 
of  Menechnius.  But  a  special  pas- 
sage is  Petr.  97:  Inirai  ttabulum 
praco  cum  servo  publico,  aliaque  sane 
modioa  frequeniia^  faoemque  fumo" 
sam  magis  quam  lucidam  quassans 
hac  proelamavii ;  Puer  in  baineo 
patUlo  ante  aberravit  annorum  circa 
zvi.,  erispusy  mollis,  formasue^  no- 
mine  GUon;  ei  quis  eum  reddere, 
aut  eommonstrare  voluerii,  aecipiei 
nummos  mille.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  locus  elassicus  in  Prop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — ^but  every  where  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  yonng,  were  hurrying  to  the  thermcpolice 
and  cookshops,  ti>  obtain  each  Ids  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow,  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iiL  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 
lost: 

I  puer,  etdtuthccaliqua  propone  oolumna; 
Et  dominum  EsquUlis  icribe  habiUie  tu- 
um; 

and  Dig.  xWii.  2,  43 :  Solent  pleri- 
que  hoc  eiiatn  faoere,  ut  libellum 
proponents 

The  vela  mentioned  in  both  the 
announcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conveni- 
ence was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  ▲.u.c.  683. 
Plin.  six.  1,  6:  Postea  in  themtris 
tantam  umbramfecere^  quod  primttt 
omnitan  invenit  Q,  Caiulua^  cum  Ca^ 
pUoHum  dedicaret.  Carbasina  deinde 
vela  primus  in  theatris  duxiste  tra- 
ditur  Lentultu  Spinther  Apollina^ 
ribus  ludis.  Mox  CoBsar  Dictator 
latum  forum  Romanum  inte:nt,  &c. 
JLucret.  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

Bt  vulco  ftciunt  id  lutes  ruoaque  vela» 
Et  femiglna,  eum  msgnb  intenta  theatris 
Per  malcM  Tcdgata  trabesque  trementia  fluo- 


CoUmred  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  calx 
stellata  per  rudentes  iere  etiam  in 
amphiiheairoprincipitNeronit,  The 
sparMumee  mentioned  in  the  second 
programme,  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smeUing  es- 
sences, as  saffron,  crocus^  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effect- 
ed by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  Epist,  90:  Utrum 
tandem  sapientiorem  putat^  qui  inve- 
nit, quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
altitudinem  crocum  latentibut  fistulit 
exprimat  $  Sen.  Quaat.  Nat,  iL  9 : 
Numquid  dubitaty  quin  spartio  ilia, 
qua  ex  fundamentis  media  arena 
crescent  in  summam  altitudinem  am- 
phitheatri  pervenit,  cum  intentione 
aqua  ficU  9  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  were 
besprinkled.  Hence  Martial  says,  v. 
25: 

Hoe,  rogo,  non  ineUtts,  quam  rubro  pulpita 
nlmbo 
Spaxgere,  et  eflliao  pennaduinecroco? 

and  lubrica,  otmadentia  croco  pul- 
pita,  are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amphith.  c.  16.  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri' 
elinia  also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
Ner.  31 ;  comp.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
Arom  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  104 : 

Tunc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  thes- 
tro. 
Nee  ftieiaot  liquido  pulpita  rubia  croeo. 
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log ,  tbem  up^  for  buxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastry-cooks, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lectica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceambulo  to  get  well  through;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed  ^^^  a  cus- 


"  The  tabema  built  up  against  the 
houses  had,  by  degrees,  so  nairowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  against  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  ever-ready 
flatterer,  has  also  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  61)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets  : 

Abstulerat  tot&m  temerariui  inttltor  urbem, 

Inque  suo  nullum  limine  limen  erat 
Jussltti  tenues,  Oerroanioe,  creacere  viqo* ; 

Et  modo  qu  e  fuerat  semita,  facta  via  est. 
Nulla  catenatis  pila  eat  praecincta  lagenii» 

Nee  praetor  medio  oogitur  ire  luto. 
Stringitur  in  denni  nee  caeca  novacula  turba, 

Occupat  aut  totaa  nigra  popina  riaa. 
Tonaor,  caupo,  coquus,  lanius  sua  limlna 
•errant. 

Nunc  Boma  est;  nuper  magna  tabema  fUit. 

We  see  from  It  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  tabema^  but  also  be- 
fore them:  probably  at  the  piUars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains 
to  prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 
in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 


more  correct  to  interpret  the  catenata 
i€U>ema  in  Juv.  iii.  304,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  caienit  firmata, 

^^  Effugere  Roma  non  est  batia- 
HaneSy  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  disa- 
greeable habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  folu- 
tatioj  but  at  every  meeting  in  the 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  shew  his  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  mouths  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be.  Martial,  xii. 
69,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  after  long  absence: 

Te  vidnia  tota,  te  pilosua 
HireoBO  premit  oaculo  colonua. 
Hinc  instat  tibi  textor,  inde  ftiUo, 
Hine  autor  modo  pelle  baaiata, 
HIne  menti  dominua  pedixsulosi,  &c 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 

wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 

this  custom,  issued  an  edict  agaioat 

it,  (Suet  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  not  ap. 

pear  to  have  done  much  good,  as  the 
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torn  which  of  late  had  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  from  every  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
eyen  the  nomenclator  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready  ^^ 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it",  were  always  hanging.     At  a  short  distance  from 


custom  continued :  in  winter  only  it 
was  improper  to  annoy  another  with 
one*a  cold  lips,  on  which  the  same 
poet  also  gives  us  a  jocular  epigram 
(vii.  95) : 

Brama  est,  et  riget  horridus  December, 
Audn  tu  tamen  Oiculo  nlvali 
Omnes  obvioi  hhic  et  hinc  ienere 
Et  totam.  Line,  basiare  Bomam. 

He  does  not  give  a  very  much  over- 
drawn picture  when  he  says,  Livida 
naribus  caninis  dependet  glaciea ; 
and  tfaence  concludes  with  this  exhor- 
tation : 

Hibernal,  Line,  badatiooes 

In  menaem  rogo  dUferas  Aprilem. 

Cf.  iiips.  de  Osculisel  Oaculandi filH, 

11  This  actuaUy  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Benef.  i.  3: 
Quefnadmodum  nomenclalori  memo- 
rus  loco  audacia  e$t,  ei  cuicunque 
nomen  turn  potest  reddere,  imponit. 
So  also  Epiat,  27  :  Vetus  nomencla- 
iOTy  qui  nomina  non  reddit,  ted  tm- 
ponit, 

»•  The  Porta  Capena  in  the  first 
r^on,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
Latma,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ar- 
tleatina  and  Tiburtina  derived  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.  In  Juven.  iii.  10,  it  is 
called  the  moist  gate : 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arciM»  madidamque  Ca- 
penam. 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  thereupon : 
ideo  quia  supra  earn  aqu<E  ductus  est^ 
quern  nunc  appellant  arcum  stillan- 
tem,  Ruperti  is  wrong  therefore  in 
saying,  Alii  portam  rectius  ita  duS" 
tarn  putant  afontihuSy  qui  ibi  erant, 
unde  et  Fontinalis  vocabatur ;  for 
how  can  we  refer  the  passage  in  Mar. 
tial,  iii.  47, 

Capena  gmidl  porta  qua  pluit  gutta, 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity  ?   We 

have  the  similar  designation  (iv.  18) 

where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 

fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  vicina  pluit  Vipeanfs  porta  oolumnU 
Et  madet  aieiduo  lubricuf  imbre  Japis. 

The  Porticus  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  meant,  (Comp.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Rom.  iii.  17*  In  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  6,  26,  two  especial  prome- 
nades  are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  ColumnsB  Vipsan«  were  the  well- 
known  Porticus  Agrippa;)  J  but  at  aU 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  CamoensB,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rlieda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels,  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads,-  of  the  same 
metal,  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master  ^^,  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place,  but  the  seats,  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  tho  notarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master**,  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous   sepulchral   monuments*^,    along   the    queen   of 


was  pluens,  it  might  stiU  be  the  Ca- 
pena ;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  with  the  meta 
tudans,  were  there  not  other  grounds 
against  it.  Cf.  Frontin.  de  Aqiued. 
19. 

*'  Lipsius  (Elect,  ii.  2)  has  shewn 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Romans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods,  Minenra  took  this 


place.    Hor.  OtL  i.  12, 19:  projnmo$ 
illi  oecupavU  honores, 

^*  That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  Seneca,  Epist,  72.  Que • 
dam  enim  sunty  qua  poms  et  in  cUio 
acribere  ;  but  this  is  explicitly  related 
of  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist,  iii.  & 
Cf.  Plut.  Cas,  17. 

^^  On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roads,  see  the  £z* 
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roads,  which,  payed  with  slabs  skilfullj  joined  so  as  to 
fonn,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Oallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  the  futhful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cipptM  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely'*.  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  vialis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  '^, 
• — a  sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey, 


cunus  on  The  Tomhs.  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  numerous.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  what 
Cicero,  Tu»c,  i. 7?  says:  An  tu  egre*- 
sus  porta  Capena,  eum  Calatiniy 
Scipionum,  Serviliorum,  Melellomm, 
Mepukhra  tfides,  mUeras  putas  illot  9 
The  Columbarium  lib,  et  terv.  Livi<e 
AugutUtj  and  many  oihers,  were  also 
there. 

*'  It  is  weU  known  how  much 
the  ancients  regarded  such  omens. 
Among  the  appazitions  which  could 

[OAL.] 


deter  a  person  from  prosecuting  a 

journey,  Horace   names   the  crow, 

Od,  iii.  27.   16,  with  which  com. 

pare  the  passage  from  Virg.  Eel,  i. 

18: 

S«pe  finiatn  cava  pnedixit  ab  ilioe  comix. 

17  This  warning  before  a  journey 

is  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 

Ode  just  referred  to : 

Bumpat  et  lerpens  Iter  Inatitutum, 
81  per  obliquum  timilis  la^CtK 
Terrult  nuumos. 
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had  Gallus  been  a  believer  in  the  significancy  of  such 
signs.  He  did  not  however  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  ttnd  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  involuntarily 
uttered,  "  That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance^®." 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  BovilhB^^. 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached:  but  it  was  too  early  for  Oallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  any  thing  bat 
inviting:  therefore  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
milliaria  further,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags*',  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


'"  The  beautiful  Greek  proverb, 

IloXXa  fi^Toj^b  WXet  kvXiko^koX  xeU 
X£0«  dKpov, 

was  rendered  somewhat  more  prosai- 
caUy  by  the  less  refined  Romans: 
Inier  m  et  offam  mulia  intervenir^ 
postunt.    See  GeU.  xiii.  17* 

*>  Bovilla:,  at  the  tenth  mile, 
stone ;  according  to  OelPs  7*opo- 
ffraphjf  of  Borne,  beyond  the  twelfth ; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vi.  55, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  Gell^s  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  Coriol,  29,  B6\\av  ir6^ 
\i»  oif  ir\etov9  <TTaiiovt  tKUTov  dtr- 
exovtrav  Tq«  *Pc0.ui|6,  is  to  be  read, 
BotXXac.  It  might  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  caUed  by  the  poets  subm 


urbanus.    OWd.  Fast.  iii.  667  : 
Oita  suburbsnb  qucdam  ftiit  Anna  Boyilli*. 

Prop.  iv.  1,  88 : 

Quippe  luburtMmae  purra  minut  urbe  Bo- 
vUle: 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Flor.  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  suburbanum. 

^  Whether  this  society  of  beggars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Gallus 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  milestone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grove  of  Diana,  I  wiU  not 
venture  to  determine.  Juven.  iv.  117, 

Dignut  Aridnot  qui  mendicarat  ad  axes, 

mentions  them,  and  Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  chang* 
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by  their  daily  earnings  ot  polenta,  peas,  and  vinegar- water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Gallos  was  al- 
ready well  acqnwited  widi  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lazarcni  and  leproa,  who  now,  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  Yoci- 
ferously  demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bag-full  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  seryile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town*^. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arida  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses^  were  allowed  their  rest  at  a  crib- 


lug  its  abode,  and  carrying  its  dirty 
chattels ; 

Migrare  diyum  credcfo  Aiieinum. 
So  the  father  ef  Lslia  is  caUed,  x.  68, 

DiAiuB  Arkina  de  regione  pater ; 
ii.  19,  alludes  to  this, 

Aricino  oonviva  recumbere  divo ; 

and  in  a  similar  sense  he  wishes  ao 

indiscreet  poet,  z.  6,  3, 

Rrret  per  nrbem  pontis  exsul  et  elivi, 
Interque  nucos  ultimas  rogatoics 
Oret  f  «in«»«  panii  improbi  buceai. 

On  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remarks :  Qui 
ad  par  tarn  Arieinam,  sitfe  ad  ciivum 
mendicarei  inter  Judaoi,  qui  ad 
Ariciam  transierant  ex  urbe  mw«t. 
Nevertheless  in  none  of  the  passages 
is  there  any  hint  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (who  are  also  to  be  under- 
stood under  this  name)  are  meant ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  elim  are  desig- 
nated as  the  haunto  of  beggars  gene- 
rally. Yet  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  beggars  at  the  divus  Aridnut  as 


Roman  beggars,  is  sufficiently  strange, 
if  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Aricia  fifteen  miles  fVom 
Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  thb  name.  Besides,  the  beggars 
chiefly  haunted  the  bridges,  (see  Ru- 
pert! o^/Juo^n.  iv.  116,  xiv.  134,)  and 
the  gates.  Plant.  Capt,  1. 1,  21 ; 
Ire  extra  poitam  tiigeminam  ad  saccum  lioet, 
and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21, 

Pol  optnor  afllnis  rata  sdet  vendidit. 
Pater  cum  fereque  Teniet,  In  porta  est  locus. 

'*  So  1  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  1 18,  which  follow  imme- 
diately  the  above  quoted  i 
Blandaque  devexse  Jactaiet  baala  rhed«. 

It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
beggar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

^  Interjungere  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression  when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  other  time,  to 
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full'  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 
advisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  night;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
boiled  lacertce,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting :  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
bam  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never-failing 
lactuca,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
pelorid(B  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
Lentulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
Vatican  extraction  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falernian,  and  the  mulsum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  I  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Oallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
Tabernsd  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii*^. 


allow  them  to  take  reftt,  and  for  bail. 

Mart  iu.  67,  6 ; 

Bzanitque  diei»  et  hon  huiot 
latojungit  equos  meridiana. 

So  also,  ii.  6, 16, 

Et  cum  carrere  debeai  BoviUas, 
Inteijuiigere  quacris  ad  Camcefnas. 

^  Forom  Appii,  a  little  town  a- 


bout  forty-three  mU/iana  from  Rome, 
where  the  Pontine  marshes  had  al- 
ready  commenced,  and  from  whence 
there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  miUiaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anzur.  Strabo^ 
V.  6,    nXi|<rtov  dA    Tt7v   Ta^poKunit 

pXnrat  T$  biiio  rfi  'Amria  dtmpv^ 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  seyeral  milliaria,  became  more  unpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer-days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
eanal,  made  by  the  aide  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place^.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors'^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask^,  who  approached  him  in  the  caupona, 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^,  made 


i'S'l  voWoin  Toxovff  irXijpovfievtj  Totv 
k\eloi9  Tc  Kttl  rots  trordfioiv  Hiaat, 
«'XccTai  ii  finXurra  vuicrwp,  iS<rT' 
infidirren  i<p*  kviripat  ii^aiv€i¥ 
vpcBtav  KoX  /3a3i]^«ijr  to  Xotirdif  Ty 
Anta.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Brundasium, 
Sat.  i.  6,  from  which  the  description 
here  given  of  the  night  voyage  is 
mainly  taken. 

^*  Therapidity  with  which  OaUus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated : 
to  that  place  it  was  forty -two  or  forty* 
three  Roman  miles,  seventy-five  of 
which  go  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerahle  is  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Ameria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic.  p.  Rote, 
Am.  7.  Cum  pott  horam  primam 
nocti*  oocuuM  ettet,  primo  dilieuh 
nuneius  hie  Ameriam  venit.    Decern 


hifrit  noctumU  (the  short  hours  of  a 
summer-night)  sex  et  quinqua{;inta 
millia  paetuum  cieiie  pervotavit, 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  one  day*s  joumey  from 
Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

*^  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  barge-men,  who  forwarded 
the  traveUers  along  the  canal:  the 
great  number  of  them  employed,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must  ne- 
cessarily have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inns. 

^  There  might  have  been  in  many 
Caupona  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor*8  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpax  describes,  Plaut. 
Pseud,  ii.  2, 64,  wiU  not  be  unfiuing ; 

Ego  devertor  extn  portam  hue  in  tabemam 

tertiam, 
Apud  anum  illam  ddiarem,  dudam,  cnMsm 

Cbrysidsm. 

^7  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not  provided  with  good  water.    Ho- 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them^.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded,  as  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  along-side*^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.    Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers. 


race,  i.  5,  7,  sajb  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  aqtiam,  quod  erat  teterrima, 
ventri  irulico  bellum :  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want.  At 
Equotutium  andCanusium  water  was 
a  regular  article  of  commerce,  as  al- 
so at  Ravenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  Martial,  and  instead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mixtum  which  the 
poet  demanded,  gave  him  merum. 
See  Mart  iii.  56,  57. 

•'  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gene- 
rally disturbed  by  numberless  high* 
way  men,  grasseUores ;  but  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Pontine  marshes 


to  the  sea- coast,  was  particularly  in- 
fested by  bands  of  these  depredators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  vicinity  affording 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  this 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  Rome  itself.  Juven.  iii.  305 : 

Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  graatator  agit  rem, 
Armato  quoties  tutc  euBtode  tencntur 
Et  PontlQa  palus  et  GalUuaria  pinus. 

^  The  whole  description, — the 
oonvicta,  the  nauia  as  exigens,  the 
fnali  euliees,  the  ran^  paltutres^—ii 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drank  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  pndses  of  their  maidens  left  be- 
hind^. At  last  howeyer  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Foram  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


^  Abtentem  ut  canttU  amicam 
Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauia  atque 
vieUor.  Hor.  i.  6, 15.  How  Ueindorf 
ever  could  explain  viator  ^*  the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  heside  the 
boat/*  in  inconceivable!  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  necessary  for  guiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manages  it,  as 
we  see  from  the  verses  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep.  The  vialor 
is  the  traveUer,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark.,  and  not  a  mule-driver. 


»»  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  O.  M tiller  and  Bdttiger, 
quite  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horace,  i.  6,  23,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  quarta  vt> 
detnum  exponimur  hora.  Ora  ma- 
nutque  tua  lavimtu  Feronia  lympha. 
Washing  the  face  and  hands  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  natural,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
preparation  for  the  prandiumy  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  religionis 
eauta* 
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the  ttneyen  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  journey^  had  thos  been  performed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  in  adyance  to 
announce  that  Qallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formiad,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tnrnisB  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge^,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Auruncan  hills. 


**  The  distance  of  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Tenacina,  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  aiztj-one  miles,  and  the 
whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

^  The  Campanian  bridge,  nine 


milliaria  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  smaU  river  Savo,  and  was  caUed 
Campanian,  because  the  territoiy  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  began  Iteyond 
Sinuessa,  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 


THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 


THE   VILLA, 

IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land^  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Gallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road,  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo^,  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then  retreating  further  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  way. 


'  The  agerFcUemtu:  Dives  ea  et 
nunquam  ielhu  merUita  colonOy  Sil. 
JtaL  vii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  felix^  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be  next  to  the 
Cccnban,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Italy,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  land  reached  from  the 
foot  of  Mods  Massicus,  lying  above 
Sinuessa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
ftom  the  Campanian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
iittle  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Casilinum 
and  the  Via  Latina,  which  led  across 
from  Gales  to  the  A  ppian  way.  Plin. 
xiv.  8,  8,  says  expressly  :  Falemut 
ager  a  pante  Campano  lava  petenti* 
bwt  urbanam  incipit;  and  Liv.  xxii. 


15 :  Quum  tiUis  aciret,  per  eatdem 
angustiae,  quibus  intraverat  Faltr- 
num  agrum^  redUurum  ;  Calliculam 
moniem  et  Caailinum  oecupat  modieit 
praeidiie  ;  qua  urbs  Vtiiiumo  Jlu" 
mine  diremta  Falemum  et  Campa- 
num  agroe  dividit.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  was  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Savo.  the  regular 
vUla  rustka  in  the  Fitleinian  territo- 
ry, the  other  one  on  the  right  bank, 
towards  the  Auruncan  hills  (Rocca 
Monfina). 

■  The  Savo^  (Saone,  or  Savone), 
a  smaU  river,  rising  not  far  from 
Teanum,  is  called  by  Stat.  Silv.  iv. 
S,  66,  piger  Savo,  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  fall. 
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The  broad  champaign  belongiDg  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Save,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-clad  hills, 
along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion^  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense :  no  idle  plantations 
o{  platani  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  villicus^  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


'  A  diBtinction  wm  made  between 
the  villa  rttstioa,  properly  so  caUed, 
and  the  pseudo-urbanot  (Vitr.vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  for  both.  Of  the  latter,  Co- 
lumella, i.  8,  says:  Modus  autem 
membrorumque  numertu  aptetur  unu 
verso  consepto,  et  dividaiur  in  tres 
partesy  urhanam^  rusticam,  et  fruc 
iuariam.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain,  hay, 

*  The  plan  of  a  villa  rustica  is 
prescribed  at  length  by  Vairo,  Vi- 
trUvius,  and  Columella ;  but  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  foUows :  The  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  (oofiortesy  ckartes,  cartes). 
Van,  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
the  villictUy  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Varro, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6);  also  the  great 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  fire-side.  Vitr.  vi.  9: 
In  corte  culina  guam  calidissimo  loco 
desiffnetur.  Varro, supra:  Inprimis 
culina  videnda  ut  sit  admota  ( villici 
celle)  quod  ibi  hiemeantelucanis  tern* 
paribus  aliquot  res  canjieiuntur,  cibus 
paratur  ao  capitur.  Col.  magna  et 
alia  culina  paretur.  Near  this,  were 
the  bath-rooms,  (Vitr.  sect.  2),  a&d 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press,  (/or. 
cular)y  according  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary  Columella  says,  sect.  18 : 
Torculariapracipue  celUtque  oUafim 
ealida  eise  debent,  Sed  ut  eahre 
naturali  opus  est,  qui  contingit  jMtft- 
Hone  cceli  et  declinationey  iia  non 
opus  est  ignibus  aut  JIammis :  quo- 
niamfumo  etfuligine  sapor  olei  oor~ 
rumpitur,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  cella 
olearuB  and  vinaruB  also,  must  have 
been  here;  the  former  towards  the 
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courty'had  nothing  attractiTe  to  the  eye ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  cellce  close  to 
one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Ceres  wluch  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  seo  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs   of  the   inner 


south,  the  latter  towards  the  north ; 
but  both  of  them  upon  the  ground- 
floor.    Yarro:  FrucHbus  {humidisy, 
ui  eti  vinum  ei  oleum,  loco  piano  po» 
titu  eelku  faeiundum.  Col.  9:  exHs 
(ceUis)  qtiUB  tunt  in  piano  cuttodtam 
reeipiant  humidamm  rerum  tanquam 
vini  olei  venaliutn.    Hirt,  in  his  de> 
Bcription  of  the  plan  of  a  yilla,  says, 
'<  Under  the  cook's  dwelling^rooms 
are  the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olires,** 
&€.»  and  '^  under  the  apartments  of 
the  Villictts  are  the  wine-cellars;*' 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dweUing-rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  story,  or  whether  the  wine- 
cellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground — a  thing  unheard  of  amongst 
the  ancients.    Columella  places  the 
ergasiulum  only  under  ground,  sec. 
3 :   VinetU  quam  salitberrimum  tub* 
terraneum  ergoMtulum  plurimisidque 
anguttis  illustraium  fenestrit  atgue 
a  terra  eie  edilit^  ne  manu  eonHngi 
poesini.    Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.    They  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.    But  -such 
eellm  were  not  tit  piano,  and  such  a 
means  of  presenration  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times. — Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
vender were  preserved  under  ground, 
in  tabulatit.    Varr.   Col. :  GranariA 
tublimaia  dieponaniun   Vitni. 
Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fruetuariay  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  but 
Vitruvius  only  places  things  danger- 
ous in  case  of  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sec  6:  Horrea,  foenilia,  farraria, 
pistrina,  extra  villain  faeienda  vi- 
dentury  ut  ah  ignit  periculo  tint  villa 
tutioree.  In  Varro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves,  which  must 
have  been  elsewhere  besides  in  the 
outer  court,  were  prefexred  situated 
to  the  south.  CoL  sect.  3 :  Opiime 
eolutit  servie  celhB  meridiem  agui* 
noetialem  tpectantet  fietit^  What 
Vano  says  agrees  with  thiss  Familia 
ubi  vertetur  providendum,  ei  festi 
opere  aut  frigore  nut  calore,  et  ubi 
eommodistime  poeeint  te  guiete  red- 
perare.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bubiHa,  equilia^  otfi/ta,  wero 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Vi- 
truvius would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water. 
ing  cattle,  Var.  sect.  3 :  Bovee  enim 
ex  arvo  attate  redueti  hie  bibunly  hie 
perfunduniur  ;  nee  nUnut  e  pabuio 
cum  redierunt  anseresy  sues,  porci  ,* 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  ubi  maoeretur  lupinum,  item 
aUa,  qua  demieta  in  aquam  ad  usum 
aptiora  fiunt.  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  which  Varro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  Villa  ruttica^ 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themseWes  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry^.  Peacocks, 
with  their  wide-expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian*  and  Rhodian''  hens,  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^,  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


*  The  eort  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
doubtlew  rery  different  from  our 
farm-yardii,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Roman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacocks  for  ex- 
ample was  a  special  object  of  atten. 
tion.  For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
HortensiuB  from  Samoa,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  R,  R,  iii.  6,  6;  Plin.  z.  20, 
23;  Macrob.  SiU,  ii.  tt),  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  general,  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
ezeeption.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  18, 20 ;  see 
HoT.Sai.  i.  2,116;  ii.  2,23.  And  hence 
in  Varro^s  time  an  tgg  cost  5  €Unarii, 
a  peacock  60,  a  flock  of  100  hens 
40,000  HS.y  and  supposing  each  of 
these  had  on  an  average  three  young 
ones,  this  would  bring  in  60,000 HS.; 
and  M.  Aufidius  Lucro,  who  first  at- 
tempted to  fatten  them,  gained  fVom 
this  enterprise  a  yearly  income  of 
60,000  ^.S*.  Colum.  viii.  11 ,  Pallad. 
i.  28,  treat  especially  of  the  breeding 
of  them. 

^  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un. 


derstood  by  the  term  Numidiaa  hens. 
Columella  sajrs,  (viii.  2,  2),  Af"^' 
oana  m/,  guam  plerique  Numidicam 
dieunt,  Meleagridi  aimilit,  nut  quod 
ruiUam  galeam  et  crittam  capUe 
gerity  qua  uiraque  sunt  in  Melea^ 
gride  eesrulea^  but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and 
Plin.  X.  26,  88,  call  the  meleagrideM, 
gibherm^  and  in  Mart.  iii.  68,  they 
are  Numidiom  guttata;  hence  it  is 
concluded,thatour  guinea-fowls  (JVw- 
mida  tnelsagrU,  Linn.)  are  meant, 
but  their  galea  is  not  red»  but  blue, 
while  the  comb  is  red.  Perhaps  the 
guinea-fowls  are  a  variety  of  both. 

'  Rhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4)  were  kept  for 
their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  subject 
of  cock-fights,  Becker*s  Charielea^ 
English  Edition,  p.  64.  n.  6 ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  6,  prefers  the  native 
species ;  sect.  12 :  Rhodn  generis  aui 
Medici  propter  gravitatem  neque 
patrea  nimie  salacee^  nee  faseunim 
matres.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  68, 17.  in  the  villa  of  Fausti* 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  rtu  verum, 

'  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  pheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doYOS^  too  would  oyer  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are 
unoonfined.  Yet  Palladius  speaks 
(i.  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  re- 
counu  among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  viUa  of  Faustinus,  the 
impi&rum  pKanana  Coleharum,  It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  what 
Columella  says,  viii.  10,  6:  Aigue 
ea  genera,  qum  inira  aepta  villa  ci- 
b€aUur  (gaUinae,  oolumbs^  turturea, 
turdi)  fere  perseeuH  ntmiu :  nunc 
de  hu  dicendttm  est,  quibut  etiam 
exiiut  ad  offretHa  pabula  daniur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besides  the  peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,  the  pheasants  also. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

*  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modem  times ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it,  Plin.  z.  37,  4S, 
says:  Et  harum  amore  iruaniunt 
mulH;  tuper  tecta  esadificant  tur- 
ret t»,  nobilitcUemque  tingularum  et 
origines  narrant^  vetere  jam  exem- 
plo,  L,  Axiut,  equee  RomanttSj  ante 
bellum  civile  Pompeianum  denariit 
quadrinpentie  ttnguia  paria  vendi- 
iavU,  ut  M,  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  iii.  7, 10 :  Paren- 
tea  eorum  Ronue^  ti  sunt  formosi, 
bono  colore,  integri,  boni  teminhj 
paria  singula  vulgo  veneunt  dueenis 
nummis^  nee  non  eximia  singulis 
miUibus  nummum,  quas  nuper  cum 
mereator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  L,  Axio^ 
equite  Rom.y  minoris  quadringentis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Vano,  seve^ 
rioribus  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extrayagance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, Tiii.  8,  10:  Nam  nostri  pudel 
seeuli,  si  credere  vo/immim,  inveniri 
qui  quatemis  millibus  nummum  M- 
nas  aves  mercentur.  There  were, 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves,  and  houne- 
doYes.  Varr.  sect.  1 :  Duo  enim  gene- 
ra  in  tr^pitrrsporpo^inb  esse  sclent, 
Unum  agreste,  ut  alii  dieunt,  scufa* 
tile,  quod  habetur  in  turribus  ac  cO' 
luminibus  villa — alterum  genus  illud 
cdumbarum  est  clementius,  quod  cibo 
domestico  contentum  intra  liminajam 
nua  solet  pasei.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8); 
according  to  Pallad.  i.  24,  tn  prg* 
torio,  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  innide  and  out,  were  paint* 
ed  of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4 ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid,  Trist,  i.  9,  7,  refers  to  this : 

AsplcU  ut  venlant  ad  Candida   tecta  oo- 
lumlM, 
Acetplat  nullas  aordida  tunria  avea?  i 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  V axro  says,  sect. 
2,  tn  lino  ('W€pi<rr€poTpo<l>€ita)  sape 
vel  quinque  millia  sunt  inclusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shewn  by  Pliny,  x.  37, 63 : 
Quin  et  inlemuntia  in  rebus  magnis 
fuere,  epistolas  annexas  earum  pe- 
dibus  obsidione  Mutinensi  in  castra 
fionsulum  Decimo  Bruto  mittente. 
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and  riDg-doyes^®,  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  field-fares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  a^a- 
ragus,  whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  lactuca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red Cfecilian,  there  the  yellowish-green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions ;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
erucay  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  9f  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  vol&na,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


'^  The  gourmands  of  Rome  were 
not  content  with  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  es- 
pecial delicacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 
palumhi,  turtures,were  snared, or  their 
nests  taken.  As  these  would  not  breed 


in  confinement,  (ikil.  viii.9,  id  genus 
in  omiihans  nee  parit  nee  ejKltuHi,) 
they  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 
for  the  toble.  Pall  i.  85.  Cf.  Mart. 
ziii.6l,  and  iii.47}  turdorum  cwena. 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  villicus,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  an  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk, 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Minturn»  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  by  way  of  Suessa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  resi- 
deuce^S  which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


^^  The  deseription  of  the  viila 
urbana^  the  praiorium,  as  the  manor- 
honse  wu  eaUed,  is  taken  from  Pliny's 
Epistles,   partly   from   ii«    17,   and 


partly  firom  y.  6.    In  the  main  points   |   difficulties. 


the  author  has  followed  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.  The  Tusculan,  as  described 
in  the  second  letter,  presents  great 
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Binall  beds  of  various  forms;  while  the  declivitj  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  Animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  coyered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  dvvered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  ovsi  perietylium^^y  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specularis, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet  ^^  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
3hrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house ^^, 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
bills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens ; 


^^  The  reading  in  O  liiera  n- 
tniliiudinem,  (Plin.  Fp.  ii.  17,  4), 
has  been  foUowed,  where  D  and  al.^o 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup. 
port  of  i>  as  opposed  to  the  other  two 
letters,  suiu  only  the  A,  for  the  Ro- 
man  O  was  no  circle,  but  an  oval. 
Priorum  autem  duarum  literarum 
formoM  potitu  per  circuium  et  trian- 
ffulum  expressUset. 

*'  The  moss  in  the  impluvium, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plin.  xix.  1,6:  Rulent  ( vela)  in  eavU 


ipdium  et  mutcum  a  toi€  dsfendunt, 

^*  The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinearly,  as  ours  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacrificed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  catch 
the  sun^s  rays  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  winter- time,  several 
rooms  were  built  projecting  from  the 
line  of  the  building.  Such  an  one 
though  at  a  comer  of  the  building, 
was  that  described  by  Pliny,  ii.  17. 
8 :  AHnectiiur  an^uio  etUAevium  en 
apskta  curvatumy  quod  anUfiium  soiU 
fenettris  omnibtu  sequitur. 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  eavasdium, 
peristylium,  atrium^  and  colonnade  beyond  the  xystua^  into 
the  open  air. 

This  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode,  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pros- 
pect around;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter  ^^.  On  one  side  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books '^  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypocauatumy 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes'^.  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit  ^^. 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sphceris- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


"  Plin.  Ep,  ▼.  6,  22.  Ett  ei 
aiiud  eubiculum  a  proxima  piaiano 
viride,  ei  umbromm,  marmore  excui* 
turn  podio  tenus:  nee  cedit  ffraH<e 
marmoris  ramot  iruideniesque  ramie 
avet  imitata  pieiura, 

»«  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  8.  ParieH 
ejus  in  bibHotheae  epeoiem  firmarium 
inserium  est,  quod  non  legendum 
librUf  sed  lectitandas  capit. 


^7  See  the  Excuibus  on  The  Ro- 
man House. 

*^  We  see  that  the  slaves  did  not 
always  inhabit  small  bad  cells,  from 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  9.  Reliqua  pars 
lateris  hujus  servorum  libertorum- 
que  usibus  deiinetur,  plerisque  tarn 
mundisy  ut  accipere  hospites  posm 
sint. 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigone  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  haltereSy  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocauatum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings  ^^,  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  tricliniay 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment, was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiaritis  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xystus,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box-trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth ;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been   even   constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


'^  Two  such  turrea,  edifices  raised 
several  stories  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  were  in  the  Laurentian 
Villa.  Plin.  ii.  17,  12.  Therein  were 
several  diata,  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  consisting  of  more  or 
less  chambers:  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  villas,  or  similar  possessions, 
and  frequently  the  expression  seems 


to  mean,  separate  small  houses,  un- 
connected  with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  20.  Cf.  Tumeb. 
Adv.  xxiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turns  is 
used  by  Tibullus,  i.  vii.  19 : 

Utque  maris  vastum  pruspectet  turrilnis 

squor 
Prima  ntem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyrot? 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicatiDg  in 
one  part,  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  inyention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  He  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
preyented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groyes  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  oyer  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them**.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit-trees  and 
yegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm*^     From  hence  you 


"*  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced  hj  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Domitian,  can  haidly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious. 
Quid  quod  nomen  habent,  et  ad  magistri 
Vocem  quiaquc  sui  venit  eitatus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other 
signal. 

'*  Sudi  an  imitoHo  ruris  was  also 
to  "be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.  PI  in.  Ep. 
V.  6,  .35.  Does  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  ? 

Pauperis  exstruxit    oellam,   aed  vendldit 
Ollus 
Pnedia:  nunc  oeUam  pauperia  OIlut  ha- 
bet 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  aU  inconceivable 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  host  of  other 
vagaries ;  especiaUy  as  Martial  re- 
fers to  prdedia^  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  compre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark  green  ivy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrome^  which,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  lectica.  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shady  elms  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand,  shooting 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  Ulies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss^,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Gallus.  f^ere, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


hended.  But  a  safer  interpretation 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  poorly- fitted, 
up -cells  in  the  house  itself,  to  which 
the  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  abstinence ;  as  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Cons,  ad 
Heiv,  12,  Sumunt  quosdam  dies^ 
cum  Jam  illos  divUiarum  tadium 
cepitf  quibtu  humi  ceenent,  et  re- 
moto  auro  argentoqne  fictilibus 
utantur,  Ep.  18.  Non  est  nunCy 
quod  exisHmes  me  ducere  te  ad  mo- 
dicas  ceanas  et  pauperum  celtas,  ct 
quidquid  aliud  est,  per  quod  luxtiria 


diviiiarum  ttedio  ludit;  £p.  109. 
Desit  sane  varietas  marmorum  et 
concisura  aquarumy  cubiculis  inter- 
JIuentium  et  pauperis  oella  et  quid^ 
quid  aliud  luxuria  non  eontentu 
decore  simplici  miscet, 

^  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mus.  Borb.  ii.  tav.  36.  "A  Naiad  in 
a  verdant  plain  sitting  on  a  mosa- 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  head,  and  her  left  rest- 
ing on  an  urn,  from  which  flowed 
on  the  gra»sy  ground  the  scattered 
moisture  of  its  limpid  waters." 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
Tals  between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ljcoris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours ;  there 
was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  morn. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 


SCENE   THE    SIXTH. 


LYCORIS. 

POMPONIUS  had  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man,  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended. Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations  of  the  ill-humoured  Calpurnius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transitorium,  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  forum  Romanum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast',  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  : 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth, 


'  As  the  language  of  grimace  is 
very  expressive  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especially  among  more  southern 
nations,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to 
consider  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  which  contain  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  on  which  this 
narration  is  based,  is  Plant.  Mil. 
Glor.  ii.  2,  46,  where  the  attitudes  of 
PalsestriOy  who  is  brooding  over  a 
scheme,  are  pourtrayed  in  the  most 
lively  colours.  Periplectomenes,  who 
is  observing  him,  thus  speaks : 

....  illuc  tit  vide, 


Quemadmodum  abstittt,  aeyera  fttmte  curas 

cogitana. 
Pectus  digitis  pultat,  oor  credo  erocatu- 

nim  eat  forss. 
Ecoe  avortit,  nUus  leva ;  in  femiae  habet 

levam  manuxn; 
Dextera  digitis  ntionem  coroputat,  feriens 

fiemur 
Dexterum  ita  vehementer,  quod  tactu  «gre 

tuppetlt 
Concrepuit  digitia ;  labont  crebro,  oommu- 

tat  atatua. 
Ecoere  autem  capite  nutat ;  non  placet  qucd 

repperit. 
Quidquid  eat  incoctum  non  expromet :  bene 

coctum  dabit. 
Ecee  autem  aedifloat ;  columnam  mento  auf- 

(Ulait  auo. 
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as  he  turned  suddenly  and  called  the  Blaye  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

'  Hasten  home  immediately/  said  he,  '  bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  tabema  of  the  tonsor  Licinus',  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave ; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
CariiuB^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  'Is  your  lord  at  home?* 
'To  you,  yes  I'  replied  the  oatiarius;  'to  others,  in  the 
forum.'  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium.  A  ci^ 
bicularius  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  lecttis 
and  looking  over  accounts.  I^ear  him  stood  a  freed-man 
with  the  counting  board^,  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,   probably,  of  higher  value:   various  accounts,  ^te- 


'  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
day,  and  made  known  to  poiterity  by 
Horace's  mention  of  him.  Ari.  Poet. 
301.  He  is'  said  to  have  become 
wealthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
have  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  foUowing  epi- 
gram: 

Hannoreo  tumulo  Liciniu  jaoet;  at  Cato 
nullo; 
Pompdtu  parvo.    Quis  putet  ease  decs? 

'  Carinas  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Rome,  (/aute  Carina,  Virg.  jEn. 
▼iii.  361) ;  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Esquilinus.  It  contained  the 
palaces  of  most  of  the  nobles,  as 
Pompeius,  Q.  Cicero,  and  others, 
and  also  the  most  respectable  ton- 
strifue,  to  which  number  that  cer- 


tainly  did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Vultejus:  Culiello  pro- 
prios  purganiem  leniter  uugue». 
Hot.  Ep.  i.  7,  51. 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mtts,  Cap, 
iv.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lies  on  a  lectns,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roU. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (Flotilla), 
and  at  his  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned, .  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  fore-finger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  libripent :  but  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
it  is  certain  that  a  scene  might  very 
well  be  represented  in  which  a  master 
is  casting  up  accounts  with  his  dis^ 
pensatcr,  or  procurator. 
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gillares  with  the  stylus,  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed^,  were  lying  around. 

'Hail,  Largus!'  cried  Pomponius,  as  he  entered.  'Hail 
to  you,  also!'  replied  the  man ;  'but  what  brings  you  hither 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ?'  Pomponius  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freed-man,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  '  Good  news  V  was  at  length  his  answer.  '  Gallua 
leaves  Rome  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

'  Goes  he  to  his  villa  ?'  enquired  the  astonished  Largns 
as  he  raised  himself.  '  Aye  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  the  other.  '  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

'And  do  you  call  this  good  news?'  asked  Largus. 
*  Was  it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty 
Falernian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart?  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa,  amidst 
a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of  rebellion 
at  Rome?* 

'All  very  true'  retorted  Pomponius.  'But  have  we 
not  already  preceded  far  enough?  The  copies  of  the 
pompous  inscriptions  on  the  Temples  and  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression 
of  the  country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yes- 
terday— do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to 
weave  a  most  inextricable  net  ?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his 
presence  in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusations? 


*  This  description  is  taken  from 
«  painting  of  Heiculaneum,  in  which 
» large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two'heaps  of  money :  before  it  stands 
an  inkstand  with  a  writing-reed  lying 
upon  it,  and  further  on,  a  roll  half 


open,  with  a  label  hanging  down, 
pugillaret  with  a  stylus,  and  » tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  seeo 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Borb. 
i.  12,  for  an  engraving  of  this. 
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till  Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  reriye,  and  his  false 
accusers  meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule?  No, 
far  better  is  it  that  he  go,  and  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you:  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and,' — ^here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly, 
*  Tou  may  be  right,'  said  he :  '  but  do  you  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  witnesses  of  yesterday?' 

'As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  'Still  I 
will  have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcon- 
tents too  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster 
around  him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the 
while  at  the  table  near  him,  'doubtless,  we  shall  want 
money,  with  which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

^What  again?'  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  'Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces r 

*  Certainly  I'  said  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  Gallus;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments  and  garlands* — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill^.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Oripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  ])romised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.    We  must  give  up  the  entire 


*  These  were  the  kind  of  people 
Irom  whom  were  procured  the  daily 
Deoesiaries.  In  Plautus,  Trin.  ii.4. 8, 
when  Letbonicus  demanded  from  the 
slaTe  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  received,  the  latter  replied : 

Comerain,  expocun,  exniMtum,  dotum  in 

baUneb. 
Pbcator,  pbtor  abstulit,  lanlf,  coqui, 
Atitotiec,  myropols,  aucupes. 

[gal.] 


and  Onatho  in  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2,  26. 
says: 

ConcuiTUDt  beti  mi  obTiam  eupediarii  om- 


Cetarii,  lanU,  ooqui,  tutam,  piKatoret. 

7  These  are  the  words  of  the  Tri- 
nummus  :  Cor^i  cUo,  quasi  tituob- 
jiciat  fortnioiM  papaverem. 
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enterprize  if  you  grudge  the  biut  wherewith  to  catch  the 
fishV 

'  You  come  too  often/  said  Largus ;  '  your  bait  is  an 
expensive  one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
will  bite^  or  no.    But  be  it  so.   What  sum  do  you  require  ?' 

'  Only  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  than  you  hare 
often  lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night' 

*Well  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
gold  ?'  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave 
the  purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius'. 
'  Only  mind,'  added  he,  *  that  these  are  the  last.' 

Fomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
himself.  He  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga^  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
tabema,  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him ;  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet, 


'  A  yery  favourite  comparison  of 
ihose  who  made  a  smaU  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especiaUj  applied  to  heredipet^j  le- 
gacj-hunters,  who  sent  presents  to 
those  on  whose  property  they  had  a 
design.  The  saying  was  as  common 
then  as  now,  '  To  throw  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  salmon.*  So  says  Mart.  ri. 
63,6: 

Munem  magna  tamen  mbit,  sed  mitit  in 
hamo: 


so  also  v.  18, 7 : 

Imitantar  hamos  dona. 
Cf.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  5,  26. 

^  If  forty  aurei  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  aureut  would 
have  weighed  7i  scruples,  and  been 
worth  144  ffS.^  reckoning  the  scruple 
at  20  JfS\  in  which  case  138  aurei 
would  have  made  up  the  sum  of 
20,000  HS, 
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formed  a  complete  caricature  ^^  But,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulencOy  his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity ;  with 
keen  eye  he  obsenred  every  thing  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — 'It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  tahema  for 
some  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  taiistrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it^^  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tensor  and  his 
assistants  practised  their  art;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  There  is  iio  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said 
Pomponius ;  *  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without 
being  asked,  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other 
persons'  business ^^.  Come  into  the  street;  we  shall  be 
quieter  in  the  adjoining  basilica,'  The  slave  followed  him. 
*  Dromo,'  began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  *  I 
have  an  important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your 


*®  So  Harpax  describes  Pseudoliuu 
PUut.  Pseud,  iv.  6, 120 : 

BuAis  quidam,  ventrioiui,  cnuBb  lurls,  subr 

niger, 
Magno  caplte,  aeutli  oculis,  ore  mbicundo 

admodum, 
ifiignia  pedibus. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Pteudo- 

Saurea  Leonidas,  is  given  in   the 

Annaria,  ii.  3,  20 : 

IfacUentii  malis,  nifuliu,  aliquantum  veo* 

triosust 
TrucuknUs  oculis,  commoda  Btaturs,  tiisti 

ftonte. 

*i  In  the  tonsiriruB,  the  hair  was 
cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the  nails 


cleaned. 

^>  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proverbial  sajing  in  Plaut. 
True.  i.  2,  35.    Suo  vestknenio  et 
dbo  aiienis  rebus  eurare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  himself  with  that  per- 
son's affairs.   So  in   Plaut.  Rudens, 
i.  2,  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
who  is  pursuing  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  them : 
Si  tu  de  Ularum  ccenatunu  vesperi  es, 
Illif  curandum  ceiueo,  Scepamio. 
S  apud  me  esurus  es,  mi  openun  dari  volo. 

4—2 
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caution  and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it  Gallus  travels 
this  morning  to  his  Campanian  villa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow 
bim  to  Baifld.  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness 
of  his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thither  in  writing. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
every  thing  save  violence.' 

'Very  good,'  replied  the  slave;  'but  corruption  re- 
quires money;  and  the  tabellarii  of  Gallus  are  the  most 
honest  donkeys  ^^  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be 
of  assistance  to  us,'  he  continued  thoughtfully  ;  '  but  he  is 
an  insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  any  thing  without 
being  well  paid  for  it.' 

'  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  '  Here  is  gold  I  pure 
gold!  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popince  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica,  that  I  may  give  it  you.' 

'  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  '  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
it.  But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be 
an  oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?     But  111  provide  for  that 


"  The  Romans  had  a  vast  num- 
ber of  worda  of  abuse,  many  of  which 
were  very  coarse.  8ee  Plaut  Pteud, 
i.  8,  126,  where  however  only  a  smaU 
selection  is  to  be  found.  They  sel- 
dom  used  the  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  commonly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  b&s  waa 
never  a  word  of  abuse ;  but  not  so 
oWnttf,  as  Tcr.  Adelph.  v.  8, 12 : 

Quid  tu  autem  huic,  Min«,  auwultat? 
Besides  eani$y  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  vervex,  sheep,  simple- 
ton, sometimes  occurs,  as  Juv.  z.  60 : 
If  agnot  pcMie  Tin»  ycrrecum  in  pstrio  naad: 
and  Plaut.  Mere.  iii.  3,  6, 

Itsne  vero^  vctvez,  tntio  cis. 
The  following  were  also  frequently 
made  use  of^-^hircusy  (Plaut.  MasL 

OermaDia  illuvin,  ruaticua,    hircus,    ham 
luia. 


i.  1, 89),  verret,  ( Plant.  Mil.  Glor,  iv. 
2,  68.)  vuUuriut^  and  cuoulus;  but 
more  frequently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plant. 
Pteud.  i.  2,  4, 

Neque  hominea  magla  asinoa  uEquam  vidi. 
Its  plagia  ooatae  callent, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insensi- 
bility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  equidem  latuc  oa  tuum  impudena  ri- 
dere  nimium  Tellein : 

Qui  eaaet  atatus,  flabellulum  tenere  te  an- 
num tantum, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, Asinus  ad  tibiam,  or  ad  l^am. 
[So  also  hirsuta  eapella  was  said  of 
dirty  .looking  men,  Juv.v.  155;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  12 ;  xxiv.  8.] 
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also ;  rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  sammons  to  the 
bath,  you  shaU  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least 
haye  been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris 
except  through  you/ 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  popince.  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
tabema  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicund  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  shewed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar".  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  ehn-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

'But. now  drink,  Cerinthus!'  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falemian  that  I 
shly  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.* 


*^  Vinegar- water,  peMca,  a  oom/- 
moQ  drink  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 
(Spart.  Hiulr,  10),  as  well  as  of 
sUves.  PUnt.  MU.  iii.  2,  2a 

AUl  eInU  rant,  alll  powam  potitant. 


Palsstrio  is  evidentlyhimself  amongst 
those  who  indulge  in  pofca,  whilst 
Sdederus  and  Lucrio  intoxicate 
themselvet  by  wine. 
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^In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  slaye,  'the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  burn,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lycoris.  Tou  know  how  Gallus  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality.' 

'  Gallus,  indeed  V  said  the  other,  *  why  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birth-day,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  I'll  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.' 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina, 
'  Ah  I  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figure ;  '  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

^  Oh  I  welcome  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance,  '  Tou  have  come  at  the  hap- 
piest possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey, 
and  I  am  now  celebrating  my  birth-day  ^^.' 

*  How,  your  birth-day  ?  Excellent  I  We  must  make 
a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But  by  Mercury  and  La- 
vema,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  I  damsel,  wine 
here  I  Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.  A  lagena  here  I'  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  'and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagena  came.  'The  name  has  six  letters,^  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  '  let  six  cyathi  be  filled.^  *  But  not 
unmixed,  surely  ?'  put  in  Cerinthus.  *  What  cares  the 
genius  about  water  V  replied  the  other.  *  To  Gripus' 
health  I       How,    Cerinthus,    you    won't    shirk,    surely  ? 


[>'  The  celebration  of  the  birth, 
day  amongst  the  Romans  is  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
tecting genius,  and  to  inyite  their  re- 
lations and  friends  to  festivities. 
{nataiieia  dapet).  Varro,  Censor. 
2;  Ovid.  7mMii.  13,  13;  Tibul.i. 


7,  49;  ii.  2,  1;  Pers.  ii.  1;  vi.  18; 
Juv.  zi.  83;  Cic.  PhU,  ii.  6;  Mart. 
zi.  66 ;  z.  27 ;  Oell.  ziz.  9 ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautus.  The  friends  who 
came  brought  congratulations  and 
presents,  M art.  viii.  64;  iz.64.  Many 
ancient  monographies  treat  of  this 
custom.] 
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Bravo  I  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Rome  ?  To  the  Falemian  region  for  certain  ?  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live !  An  excellent  master  I  We*ll  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthus,  health  to  your  lord  I*  *Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him,'  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

'  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Ghione,  and 
drink  with  us.    By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

'  True,'  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him  ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  **.'  *  Oh !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 
'Yes,'  cried  he,  *the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
'*  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affair.'" 
'What  say  you?'  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme ; 
'  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
against  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  ?  Whither  would  you  go  T 
exclaimed  the  other  two.  'To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 
'You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye?'  'Oh  no,'  said 
Oripus,  '  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  '  How  ?  I 
fa> fatigued  ^^?'     He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


*^  In  Terent.  Eun,  iy.  5,  4,  this  is 

said  bj  Chremes,  who  is  somewhat 

tipsy,  to  Pjthias,  and  she  answers 

similarly : 

CH.     —"  Vah !  qtuuito  nunc  fonnocior 
Videre  mihi  quam  dudum.     FY.  Certe 

tu  quidem  pol  multo  hilarior. 
CH.    Vrrtrani  herele  hoc  verum  ent:  Sine 

G«iere  et  Llbcro  (Hget  Venue. 


"  In  Plant.  Most.  i.  4, 18,  where 
the  drunken  Gallidamates  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Madet  homoy 
and  the  drunken  man  stammers  out 
in  reply,  iun^  me  ais  ma-ma-madere. 
The  same  authority  affords  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  picture  here  given* 
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sank  down.  '  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while/  said 
Gripus,  '  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll 
immediately  carry  it  to  its  destination.'  The  drunken  man 
nodded  assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained 
from  the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep 
in,  paid  the  score,  and  hurried  off  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone,  the  budness  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces  ^,  glided  cau- 
tiously along;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  i|ito  the  well-known  cellce,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus  ^^ 


^"  On  such  occasions  to  avoid 
being  recognised,  the  gaiments  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cttoulltu.  So  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprise  his 
love.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31 :  Domum  venii 
capiie  obvoluto,  Juv.  vi.  330 ; 
Ilia  jubet  munto  JuvcQem  properare  cucuUo ; 

and  viii.  145 : 

noctumus  adulter 
Tempoia  Bantonioo  velas  adoperta  cucullo. 

Cf.  Rupert!  in  iii.  170 ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ver. 
4 :  Voffari  per  tabemat  ae  iupana- 
ria  ohteeio  capite  eucuttitme  vulgari 
viatorio.  See  the  Excursus  on  The 
Male  Autre. 

**  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  street-lighting  at  Rome, 
till  very  late,  as  no  mention  is  made 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  1  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 
quoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiochia;  adhi- 
bitis  patufu  clamferro  ntccincHs  ve<- 
peri  per  taberjiat  paiabaiur  ei  com- 
pita,  qtheritando  Greco  8erm<me,eujue 
erat  impendio  gnarusy  quid  de  Ca- 
sare  quisque  sentireL  Et  fuec  confi- 
denter  agebat  in  urbe,  ubi  pemoc- 
iantium  luminum  olaritudo  dierum 
eoletimiiari/ulgorem.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas- 
sages of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  Cod.  JwHn,  viii.  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meant ;  concerning  which  see  the  £x- 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  cnrtain  bemg 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
chambers,  where  youths,  surrounded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment*^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  loyer, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty '^ 


cunas  on  T*he  Baihs.  Lastly,  the 
buming  of  the  Christians,  TaciL 
Annal.  zv.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

General  illuminations  of  whole 
towns  however  were  not  unusual  a* 
moog  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews, 
(  Btthr  ad  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
carUest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut.  Cic.  22 :  rd  ik 
<peS'ra  iroXKd  KortKafAire  Toiks  orre- 
Mdwo^,  Xaivrdiia  koI  dada^  Urreiv' 
T»v  kitl  Tats  6upai9.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  iUuminated. 
Dio.  Cass.  lix.  17:  to  t«  XoiTdv 
T^  f|M^fia9  Kai  Tv)V  vvicra  irdaav 
elirridOttcraVf  iroWov  fikv  airroOev 
<f>toT69y  iroWov  dh  Kol  ex  Ttov  6p£v 
iirt\dfi\lfavT09  <r<l>t<TL,  tov  yap  x""' 
plow  fiijvoeidoi/ff  ovrov  irvp  Travra- 
XoBev  Kaddirep  iv  dedrpw  Tivl  iMx' 
Ori,  Sore  firiStfiiav  al<rdfi<rtv  too  a\6~ 
Tot-v  yevetrBau  When  Tiridates  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  flluminated.  Oio.  Cass.  Ixiii.  4 : 
Kai  ird<ra  /liv  ^  woXiv  ixcKderfiriTO  Kai 
ipwal  Kai  <rr€<f>avi9fAa<nv.  This  was 
so  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
Greece.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  20;  and 
when  Septimius  Severus  made  his 
entrance,  Ixziv.  li  ii  re  yap  iroXiv 
trdcra  dtStai  t«  Kai  dd<ppat9  iare' 
tftdvwTOy  Kai  2/xaT/oiV  iroiKiXow  ixe- 
KOtrfirrro,   i^wrl  t€   Kai   dvfjiidfia<n» 


ikafiirt :  and  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Zoticus  under  Elagabalus,  Ixxiv.  16. 
Alartial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
z.  6, 4 : 

Quaado  erit  ille  dio,  <{ao  campui  et  arbor 
etomnte, 
Luoebit  Latia  culta  fenestra  nmu  ? 

[See  further  Stat.  SUv.  i.  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  6,  62—70;  Arrian.  JSpieL  i. 
19,  24 ;  ii.  17,  17 ;  TertuU.  de  Id9i, 
15;  App.  MeL  iv.  26 ;.  Claudian.  de 
Nupt,  206 ;  Prudent,  contra  Symm. 
ii.  1009;  Pacat.  Paneg,  Theod.VJ.] 
Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  lupanaria,  as  if  it  was  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Elect  i.  3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  TertuUian,  Apologet.  35  : 
Cur  die  lato  non  laureit  posies  ad- 
fwUnramut^  nee  lueernis  diem  in- 
fringimus  9  Honesta  res  est  solem- 
nitate  publica  exigente  inducere 
domui  lute  habiium  alieujtu  novi 
lupanaris.  Secondly,  Ad  tueor.  ii. 
6 :  proeedit  de  janua  laureata  et 
Ittcemata,  ut  de  novo  eonsistorio  Ii' 
bidinutn  publicanim.  The  same  was 
the  case  on  birth  and  wedding-days. 
See  also  Ferbar.  de  lueem,  sepulcral; 
Perrutzer  on  Juvenal,  zii.  92.  - 

*>  Such  is  really  related  by  Petron. 
c.  7. 

»  See  Horat.  iU.  10,  i.  25 ;  Tib. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
Ccalian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  eyidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity; 
for  there  was  no  tahema  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  thrediiold 
crossed  hj  the  step  of  any  yi^tor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps  that 
pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vestibulunif  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pcenuld  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  enquired  the  ostiarius^.  *  A  tc^l- 
lariua  from  GaJlus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  'My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other;  Mead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed 
the  muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  '  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come?'  he  inquired.  'He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply:  'but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages  ?    It  is  late ;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica^ 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm^,  disclosing  something 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.    She  Was,  it  is  true,  no 


i.  1,  66;  Prop.  i.  16;  Ovid.  Amor. 
i.  6,  ii.  19,  21. 

"  So  the  otHariut  inquind  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
Helf  to  be  a  tabellariua,  Cic.  Phil,  ii. 
31 :  Janitors  Quis  iu$  A,  Marco: 
Tabellariug, 

**  So  many  paisagea  of  this  kind 


could  be  adduced  in  justification,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularly.  The 
wide  opening  for  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  arms,  caused  the 
light  iurUcaf  oi  every  occasion  of  the 
person^s  stcoping,  to  slip  down  oto- 
the  arm.  A  r tists  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  yoatbful  freshness  and  ohild-like 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Qallns  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractiye  than  eyeri  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  fiat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  every  thing  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

'  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press/  said  she 
to  the  maidensi  *  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers,  too,  Cypassis  ?'  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  '  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us^.  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Callus.  *  At  last  I'  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him.' 

The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tabellarius  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.     The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


'^  An  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Lycoris  in  the  year  728,  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im- 
portance here.  If  we  suppose  the 
Eclogues oiVvt^l  to  have  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.U.C.,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
would  have  been,  at  the  period  of  the 
downfaU  of  Oallus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-five.  [If, 
as  Senr.  (on  Virg.  Ed.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertzberg  {quest,  Propertian. 
specim)  moie  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  ill-renowned 
paramour  of  Antonius,  Cytheris,  (a 
freed  woman  of  Volumnius  Eutrape- 
lus,)  she  must  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Oallus,  twenty-eight  yearft  old 


in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
lus.  Respecting  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris,  see  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  24 ;  (td  Ait,  x. 
10,  16;  adFam,  ix.  26;  Plut.  Ant, 
9 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  viii.  16 ;  Schol.  Crag. 
ad  Her,  Sat.  i.  2,  65,  10,  77.J 

^  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.    Mart.  vi.  94 : 

PonuntuT  letnper  dirysendeta  Calpetiftno, 
Sive  foriB,  seu  cum  conat  In  urbe  dornl^ 
Sic  etiam  In  itabulo  wmper,  sic  ccraat  in 
agro. 
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the  door,  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  sounds,  and 
shi^  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tiom  became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 
dooA  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  h^  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most!  extreme  state  of  excitement  *  We  must  away  from 
hen^  this  very  night,'  cried  she.  *  Send  Lydus  to  me.' 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhedoR  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 


SCENE   THE    SEVENTH. 


A  DAT  IN  BAIiE. 

IF  any  place  of  antiqaity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  Hying,  it  assuredly 
was  Bai»^9  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy » 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  fayourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baisa  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  cKmate,  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscs^  by  the  erection  of  magnificent  yillas.  The 
lofty  towers^  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


>  Bais  asserted  a  decided  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  numerous  baths 
of  Italy ,-*(  whence  Martial,  ▼!.  42, 7» 
amongst  many  other  baths,  mentions 
Bai  prineipe»i  and  its  name  is  used 
by  poeta  as  an  appdlation  for  baths 
generally,  Tibnll.  iii.  6,  3 ;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  most  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
pleasant : 
Nullus  In  ortie  nnni  BsUb  prolaoeC  smcraii, 

says  Horace,  Episi.  i.  1,  83;  and  all 
writers  making  mention  of  it  concur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 
Baccius  {de  ThermU^  p.  1(92)  briefly 
extols  its  advantages.  <  The  city  lay,* 
says  he,  'on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  covered 
with  green :  to  the  north,  at  a  distance 
of  five  Roman  mUes,  {miliia  peu- 
tuum)^  lay  Cumae,  three  miles  nearer 
the  Lacns  Avemus ;  southwards,  dis- 
tant three  miles,  was  Misenum,  and 
Puteoli,  the  same  distance  across  the 


Bay.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  climate  made  it  an  agreeable  place 
of  sojourn,  even  in  winter,  and  there 
was  no  season  of  the  year  when  the 
trees  did  not  present  fruits,  and  the 
gardens  flowers.*  Compl  Strabo,  v.  4, 
187 ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  51. 

'  By  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  stories 
above  the  rest  of  the  building,  to 
allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  such  in  his  Laurentinvm, 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17?  12) :  Hino  turm 
ris  eriffitur,  9Ub  qua  duBtm  dtue^  toH* 
dem  m  ipsa :  praterea  eematio,  qiuf 
laiwifnum  mare,  longiuimum  iUuSy 
anuBnisrimoM  villat  prospicii.  So  the 
turres  (TibuU.  i.  7,  19)  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heyne.  It  may 
be  well  imagmed  that  the  villc  around 
BaisD,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
displayed  everywhere  the  most  mag. 
nificent  views,  were  also  provided 
with  such  turreM.     The  environs  of 
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coast,  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  yillas  of  more  humble  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times^,  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory.  was  Misenum  with  ite  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cam»,  haUowed  by  amnent 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  ATemus,  which,  with 
the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it.  seemed  to  represent  on  earth 
the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  eyen  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Bsied  a  most  de* 
lightful  place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  saiphor- 
baths  ^  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


Bale  ^ere  not  considered  healthy,  as 
we  see  horn  Oicero^s  letter  to  Dola- 
bella,  (iz.  12),  and  therefore  the  villas 
were  buUt  as  far  out  into  the  sea  as 
possible,  and  probablj  higher  than 
was  usual. 

'  Seneca,  who  took  such  offence 
at  the  mode  of  life  at  Bats,  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriying 
there,  praises  the  choice  of  those  men. 
EpUt,  61.  lilt  quo^u€y  ad  quat  pri* 
motforiuna  Homani  popuii  publiooM 
opes  transtuUty  C.  Marius,  ei  Cn, 
Pompeius,  et  CuBtary  ezirtueerwU 
quidem  vilka  in  regions  Baiana^ 
ted  iUas  ifttposuerttni  eummis  jugie 
mon/tttm.  They  looked  more  like 
eaatra  than  viUa.  But  beside  these 
there  were  splendid  palaces  built 
round  the  whole  bay,  which,  with 
the  towns  lying  upon  it,  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  Tast  city. 
Strabo,  ▼•  4,  "Awac  d*  etrrl  xaTtm 


xttiv  'w6\9tnv,  at  «^a/&ep,  tovto  H 
rats  olKodofiiaii  Kal  ^vreftfuv,  aS 
^cera^d  (rvi/ex«t«  oZfrai  fiiat  irokewt 
S^w  irapixovrai,  Cf.  Dio  Cass. 
above. 

^  The  springs  at  Baise  were  of 
very  different  ingredients,  and  the 
sanatory  powers  manifold.  Plin. 
xxxi.  2,  2.  Ali4B  euiphtingy  alim 
aluminiSf  alia  aa/w,  aiitt  niiriy  aiim 
bituiminie,  nannuikg  eiiam  adda 
tideave  mi:ttura,  vapore  quoqwe  ipso 
oHqua  proeunt.  Chief  of  all  were 
the  hot  sulphureous  vapours  which 
sprang  up  in  many  places,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  heights,  and  were 
used  as  baths  to  promote  perspiratioa. 
Such  svdaioria  were  situated  not  only 
in  the  town  of  Bai«  itself,  but  doae 
to  the  spot  where  the  vapours  rose 
irom  the  ground.  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  in 
maniihu    Cumanarwm    et  Baianis 
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persons  in  healthy  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the  cares 
and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to  enjoy* 
ment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
MturfUjUia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  impu- 
tations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
«[itirely  e&ce.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but  a 
stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  hetainje,  surrounded 
by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily-painted  gon- 
dolas, while  song  and  music  resounded  from  the  skiffs  of 
many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking  lazily  on  the 
level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


»u»t  Jeea  Mvdaiumihtu  excavatOy  in 
qyibuM  vapor  fervidua  ab  imo  nascens 
ignis  vehementiaperforai  earn  terram, 
per  eumque  manando  in  hit  loeis 
oritur  et  ita  sudaHonum   egregiat 
officii  uHlitaies,    These  hot  streams 
of  Yapoiii  were  conducted  by  means 
of  pipes  into  the  buildings.  Dio  Cass. 
xWiii.  61.  Ti}v  3*   dTfiiSa  avrou  h 
T€  obuifiaTa  firretapa  (sutpensuras) 
itd    am\t}»to»     avdyova-tf    KdirravBa 
aurp  nrvpi4SvTai,    Of  this  kind  was 
the  bath  ad  mjrrleto,  celebrated  by 
Hor.  MpisL  i.  16,  6,  which  also  lay 
outside  the  town,  and  probably  on  an 
eminence,  for  Celsus,  ii.  17)  sajs :  Sic^ 
cut  ealor  est — ^uarundam  TMhtra- 
Uum  sudaUonUm,  ubi  a  terra  pr^fu- 
sus  calidus  vapor  ad\fieio  inchtditur^ 
sicut  super  Saias  in  mgrteOs  ha^ 
bemus.    If  the  bath  was  Tisited  by 
numerous  inralids  on  account  of  the 


efficacy  of  its  waters,  yet,  doubtless, 
far  greater  numbers  came  from  Rome, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  to. 
Naples,  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
seemed  places  created  entirely  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4, 
Batat  Kal  ra  dtpfid  Sdcrra,  tu  xal 
irp6^  Tpv<f>iiv  Kal  irpd^  OepaTaiav 
vovtav  iiriTtideta.  Dio  Cassius,  supra. 
KaTa<rK€vat  t«  ou»  irtpi  dfi<t>OT€pa 
iro\wTfX«r«  iio-mjirrai,  xai  €<mv  it 
T«  fitov  diayuyfiv  xai  4«  dictcriv 
iinTnisiorara.  Hence  Cicero  also, 
{pro  Ctei,  20),  especially  dwells  on 
Jie  free  manner  in  which  Clodia  de- 
meaned herself,  not  only  in  urbe,  in 
kortisthnt  in  Baiarum  iUa  celebritate. 
Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix  the 
number  of  Tisitofs  at  a  bath,  Bai« 
is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by.  Strab. 
V.  2» 
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underwent  severe  trials^,  to  which  it  not  nnfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  ^  and  that  gambling  was  carried  to 
a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to  be 
^  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice^.'  Still  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which  pleasure 
was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of  folly,  and 
that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and 
wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps  less  deserv- 


^  The  warning  uttered  by  Pro- 

pertius,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynihia,  is  weU 

known. 

Tu   modo  qusmprimum  oaRTuptat  deiere 
BaUs; 

Multis  bta  dabunt  Ilton  dlwidiuxn ; 
Litora  quae  ftierant  outls  tnlmica  puellis: 

Ah  pereant  Bai«p  crimen  amoria»  aqua^ 

Martial  jokes  on  a  case  at  Baiae,  of  a 
Penelope  becoming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63. 

Casta  nee  antiquii  ccdens  Lcvina  SaMn^ 
Bt  quamvto  tetrioo  trictior  ipta  yiro» 

Dum  modo  Lucrino^  modo  ae   pennfttit 
ATernOy 
Bt  dum  Baiania  aaepe  fovetur  aquia; 

Inciditinflammaa,Juvenemque,  aecuta  vellcCo 
Co^Juge  Penelope  ventt,  abit  Helene. 

*  Baias  sibi  celebrandtu  Ituntria 
iiesumHlf  says  Seneca,  Ep,  bl ;  and 
his  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  although  drawn  in  some- 
what glowing  colours.  Videre  ebrias 
per  litora  errantesy  et  oomissiUiones 
navigantium  et  tymphoniarum  can- 
Hbu8  persirepentee  locus,  et  alia^ 
qum  velut  soluta  legibtu  Ituniria 
non  tantuM  peoeai,  $ed  publicat, 
quid  necesse  est  9  We  see,  however, 
that  such  charges  as  these  did  not  ap- 


ply first  to  the  more  debauched  time 
of  the  emperors,  for  C<elius  has  similar 
imputaions  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cusers. Cic. /»ro  Co/.  16.  Acousatares 
quidem  libidines^  amoreSf  adultena^ 
Baias,  actas^  convivia,  oamissatUmes, 
oantusy  symphonias^  naviffia  jaetant. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod,  4,  ad  Fam. 
iz.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adverts  to 
the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  their  debauchery,  and  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  ibid.  20.  J^i- 
hU  igitur  ilia  vieinitas  redoUtS  nihU 
homnumfama^  nihU  Bairn  denique 
ipsa  loquuntur9  ilia  vero  non  lo- 
quuntur  solum,  verum  eiiam  persO' 
nant,  hac  umus  mulieris  Ubidinem 
esse  prolapsam,  ui  ea  non  modo  soil- 
twHnem  ac  tenebras  atque  h^e  Jtoffi" 
tiorum  integumenta  noti  qu^trat^  eed 
in  turpissimis  rebus  frequentissima 
eelebritate  et  clarissima  luce  Uetetur., 
What  this  woman  did  at  Baias,  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Rome. 

7  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter:  diversorium  vitiorum. 
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ing  of  reprobation,  than  the  lioentioosness  which,  in  the 
metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secrecy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  Baiffi 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  BaisB  existed  at  Baden,  in  aU  their 
grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had  died 
sway  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  delights, 
that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find  nothing 
repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden,  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there  com^ 
mon  to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many  an 
imputation  cast  on  Baisd,  may  admit  of  being  softened,  pro^ 
vided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those  of 
the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred  from 
individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Bai^d  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision,  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended- journey  to  Baiad.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tabemce  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fulloy  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  dispatched 
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his  vicarius  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  stun  of  money  des- 
tined for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
journey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Qallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan^  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  CSampania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  reyealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spumed  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  BaisB  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprbed,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  shewed  signs  of  an  approaching  journey. 
'  To  Baiaa,'  said  he,  scornfully,  *  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  MoBsial  Out  of  the  thermos  into  the 
Jrigidarium^  I* 


'  Italy  was,  and  is  stiU  rich  in 
both  warm  and  cold  medicinal  springs; 
especially  Campania  and  Etiuria.  Of 
the  latter,  Strabo  speaks,  v.  2.  Uo\- 
Xt]  6k  Kal  Tcdv  Bepfiuv  vtdTav  a^- 
dovia  Kara  Ttiv  Tv/iptiuidv,  airtp  t« 
irXqar/ov  elvai.  t»7«  'P«a/ui7ff  ovx  ^"rrov 
tifavipel  tuv  iv  Batatc  a  dieopofiao'- 
Toi  iroXit  irdtnrtoif  fidXicrra,  Mart, 
▼i.  42,  mentions  a  number  of  spas, 
which  must  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,'  since  he  compares  them 
with  the  thermm  £trtuei. 

Nee  fontes  Aponi  rudes  puellte, 
Non  moUic  Sinuews,  fenridique 
Fluctiu  Pamerit,  auC  niperbus  Anxur, 
Non  PhabI  yada,  principesque  Baic 

Of  these,  four  belong  to  Campania 
and  its  environa,  and  only  one,  PhoBbi 


vada,  Caretana  aqiuB,  to  Etruria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqua  Clu- 
siruBy  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
therm  SB  generally.  Naples  also  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
its  proximity  to  Baiie,  were  not  much 
frequented.  Strab.  v.  4.  'Bx't  ^  *cat 
f)  pTediroXtff  OepfiSun,  oiaTmu  iicfieXat 
Kal  KaTacrxevdv  \ovTp£v  ov  xetpovv 
Tuv  iv  Bataif,  voKb  6h  rtS  irX)j6et 
Xeiiro/ncvas. 

'  The  punishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expeUed  from  Italy, 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.  M oesia,  on  the  con- 
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'  Villain !'  cried  the  enri^ed  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 
mearnng  of  his  words.  « worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  I  Away  I  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Oallas  shall  be 
undeeeiyed  about  you  I' 

'  As  you  will,'  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  '  and 
if  you  lack  eyidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  lactaria,' 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
ponius  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then,  hastily  drew  the  pcenvia  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Borne.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warning  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  br^ded  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrum,  partly  of  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  jEginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  ^^  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two- flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufiiciently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  as 
terrible  to  the  Romans,  as  Siberia  is  to 
a  Russian.  Ovid,  who  was  banished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

'®  This  dejicription  is  taken  from 


a  particularly  elegant  bronze  candela- 
brum,  somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  height,  given  in  the  Mtu.  Borb. 
iv.  t.  67,  a  copy  of  which,  with  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Lighting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
coyered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  recline  during 
the  evening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  yarious  gossip  of  the 
day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three*footed  table,  on 
which  the  slaye  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of 
fresh  spring-water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door. 
The  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Grallus  entered.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathedra,  and  with 
bfiU'e  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself 
upon  the  neck  of  her  lover". 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  un^ 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baise,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready".  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.     At  Baiae,  whence  all  serious 


"  See  Tibull.  i.  3,  89. 

Tune   venUun  tubito,  nee   quiaqium  nun- 
tiet  ante. 
Bed  videar  coelo  mlMtu  adeoe  tibi. 
Tunc  mihi,  quails  erb,  longos  turbata  ca* 
pillos, 
Obvia  nudato,  T>e\%  curre  pede. 

*'  There  were  several  public  baths 
in  and  around  Bais,  and  above  them 
were  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  (  Chambres  gamies, )  See 
Seneca,  EpUt.  66.  Eece  variua  eltu 
mor  undique  me  circumsonai:  supra 
ipsum  bainenm  habiio.  Another  story 
was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 


Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Septi- 
mus  Severus  and  Antoninus,  Cod. 
Just.  viii.  10, 1  :  Et  balneum,  ut  de* 
sideras,  exstruere^  et  adificium  ei 
superponere  potesy  observala  tamen 
forma,  qua  oateris  super  balneum 
md\fieare  permit Atur^  &c.  There 
were  be>ides  people  who  made  a  trade 
of  letting  out  lodgings  to  strangers, 
as  was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  Thia 
was  called  comaeulariam  exereere, 
(Dig.  ix.  3,  6),  which  of  course 
comprehends  the  lodgers  living  in 
the  place. 
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thoughts  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less^. The  sphceristerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
the  exhilarated  ball-players,  and  the  loud  groans  of  those, 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing  ^^  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  coena  or  pran- 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Libarii  with  sweet  cakes, 
erustularii  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
botularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tabemcB  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  lacttusa, 
lacertcB,  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commendations 
in  his  own  peculiar  cry'*. 


13  The  whole  account  is  6*01x1  Sen. 
eca,  (Ep.  56),  who  wa<  compelled  to 
hear  the  disturbance^ 

>'*  The  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  onlj 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  but 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  master. 
So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of  A  per 
even,  who  was  by  no  means  wealthy : 

Lintea  fiaret  Apro  vatius  cum  Temuls  nu- 
per. 
Et  suina  togulsm  lusca  tederet  anus. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of 
die  garments,  eapsarii,  PauU.  Dig, 
i.  15,  3.  Advertut  oapsatios  quo^ 
que,  qui  mereede  servanda  in   6a- 


lineis  vestimenta  tuicipiuntj  judex 

est  eonstitutus,  (prsf.  vig. )    In  spite 

of  this  it  often  happened  that  the 

bathers  had  their  clothes  stolen  from 

them.    Plaut.  Rud,  ii.  3,  51 ; 

Sdn*  tu  etism :  qui  it  lavatum 
In  baliness  ibi  cum  sedulo  sua  vestimenta 

fiervat, 
Taraen  surripiuntur. 

CatuU.  30 :  O  fur  optime  halneario- 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 
is  a  special  head ;  xlvii.  VJ  i  De  fu^ 
ribtu  balneariis.  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains  :  Sub- 
ducta  «t6t  vestimenta  ditpensatoris  in 
batneo. 

^^  Just  as  we  have  people  cry  big 
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Gallus  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe,  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  prandium.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring*- water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white  ^* 
streams  of  the  thermcB,  At  each  end  of  the  frigidariufn 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns'^, 


i 


theii  wares  in  the  itieets,  so  were 
there  persons  of  this  description  to  be 
found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Jam  libarii  varias  excla- 
mationeSf  et  boltUariumj  et  crustu- 
larium,  et  omnes  popinamm  iruH- 
torety  mercem  »uam  qaadam  et 
inngniia  modulatione  vendenies. 
We  find  the  receipt  for  making  the 
liba  in  Cato,  De  re  rusHca,  76.  But 
it  was  not  always  of  such  simple  in- 
gredients, and  the  word  frequently 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
At  least  Isid.  Orig,  zx.  2,  17»  says  : 
Placenta  sunt,  qua  fiunt  de  farre^ 
quae  alii  liba  dicunt.  So  crustula 
also,  known  through  Horat.  Sat,  i.  1, 
25,  denotes  perhaps  pastry -work 
generally,  dulcia,  Comp.  Ruperti 
Juven,  ix.  6.  The  explanation  of 
the  scholiast  in  both  passages  is  sim- 
ply placenta.  Many  persons  took  a 
promulsio  in  the  bath.    Martial,  xii. 

19, 

In  thermit  gumit  lactuess,  ots,  laceitum* 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  EpieL 
51 :  Quemadmodutn  inter  tortores  ha- 
bitare  nolim,  aic  nee  inter  popinas 
quidem,  and  Mart.  y.  70,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-houses  around 
the  baths.    The  servants  from  these 


poping  used  to  ofier  their  eatables  for 
sale  in  the  halls  of  the  bath.  Then 
were  certainly  among  the  taberrue 
lying  around  the  bath  at  Pompeii, 
such  eating-houses. 

*•  Perfectly    clear   water  was    a 

main  desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it 

seems  that  they  even  cleared  it  by 

artilicial  means,  when  it  came  muddy 

through   the   pipes.      Seneca   says, 

Epiet.  86,  of  more  ancient  times  com- 

pared  with  his   own:  Nee   referre 

credebant,  in  quam  perlucida  tordes 

deponerent ;   and   of  Scipio :   iVon 

saceata  aqua   lavabatur,   eed  tape 

turbida  et,  cum  plueret  vehementiue, 

pane   lutulenta.      For   this   reason 

Martial  commends  the  purity  of  the 

aqua  Martia  in  the  balneum  Etrusciy 

vi.  42, 19 : 

Que  tam  Candida,  tarn  leiena  luoet, 
Ut  nullas  ibi  siuploeria  undaa^ 
Et  credaa  vacuam  nitere  Lygdon. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  seqq.    On  the 

contrary,  the  warm  springs  of  Bais 

were  of  a  muddy  white.    Martial, 

yi.43: 

Dum  tibi  felioes  indulgent,  Gastriee,  "Balm, 
Cansque  lulphuicls  Jympha  nataCnr  aquis. 

17  Such  was  the  arrangement- of 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  which  might  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls  ^^ 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Callus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  strigilea^  and  linen  cloths^',  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  wete  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  tepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started.  Callus  found,  among  many  others, 


the  bath  described  bj  SidoDius,  Epiat, 
ii.  2.  In  hanc  ergo  piseinamjiuvittm 
de  mpercilio  monHt  elicilum  ei  canal- 
ihus  eireufnaetis  per  exteriora  fui" 
UUofim  latera  curvahtm  $ex  fUiula 
prommentes  leonum  timulatis  capUi" 
bue  effundunty  quw  temere  inffreftiM 
veras  deniium  crcUee,  meros  ocuio- 
rum  furores^  certtu  cervicum  jubat 
imaginabuntur. 

»®  The  friffidarium  in  Pompeii 
too  wan  yellow,  though  not  furnished 
with  paintings. 

1'  In  the  Miu.  Pio-Clem.  iii.  t. 
35,  we  see  such  a  slave  carrying  an 
oil-flask  and  strigU.  This  gives  a 
perfect  commentary  on  Persius,  ▼. 
126: 
I,  poor,  et  atri^let  Crispiiu  ad  bataiea  defer. 

*  The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
caUed,  was  nothing  but  a  bay  reach- 
ing far  inland,  and  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though  often 
caUed  by  the  Roman  writers,  lacuty 
is  named  by  the  Greeks,  kAwos. 
See  Strabo,  y.  4,  'O  ih  AoKplvos  k6\' 
iro9  'wXar^verai  fuXP''  BotSv  x^Vo*^' 


elpyofievtn  dtrh  t^c  2^w  9a\aTTi)« 
6KTa<rraiLto  t3  /i^«co«,  wXctTov  ik 
afta^cTov  'vXaTtf/av.  EZcnrXovv  3' 
«X<*  irXo/oiv  JXa0/»o?c,  ivopfitaaadai 
fiku  a'XpfiQTm,  tS>v  6<rrp€io»  ik  diipaw 
ixoiv  dipdouwraTtiv.  Lake  Avemus 
was  connected  with  it,  ib»  Talv  ik 
Bataif  arv»€\riv  o,  t«  AoKplvos  Kokirov 
xal  itn-dv  TovTov  b  "Aopvov  \tpp6vf\- 
<rov  iroiwv  Tt;v  dirokafiPopofiiiniif  fi9» 
Xpi  Mlvrjvov  yijif  dnro  t^«  ireXay£os 
T^«  /xera^ir  Kv/mtjv  koX  aifTov,  On 
both,  parties  of  pleasure  used  to  be 
made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  63,  3 : 

Dum  modo  Lueriso,  modo  m  p«nnittet 
Avemo: 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 

which,  fiom  its  calmness,  was  also 

called  Miagnum,    Id.  iii.  20, 20 : 

An  astuantn  Jam  pioftctus  od  Baiat 
Piger  Lucrine  naucul^tur  in  itagiiG? 

Comp.  Ovid,  Ari.  Am,  i.  255,  seqq. 
The  navigia  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
aUude  to  this,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  caUed  by  Mart  vi.  43,  molUe  Lu- 
erinus.  [Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Avemian  lakes  with  the  sea, 
Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  50,  Suet.  Oct.  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise  *^ 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging,  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merrj  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after-part  of 
the  skiff,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus^ 
staves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the 
forum  cupedinarium  of  BaisB  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lee- 
tica,  whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously-twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fitur 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.     Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


»  The  RkifFs  decked  with  various 
ornaments  are  likewise  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Ep.  51 :  HabUaturum  iu 
putaa  unquam  fuisse  in  Utka  Ca- 
tonem,  ut  praternavigante$  aduUeras 
ttinumeraret  et  adspicerei  tot  genera 
cymbarum  variit  coloribus  picta  et 
Jluitantem  tot  laeu  tvsariU;  ut  audiret 
canentivm  noetuma  convicia  9  The 
purple  sails  are,  it  is  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
Is  easily  conceivable  at  fiaiae.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writes,  (xix. 
1.  6),  of  Alexander's  Beet  and  of 
Antony  :    Stupuerunt   litora   flatu 


vereicohria  implente.  Veto  purpu^ 
reo  ad  Actium  cum  M,  Antonio 
Cleopatra  venit  eodemque  ejfkgit. 
And  Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  stiU 
larger  sise,  Libumicas^  versicoimibut 
velis.  Seneca's  nor^if/tuitantem  toto 
lacu  rotam,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  aUude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  vessels.  The  words  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  board  of  vessels,  have  been  al- 
ready quoted. 
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first  **,  In  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falermaa 
wine.  They  then  returned  to  BaisB,  where,  after  another 
bath,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was  however  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabemce,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover  ^,  singmg,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


**  It  WM  ooe  of  th«  inmnnerAble 
superstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  Tight  foot  foremost  into  anj 
place.  Pctran.  30.  Hii  repleU  vo- 
lMptaiibu$qtuim  eonarmnur  m  trieH- 
mum  intrare,  exclamavit  unus  ex 
puerit,  qui  super  hoe  officium  erat 
poiUusg  Dexiropede,  The  precept 
of  VitruTlus,  ill.  8,  is  worth  attention : 
Gradut  in  fronie  eeruHiuendi  sunt, 
ut  semper  sint  impares :  namque,  cum 
dextro  pede  primus  gradus  euoendi-' 
iur,  idem  in  summo  temple  primus 


erii  penendus.    Juyenal  also,  z.  6, 

alludes  to  this, 

—quid  tsm  p«de  dextro  oondpii^  ut  te 
Conatiis  non  poenitest  Yotique  poaetL 

Other  instances  have  been  cited  by 
Broukh,  on  Prop,  iii.  1,  6. 

""  It  is  not  necessary  to  deteimine 
whether  the  eanentium  noetuma  eon- 
vieia,  in  Seneca,  Ep.  51,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades ;  but  at  all  erents  the 
custom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 
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SCENE   THE   EIGHTH. 


THE   DISPLEASURE    OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  Balsa  with  Ljcoris  and 
some  friends,  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.  He  then  returned  to  his  villai  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  yilla,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  fair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  faTOurite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at^ :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


*  The  beautiful  torto  found  at  the 
baths  of  CaracaUa,  and  known  as  the 
Farnese  Flora,  senred  as  the  model 
for  this  description.  Mus.  Barb.  ii. 
tab.  26.  The  master-wotks  of  Gre- 
cian art  were  often  mutilated  before 
they  came  to  Rome,  where  skilful 
artists  were  fortunately  found  to  re- 
store them.  So  says  Pliny  xx)[vi.  0. 
4,  Timothei  manu  Diana  Romm 
eat  in  PalatiOf  Apoilinis  delubro,  cut 
tigno  caput  reposuU  Atdanitu  Evan^ 
der.    Pictures  too  were  restored,  but 


sometimes  spoiled  by  tlie  incompe- 
tency  of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 
Traffeeduset  puer  of  Aristides  (PUn. 
xxxT.  10,  86) ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  exqulsiteness  of  the. work 
deterred  artists  from  attempting  to 
reader  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Venus  of  Apelles:  e^Jus 
i^feriorem  partem  corruptam  qui  r^' 
eeret,  nan  patuii  reperiri.  We  miut 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  after  life  aet  on 
an  ideal  statue ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  loYoly  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  significancj*  GaUus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Ljcoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatOTor 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corresponded 
admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  proportions  of  the 
rest  of  the  statue, 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slaye  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrired,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  cisium*,  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasmess,  as  he  thought  that  somethbg  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  the  scanda- 
lous abuses  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  preraloit ;  when,  for  in. 
stance,  Caligula  designed  placing  a 
bead  of  himself  upon  the  Olympic 
Zeus  by  Phidias,  Suet.  Cal.  22,  57 ; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Apelles,  and  that  of  Augustus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxv.  10, 
36 ;  and  when  Commodus  set  the  head 
of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110  feet 
high,  (not  that  of  Rhodes,  which  has 
never  been  set  up  again,  but  that 
which  Nero  caused  Zenodorus  to  erect 
aa  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  qf  the  sun),  Plin. 
xzxiT.  7>  18 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  19 ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod,  17 ;  Herodian,i.  16.  It 
does  not  matter  here  whether  the  Far- 
nese  statue  really  represents  a  Flora, 
CD  which  pointopinions  differ,  as  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  goddess  might 


not  at  least  have  been  represented  in 
such  a  manner. 

*  Augustas  had,  it  is  true,  esta- 
blished  a  kind  of  post  communication 
between  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  business  of  the  state. 
Suet,  jiuff,  49.  Et  quo  celerius  ae 
sub  mtmum  annurUiari  eognosdque 
posset,  quid  in  provineia  qtiaquagere- 
retuTy  juvenes  pritno  modicis  inter- 
vallis  per  miHtares  vias^  dehinc 
vehieula  deposviU  Commodius  id 
visum  est  ut  qui  a  loeo  eidem  per- 
ferrent  literas  interrogari  quoque^ 
«c  quid  res  esigerenty  possent.  The 
state  post  afterwards  received  a  great 
improvement — There  were  also  coup 
riers.  It  is  very  natural  that  private 
persons  in  urgent  cases  should  have 
dispatched  tabellarH  in  vehides,  which 
were  easily  obtained  in  the  townsalong 
the  great  roads.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Leotica  and  Carriages* 
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have  happened  to  cause  Fomponias  to  dispatch  a  special 
messenger,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant  com- . 
munication  that  took  place  between  the  yilla  and  his  house 
in  Rome. 

The  tabeUarivs  having  entered  and  delivered  his  let- 
ter, and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Oallas  cut 
asunder  the  thread.  The  tablet  contained  only  a  few 
words*  '  CaBsar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote 
Pomponius ;  '  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banish- 
ment, are  talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Rome,  in  order  by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing blow,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual.  Calpumius  is  beside  himself,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  rev^ge.  You  can  count  on  him  and 
the  rest  of  us  ; — ^but  speed.' 

The  tahellariua  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Oallus.  'What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master?' 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

^Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, *and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  '  Impossible  I'  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
'  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  I  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend^s  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy  colours. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Chresimus  ?' 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents  ;  '  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  jGedse  friends,  also,'  added  he  significantly. 

'  Foolish  suspicion  I'  replied  Gallus.  ^  Are  you  like 
Lycoris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend  ? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  whidi  ^ves  me 
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timely  warning,  while  so  many,  under  fSBur  greater  obligations 
to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to  elapse 
without  sending  information  of  my  danger  T 

'That  Pomponius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leonidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ?' 

*  Enough  r  esdd  Gallus,  angrily.  '  Prepare  for  de- 
parture. Ton  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest 
eisium  I  have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  ad« 
vance,  to  order  every  where  the  necessary  relays  of  horses. 
Above  all,  take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my 
journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right  No  one  but  Fomponius,  who 
had  himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus 
was  to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had 
only  half  succeeded ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints 
brought  against  Oallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  ex- 
pressions had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and 
participator  in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been 
able  to  'previul  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had 
counted  on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  him- 
self to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in 
his  provinces'. 


*  Soet.  Aug.  76.  Ob  ingratum  et 
maletfolum  antmtim  domo  et  pramn* 
eiii  suit  inUrdUfii,  Auguitus  often 
did  this.  Seneca  (d^  tro,  iii.  23)  re- 
lates of  Timagcnes,  who  had  spoken 
against  him  :  Sape  ilium  Casar  mo- 
nuii,-ut  moderoHuM  lingua  ulere- 
lur:  perseveranii  domo  sua  inter' 


dixit.  Tiberius  says,  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  odero  teponamgue  a  domo 
mea,  et  privatat  tnimieitias  non  vi 
principif  uldtcar ;  and  ib,  vi.  29. 
Morem  fuisie  majoribuM,  guoliens 
dirimerent  amleMas^  interdieere  do- 
mo eumque  finem  gratia  ponere. 
Under  Augustus  such  a  renouncement 
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So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;  but  they 
hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  accu- 
sations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
neces^ty  of  returning  thither,  before  the  Imperial  edict  was 
made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas  had 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  GiJIus  of  the  circumstance. 
This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment,  with 
its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to  be  feared, 
yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have  bowed  him 
down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  forbidden  the  house 
of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so  mainly  contributed, 
whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as  more  important  afiairs 
he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought  of  being  viewed  by 
his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a  fallen  favourite,  awoke 
his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The  news  made  a  different 
impression  on  Chresimus,  who,  sympathising  heartily  with 
his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusations,  and  that  Gallus  might, 
by  the  intercession  of  true  friends,  be  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 


of  friendship  (renunciare  amicUiafu)   >   Although  Oallas  was  forbidden  to 
was  not  followed  by  the  desertion  of  |   reside  in  the  provinces  of  Augustus^ 


others.  Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  says : 
PatUa  in  contubemio  PoUionit  A- 
Mtnii  cotuenuU,  ac  iota  eivitats  diUcm 
tut  est :  nullum  illi  limen  praclusa 
Catarit  domua  abstulitt — N'emo  amu 
dtiam  ejusestimuit ;  nemo  quasi  ful- 
gufitum  refugiu  In  Seneca^s  time 
it  was  therefore  clearly  otherwise. — 


(Suet.  47;  Dio  Cass.  liiL  12),  Uiere 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
remaining  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Clan- 
dius  was  the  first  to  issue  the  decree : 
ut  At,  quibus  a  magistralibus  pro^ 
vineim  interdicerenturj  urbe  quoque 
et  Italia  submoverentur.  Suet.  ClawL 
23. 
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Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in« 
formed  by  the  Numidian  coarier  of  their  master's  return, 
were  waiting  for  him.  Gallus  did  not  receive  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  some 
even  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  thid 
declaration  of  Augustus.  GaJlus  resolved  to  consult  hid 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Gallu$.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  cQusequences 
of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously  opened 
the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master,  whom  he 
had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  'You  look  iU,  Chresimus,^ 
said  Oallus.  '  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me  has  prevented 
you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open  to  me  or 
not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ;  and  if 
any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured,  meet  him 
with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

*  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chrenmus,. 
'  if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from  the 
splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  private 
life ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove  the 
forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  modera- 
tion be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  V  conti- 
nued he  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced,  'hear  the  counsel  of  a  fiuthful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit* 
ting  your  rank*.     Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 


^  In  the  Mine  manner  m  in  times  I  public  or  domestic   calamities,   the 
of  distress  and  mourning,  whether  for  |  sufferers  testified  their  affliction  by 
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and  oldest  toga  you  can  find^  and  publicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  you.^ 

^Howl'  retorted  Oallus,  ^humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  I  * 

*  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time/  said  the  servant. 
'  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  tiid  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues  P 

The  warmth  with  which  the  fiuthful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Oallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubicularius  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  '  Oh  I  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,' 
were  his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  Uie 
visitor:  'follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you. 
Would  that  Lycoris  were  here  I  She  appears  to  know  some 
secret  relating  to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportu* 
nity  at  the  villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.^— Pomponius  en- 
tered. At  a  sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly 
retired ;  but  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the 
curse  that  was  hanging  on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  '  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  tuniea  of 


sedulous  neglect  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; so  thef,  over  whom  the 
danger  of  A  heavy  accusation  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
aU  insignia  and  ornaments,  sordidaii* 


Liv.  vi.  20.  The  instance  of  Cicero 
is  known  Plut.  30 :  lLufiwtn6wf  oZm 
Kal  diwKOfievoi  iadriTa  fiernXXaj^t  Kal 
Keo/yif}«  ai/aVX«c0«  irtpiitiv  bccreve  x^v 
6ri/Aop.  Comp.  ib.  Si  $  Dio  Ca89. 
zxxvlii.  16* 
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the  brightest  purple.  fTot  a  word,  old  man  I  Tour  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  demean* 
ing  myself.     Send  Eros  to  me.^ 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica^  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it^  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast;  for 
custom  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
coyer  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for* 
ward  in  front;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  ingc^ 
nious  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast,  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person 
in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.     Eros  was  occupied 


*  See  the  Excutsus  on  The  Drest 
of  the  Men,  fot  a  description  of  the 
elatfis  latia  and  angustua.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Gallus  possessed 
the  jus  iati  clavi,  since  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  Augustus  had  made  him  praefect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordo  senatorius.  To  these  alone 
did  the^'iM  Iati  elavi  belong ;  see  Dio. 
Cass.  lix.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 
Kol  Tio-iv  airruv  {tuv  linr^wv)  Kal 
Tp  i<r6^Ti  T^  fiovXevTiK^t  Kal  Tplv 
Spiral  Tivd  dpyr\¥^  ii  tT«  ^«  "niv  yepov' 


erlav  i<repxofi*Oa,  ypyia^al  ri  itrl  r^ 
TTJv  /3ovXf|«  iXir/^i  lld<aK€,  irpoTtpov 
yap  fi6ifoi9,  to9  eouci  -raiv,  Totc  kK 
Tou  /9oi/XcuTiJcou  <fi6\ov  yeytvfifiepoii 
TovTo  iroTccv  ij^tfu ;  see  also  the  in^ 
scription  found  in  Asia.  Ovid  had 
already  before  this  received  the  right  $ 
Trisi.  iv.  10,  28,  induUttrgue  hume' 
roe  oum  lato  purpura  olavo  ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank.  Id.  ▼.  85 :  elavi 
mentura  eoaeia  eei,  Majue  erai  nos- 
(ris  viribm  illud  anus, 

6—& 
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for  ^  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold  into  its 
approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick  silver 
plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness.  Oallus 
cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  in- 
stalled into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfbkl  thaags, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight*, 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
judt  entering.  *  I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum  ^, 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here,'  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet^  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  Met  the  slaves  take  tbb  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


'  Although  they  kept  the  aignet- 
ring  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  its  being 
made  unfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 
(he  case  with  those  which  were  merely 
ornamental.  Hence  Mart.  xL  69, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Charisianus,  nee  nocte  ponii  annu^ 

7  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
and  places  of  Rome,  tttberfkB  were 
erected  against  the  houses  and  public 
buildings;  also  against  the  Forum. 
Juv.  tii.  132. 

Perque  ftmim  >uveiiM  longo  pmnlt  mocto 

Uedot, 
fimturui  puerot,  aigentum,  muzrhlna,  nlUi. 

After  Agrippa  had   completed  the 
Septa  Julia,  the  most  splendid  maga« 


sines  were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  ix.  GO, 

Hie  ubl  Roma  suu  sures  vezat  opm, 

From  this  epigram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

^  Thearea,  or  amMrtttm,  wherein 
money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cellts  and  other  repositories, 
not  only  locked,  but  also,  from  this 
not  being  considered  sufficient  se- 
curity, had  a  seal  placed  upon  it, 
Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  8,  3. 

Quin  ex  occluso  atque  otaignato  annario 
DecuQo  argentum  tantum,  quantum  mihi 
lubet. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
signet  attached  to  the  key-ring,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  stiU  extant. 
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whether  Alphius^  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  fSEtvourite.' 
Chresimus  took  the  gold  in  mlence,  and  departed. 

Gallns  had  good  reasons  for  selecting  the  tabenuB  of 
the  Forom  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri« 
tated  by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin-» 
guished  circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  erince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  very  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  libertina.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  ungle  word  from  the  £m*» 
peror.  Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium,  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  ISow  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Qallus  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  taberrue  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  tiie  cosUy 
articles  ^^  devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


'  Alphius  was  the  name  of  the/cB- 
neraiOTf  known  from  Hor.  Epod*  ii., 
who  need  not  however,  as  is  here  ia- 


tended,  have  been  an  arffentarius^ 
10  The  sonowful  feelings  which 
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see  every  tbing,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  pat  aside,  as  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  tabemce 
of  the  slaye- merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  tahemcs,  Oallus  entered  one  where  c<wtly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale:  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory ;  dinner  eouches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  trapezophoriB  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griffins,  seats  of  cedar-wood 
and  ivory,  ccmdeUibra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  eosUy  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.     A  hexaclirum^^  of  tortoise- 


arose  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
ing  these  displays  of  finery,  is  beau- 
tifuUy  described  by  Martial,  z.80, 

PUnat  Rros^quotieB  maculoMe  pocula  myrrb» 
Intpieit,  aut  pueros,  nobUhuve  cltrum, 

£t  gemltus  imo  ducit  d«  peetore,  quod  non 
Tota  miaer  oo«mat  Sq>ta  feratque  domum. 

Quam  multi  faciunt,  quod  Eroa,  sed  lumitie 
dcco! 
Pan  nu^or  lacrymaaridet,  et  intua  habet 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
hexaelinon^  consult  the  Excursus  on 
The  Triclinia,  Here  again,  the  words 
of  Manial*8   often-quoted  epigram 


(ix.  60).  are  the  ground- work  of  the 
description : 

St  tettudineom  menab  quater  heudlnon 
Itagemuit  dtzo  non  satis  esse  luo. 

From  this  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  exposed  for 
sale  in  these /afttfffkv.  Mamurra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thing, 
and  finding  something  to  blame  in 
every  thing,  even  in  the  statues  of 
Polydetus,  then  selects  ten  Myrrhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pre- 
Hum  ffcii, — which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Rome  as 
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shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  fbcur  times,  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
'  That  it  was,  alas  I  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it.'  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
thd  wall,  he  at  last  departed  without  buying  any  thing. 
Callus,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  Pdydetus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  murrfia  ;  ingenious  manufactures 
in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon  and  Alex- 
andria ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos,  engraved 
emeralds  and  beryls;  and  many  other  precious  wares, 
were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult  to 
choose. 

GhJlus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great 
value,  a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  eUctrum^  a 
pair  of  pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets. 
He  then  dispatched  Ghresimus  to  the  Vicus  Tuscus  to 
purchase  one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  '  Send  the  slave  with 
my  bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus'^'  said 
he ;  '  also  my  sandals,  and  a  syntliesis ;  I  am  now  going 
to  call  upon  a  friend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his 
domestic,  who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the 
ornaments,  while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder 
of  the  purchases.     The  others  followed  their  lord. 


amongst  onrseWes,  and  at  last  buys 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  of. 


i>  Fortunatus,  the  owner  of  a  biU- 
neum  ffi«rt7ortufR,  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, ii.  14, 11. 


SCENE   THE  NINTH. 


THE   BANQUETS 

THE  hour  of  the  ccena  had  arrived,  and  by  the  actiyitj 
of  hb  yer J  numerous  slaves  every  thing  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


^  Of  all  the  matters,  which,  in 
puTsuaDce  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
should  he  touched  upon,  none  appear 
of  so  critical  a  nature  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Roman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
abo?e  aU  others,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  considering  the  importance — 
not  merely  in  the  latest  times— that 
was  attached  to  every  thing  connected 
with  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  different 
from  our  own  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objects,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
most  popular  authors,  in  short,  the 
antiquarian  research  itself,  is  attended 
with  much  interest ;  but,  as  the  dra- 
matic poet  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  them  must  always  be 
tiresome,  and  the  more  so,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  pourtray  the  exteiior 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  "hand,  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
genuine  oanvivere.^  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
conversation  and  jests  of  the  banquet, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
material  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  feasible  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  in  a  modem  language  the  truest 
copy  of  antique  scenes,  especially  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modem  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is,  besides  such  an  abun- 
dance of  apparatus,  attendance, 
dishes,  means  of  amusement,  out  of 
which  only  a  selection  can  be  made 
in  the  description  of  a  single  meal, 
and  great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  any  thing,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any 
thing,  to  us  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
take  as  our  basis,  in  such  matters, 
some  antique  description,  even  though 
it  contain  many  eccentricities  and  ab- 
surdities, instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
aU  such  accounts,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petrooius  of  the  ecma  TrimaleMonU 
is  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur. 
pose,  since  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus 
was  ridiculed  by  Horace,  because 
every  thing  there  was  unsuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronius  describes  an  un- 
usual emna  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  foUy 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, we  unquestionably  leam 
best  from  him  what  the  general  habits 
were,  and  much  that  appears  absurd 
and  ostentatious  in  Trimaiehio^  is 
shewn,  by  passages  in  other  authors. 
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Tho  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
as^ted  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 
skill.  Whenever  the  coyers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burnt-offering,  diffused  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods'.  The  pistor  and  struetar 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was  ready 
for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inliud  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions^  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables  ^  on  which  valuable  drinking-vessels  were 


to  have  been  nothing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Petzonius,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period^  still  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  have  happened  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho« 
rac«,  Martial,  Juvenal  and  Macro- 
bins,  but  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  described. 

'  The   cook    whom  Ballio    had 

hired,  speaks  thus  boastingly  of  his 

art.    PlauL  Pseud,  iii.  2, 51 : 

Ubi  onmes  patinae  fervent,  omnn  aperio ; 
Is  odor  demisds  pedibus  in  caelum  volat; 
Bum  odorem  cceiuit  Jupiter  quotidle. 

'  The  silken  cushions,  ptdvinij 


J 


on  which  they  supported  themselves 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 

introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of 

GaUus,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  iii.  82,  7: 

Jaoet  oceupcto  galbsnatus  in  lecto 
CubitiiqUe  trudit  hinc  et  Inde  ocmvivai 
Bmiltus  ostro  leileiaque  pulvinis. 

^  The  oJba€^  and  Delphici  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Ezcuisus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  shew, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere,  Petr.  21 :  Jn  proaimam 
cellam  ducH  sumut,  in  qua  ires  lecti 
etrati  erant  ei  reliquue  latUiHarum 
apparatus  splendidissime  eofposiius, 
Jb,  22 :  CecuUt  etiam  mensa  cum  ar* 
(fento,    Comp.  lb,  73. 
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displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  trieli* 
niumf  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  inyited  only  six  friends,  bat  Pomponius, — 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses^  should  occupy  the 
triclinium,  and  no  place  be  left  empty,— ^-brought  with  him 
two  friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Perusia^i 
'  It  is  long,  methinks,^  said  Oallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering,  '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  meantime  ornamented  iti  You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vint* 
age :  and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fi*uit 
and  provision  pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the 
elegant  twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet/ 

'  Yes,  really/  interposed  Pomponius,  '  Lentulus  under^ 
stands  far  better  than  Calpumius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  death 
of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threatening 
lictors  were  to  be  seen  at  every  corner/ 

'  He,  too,  is  right  in  hia  way,'  said  Gallus ;  *  but  where 
is  he  ?    I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus?' 

'  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engagqd,*  replied  the  other. 
— '  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


^  Varro  on  Oellius  xiii.  11,  writes, 
Convivarum  numerum  iticipere  op' 
portere  a  Gratiarum  numero  et  prch- 
gredi  ad  Mwarum,  i.  e.  proficUci  a 
tribus  et  consutere  in  novem» 

'  We  leam  from  Horace  and  Plu- 
tarch  the  custom  by  which  invited 
guests  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons.caUed tim6rtf,with  them.  Heind. 
on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  22.  This,  how- 
ever, generally  took  place  only  when 
the  host  had  left  it  to  his  guests*  op- 
tion to  do  so,  as  when  fior.  Ep.  i.  5, 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Locus  est  et 
pluribns  umbris  ;  9nd,  tu  quoiua  esse 
veils  scribas*  Salmasius  thought  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  leetus  imvs 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  to  aU  eases :  the  passage  he 
quotes,  Juv.  ▼.  VJ,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  the  two  urn- 
bra  introduced  by  Mecsenas  lay  upon 
the  leetus  medius,  probably  out  of  re- 
gard to  him :  It  generaUy  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  umbras 
were,  and  by  whom  introduced. 
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Pomponius.  '  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  you  know,  averse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentnlus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Galpumius  come  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get  released 
from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely  think  we 
ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The  tenth 
hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we  not  better 
take  our  seats,  Lentulus?* 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Callus  ia  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  lecttis,  sat  Pomponius;  above  him,  Fannius.  The 
80&  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus  and 
Caedlianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulus 
himself;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclmed,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course.  Len- 
tnlus cast  his  eyes  with  se<9*et  joy  around  the  circle,  as  if 
desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends  by 
the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gtMtatorium,  the  invention 
of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service  was 
worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze^,  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


7  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places :  in  most 
cases  the  host  left  it  to  each  guest  to 
choose  his  own,  but  in  others  he 
assigned  them.  Plutarch,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  a  special  chap- 
ter, {Sympoe.i,  2),  decides,  that  it 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to  inti- 


mate friends  and  young  people  to 
choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  deserving  par- 
ticular attention. 

•  Petron.  31:  Caterum  in  pro~ 
tnuUidari  asellus  erat  Corinlhitts  cum 
bisMcio  posituSy  qiti  hahebat  olivas, 
tf)  altera  parte  albas, in  altera  nigras. 
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silver  panniei^,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  jear;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  awnen  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  contaming  asparagus,  lactuca^ 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  Uic&rta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  theur  admiration  of  their  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac« 
cording  to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mulsum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falemian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli* 
cacies,  when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  q>ot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding'.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  'Friends,^  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  Hhey  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'     A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


'  Fetronitts  (33),  whence  this  gal- 
Una  is  horrowed,  says,  pustaniibtu 
adhue  nobis  reposiiorium  eUlatum  est 
evm  carbBy  in  quo  gaUina  erai  Hgnea 
patentibus  in  orbem  alls,  quotes  esse . 
solentf  qua  incubant  ova.  The  first 
repositorium  was  not  removed,  and 


the  gallina  must  either  have  been 
placed  upon  it,  or  there  must  have 
been  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 
table.  There  were,  however,  also 
repositoria  of  several  tabukUa,  and 
one  might  consequently  have  been  set 
on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lientulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  'Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen  I'  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  *  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pompomus, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined ;  'our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  doughy 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey- wine.  When  no 
one  dedred  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  remove 
the  gvstat€rium}^9  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave,  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands^^  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorce,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos.  '  Discharge 
your  ofiSce  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys* 
*  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathus.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


*<^  Petron .  34 1  Subito  tignum  <ym- 
phcnia  datur  et  guttatoria  pariter  a 
choro  eaniarUe  rapiuntur, 

1^  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  ferctdum^  but 
PetfoniuB  describes  it  after  the  j>ro» 
mii/fto.  Subinde  intraverunt  duo 
Mthiope$  capillaii  cum  ptuillis  utri' 


bu$,  qfiaUt  Solent  esse,  qui  arenam 
in  ampfUiheairo  spargunt^  tnnum- 
que  dedere  in  mantis  ;  aquam  enim 
nemo  porrejeit.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  usage  between  the 
courses,  but  it  may  easily  be  imagin* 
ed  that  they  washed  frequently  dur. 
ing  the  meal,  as  they  used  no  forks. 
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clouded/  *  It  was  bright  enough/  said  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  labeL 
Tet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded/  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pomponius  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  *  Actually,'  continued  he,  '  only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  vritnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius;  and  see,  here 
is  the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still 
in  existence/ 

'Quite  right,'  replied  Maximus;  'my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
yet  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amphora,' 

•Content  yourself,'  quoth  Gallus;  'there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that/  'Oh!'  quickly  inter^ 
posed  Pomponius,  'let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  Csdcilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphorsB,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in  specu- 
lations about  the  label  outside.  Have  tiiem  opened,  Len- 
tulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum, 
and  the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the 
wine  into  the  silver  colum^  which  was  placed  ready,  and 
was  now  filled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it» 
according  to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
cratef,  and  dipping  a  golden  cyatkus  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarely  finished,  before  a  new  re- 
positorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  ccena^  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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iarf»  on  ^hich  lay  a  honey-oomb.  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silyer  basket,  and  the  guests  were  pre* 
paring,  although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves 
to  chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  LentuluSi 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-£Eures,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  8tnu:tor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on 
the  tectus  summus  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  sdasor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and,  with  great  solenmity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falemian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up.  Callus  alone  liking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprismgly  Uke  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven 
of  palm-twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to  be 
a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  meantime,  die  boys  handed 
the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  p^s  as 
apcphoreta, 

'An  Umbrian,*  aud  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus 
summus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  'a  countryman,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it ;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal/ 

*  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past/  replied  one  of 
them.  *  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods 
do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know 
only  one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubt* 
less  bring  about  many  metamorphoses.' 

*Do  not  say  so,'  Pomponius  quickly  added;  'our  friend 
Bassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

'Laugh  as  you  will,'  said  Bassus,  'it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a 
slare  to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has 
now  become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  bad  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
communicate  it**.'  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him  to 
tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

'  "When  I  was  a  slare,"  related  my  informant, ''  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceiye  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


**  The  thousand-fold  superstitions 
that  reigned  over  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shewn  by  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  diffused 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Horace, 
Episi,  ii.  2, 208,  in  naming  the  follies 
from  which  a  man  must  become 
emancipated,  asks— 

Saninhi,  tenom  mascot,  mincula,  ngas, 
Noctuino*  lemuies  portentftque  Thenalii 
zidei? 

There   appear  to  have  been  fewer 
fabulous  histories,  such  as  our  fairy 


tales,  because  they  were  generaUy  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thaa 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  andenta 
were  in  the  habit  of  teUing  anecdotes, 
which  may  weU  compete  with  our 
renowned  fairy  tales.  Many  such 
wondrous  occurrences  might  be  quoc* 
ed  from  Appuleius,  but  in  Petroniua 
they  appear  as  objects  of  supersti. 
tion,  although  only  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gare  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure 
not  to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  yilla  at 
the  fifth  milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and 
died.  In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  out  friends,  and 
therefore  considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but 
a  stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him 
I  made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  roe 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  midday. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  '  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure  truth.' 
"  He  next,"  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold !  they  had  become  stone. 
Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued  slashing 
it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered 
the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was  asto* 
nished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour.  *  Had 
you  only  come,  sooner,'  siud  she,  ^  you  might  have  assisted 
us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and  destroy- 
ing several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with  impunity ; 
for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a  spear.'  I 
shuddered,  and  coidd  not  obtain  any  sleep  during  the  night. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards,  and  saw^  on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain,  nothing  more 
than  a  large  stain  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lying  in 
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bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his  neck.  I  then 
became  aware  that  be  was  one  of  those  whom  we  call 
veraipelles^,  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his 
company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting  which 
he  even  then  shaddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such  things 
often  happen.' 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  'Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong, 
after  all;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful 
story,  in  the  following  words.  ''In  the  house  where  I 
served,  a  child,  a  boy — ^beautiful  as  a  statue — ^had  died. 
His  mother  was  inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourn.* 
ing  round  the  bed,  when  the  strig<B  were  heard  shrieking 
round  the  house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian, 
a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox. 
This  man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with 
his  left  hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cat 
one  of  the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although 
we  saw  nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  back- 
wards upon  a  couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blae 
as  if  he  had  been  beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
hands  of  the  witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  agun,  bat 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with 
horror  that  the  Btrig»  had  aheady  taken  away  the  body, 
and  left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


*'  The  name  vertipeilii  wms  con- 
eidered  as  a  tenn  of  abuse,  and  is  so 
used  by  Petron.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designation  of  such 
penoBS.  viii.  22.  HammeM  in  htpoa 
verii  rurtumque  reatitui  Hbi,  /ahum 
esse  eonfidenUr  exisHmare  debemus, 
mui  eredere  omnia,  qua  fahtUosa  tot 
seeuHseomperimus,  Unde  tamen  isia 


vuiffo  wfixa  sit  fama  in  tantum,  ut 
in  tnalediotis  versipelles  habeaty  tn- 
dieabitur.  There  was,  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  legend,  tiiat 
each  member  of  a  certain  famUy  w«a 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  yeazs, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shapes 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the  table, 
and  inwardly  besought  the  strigsB  not  to  meet  him  on  his 
way  home^*. 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferculum,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
'HaT  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  '  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
bis  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  '  Now, 
jreally,^  said  the  enraged  C»cilianus,  '  that  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a  swine  ?  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
bim.'  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
'You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  sht  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out^^ 


^*  Petran.  64.    Miramur  not  et 

pariier  creditMU^  otctUaiigtte  mtntam 

rogamtu  nocturruu^  ui  suit  te  teneani, 

dwn  redimua  a  etgrm.  The  table  here 

■upplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 

Ovid.  Amor,  i.  4,  27 : 

Tange  manti  mnuam,  quo  tangunt  more 
precantes. 

A  limilar  supentitiout  usage   was 

that  of  touching  the  ground  with  the 

hand  at  mention  of  the  inferi.  Plant. 

Masl.  ii.  2,  37. 

*«  The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 

[OAL.] 


relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 
cooks  on  the  boar,  c  40.  Strictoque 
venaioriocuilrolahu  apri  vehementer 
perctusUf  ex  cujus  plaga  turdi  evoUi' 
verunt.  Such  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  inventions  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  who  relate  the 
same  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sai.  ii.  9.  Cincius  in  sua^ 
iione  legit  Fanniit  objecii  taciUo  tuo, 
quodporcum  Trojanum  mentis  infe- 
ranty  quern  iUi  ideo  tie  vocabani, 
quati  aliitinclutit  animalibut  gravis 
dum,  ut  iile  Trojanut  equutgravidus 
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<  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Fomponius,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served 
up  after  the  wild  boar?' 

*  If  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
replied  the  host,  '  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on^V 

On  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  remoyed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm-twigs  ^^  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffron '^ 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  whidi  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apopkareta^^, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  meantime,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


artnaiisfuit.  So  abo  geese  were  fiUed 
with  smaller  birds. 

*'  At  Trimalchio*8  table,  the  boar 
came  pilealtUj  as  a  freedman,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 
a  convivit  dimissiu, 

*'  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besoms,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twigs.    Mart.  xiv.  82 : 

In  pretio  loopas  testatur  palma  fuisie. 
Hor.  Sat.  IL  4,  83  : 

Lapldes  Tsrios  lutulenta  rsdeve  palma. 

i«  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81  : 
ViUbus  in  tcopla.  In  mappis,  in  scobe 

quantus 
Consistit  sumptus?  n^leetl»,   flagitium 

ingens. 


It  was  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  sweet-smelling  saw- 
dust,  or  something  similar.  Petron. 
68.  Seobem  eroeo  €t  mifiio  Hndmm 
sparserunt  (not  to  be  swept  away 
again)  et,  quod  nunquam  antea  vide- 
ram^  ex  lapide  apecuiari  pvlveretn 
tritum.  The  absurd  Elagabalas  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lamprid.  81.  Seobe  auri  porticum 
ttravit  et  argentic  doieru,  quod  9Mm 
posset  et  eleotri;  idque  frequenter 
quaeunque  fecit  iter  pedibue  usque 
ad  equum  vel  oarpentum^  ut  fit  hodie 
de  aurosa  arena. 

>'  So  Pefnmius  relates,  60. 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-modeUed  Yer- 
tumnus^  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  yariety  of  fruits. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  haying 
the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into  yarious 
shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy  of  the 
baker,  a  slaye  handed  round  tooth-picks'^,  made  of  the 
leayes  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  inyited  the 
guests  to  assist  themselyes  to  the  confectionary  and  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Perusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by 
the  gifts  of  Yertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across 
the  table  ^^  and  seized  the  inyiting  apples  and  grapes,  but 
drew  back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a 
stream  of  saffron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled 
ihem^.  The  merriment  became  general,  when  seyeral  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselyes  to  the 
mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

'Ton  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  'to 
suiprise  us  in  eyer;f  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus, 
that  in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  haye 
not  sufficiently  proyided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are 
at  dessert,  without  haying  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.*  '  It  is  not  my  fault,'  re- 
plied Lentulus ;  *  for  our  friend  Gallus  has  deprecated  all 
the  feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended 


*^  The  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastich-pistachio,  leniitcuSf  (Pw- 
tada  leniitcusf  Lin.),  made  the  hest 
tooth-picks,  detUiscalpia,  for  which 
qniUs  were  also  used.  Mart.  xiv. 
22,  Dentiscalpium, 

Lentiacum  melius;  fed  si  tibi  firondea 
cuspia 
Detueiit,  denies  pemia  levare  potest 

Martial  iVequently  mentions  them, 


as  iii.  82,  9,  vi.  74,  vU.  53. 

«  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  i.  167. 

S«d  prooeUunt  et  proeumbunt  dimidlati, 
dum  appetunt 

^  Petron.  60.  Omne$  enim  pla» 
oenUB  omniaque  poma  eUam  minima 
vexatione  eantacta  ceeperani  effun- 
dere  erooum  et  usque  ad  nas  molestwt 
humor  accedere, 
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for  you,  and  yoa  see  how  little  he  shares  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Besides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  have 
had  another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us*^.  If  no  one 
will  take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think, 
repair  thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades 
the  countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the 
garland.  Leave  the  Falemian  alone  at  present,  Earinos, 
and  await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his 
lord  commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Galpumius 
entered,  pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the 
company  he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
their  '  Hail  to  the  father  of  our  fatherland !' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time 
in  the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being 
spent  by  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and 
by  others  in  taking  a  bath. 


^  Petron.  73 :  Ebrielate  discussa  in  aliud  trieiinium  deducH  sumus. 
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THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble 
panels  of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium^  where  Earinos, 
with  his  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comiasatio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two*-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of 
night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  column 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldariumy  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,    in  case   any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


*  The  eomiasatio  was  a  convioium 
also,  and  the  Greek  vvfiiroiyiov  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ccena.  The  name 
(derived  from  KStfun,  KtefiaQtiv)  de- 
note* a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast  In  Livy, 
xL  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests 
after  a  coma  at  his  own  house :  Quin 
wmmiMatum  ad fr air  em  imuf  ?  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Habinnas,  who 
after  the  eama  at  another  house  went 
to  Trimalchio*8.  Fetron.  65;  comw- 
taiw  intravit.  Suet  Dom,  21 :  Cori' 
vivabatur  frequenter  ac  large,  sed 
pene  rapiim ,-   certe  nan  ultra  solie 


occasum,  nee  ut  postea  oomitsaretur. 

These  comissationet  began  late,  and 

were  frequently  kept  up  till  fiir  into 

the  night,  and  attended  with  much 

noise  and  riot.    Martial  aUudes  to 

this,  when  addressing  his  book,  z. 

19, 18, 

Sen»  tutior  ibis  ad  luoemaa. 
Hflec  hora  est  tua,  cum  ftirit  Lyesus, 
Cum  regnat  roia,  cum  madent  capUH  : 
Tunc  me  vel  li^di  I^gant  Catones. 

and  iii.  68, 

deposito  post  vlna  rosasque  pudore. 

Quid  dicat,  neaclt  saucia  Terpsichore. 
They  were  not  in  good  odour,  and  the 
name  was  connected  with  the  idea  of. 
aU  soru  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

Bj  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpurnius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  cryptoporticus  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arrived,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,* 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  CsBcilianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  ^  How  could  we  do  otherwise/ 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose  the 
king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl  and 
cyathua  ?  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  directly, 
or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are  able 
to  drink  it.^  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles^  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  'But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardurn^  cried  the  host;  *  roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
'  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


*  The  custom,  common  to  both 
Gieeks  and  Romans,  of  choosing  a 
symposiarch,  fnapistery  orreaconvivii, 
arbiter  bibendi,  who  prescribed  the 
laws  of  the  drinking,  is  weU  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
cpathi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leget  imang,  Hor.  Sai,  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  Verr,  y.  11,  Inle  enim 
praior  tevenu  aedUigenSj  quipopuii 


Romani  legibus  nunquam  paruiMUt, 
Hits  diligenter  legibua,  qwe  inpoeulis 
ponebatUury  obtetnperabat.  He  was 
generaUy  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  tally  and  of  course  the  Venua 
decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Quern 
Venus  arbitrum  dioet  bibendi  $ 

'  We  find  a  ttibula  terebinthina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33 ;  d<rrpayd\oi 
At^vKtiv  dopKdv  in  Lucian,  Atnor,  884. 
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decks  her  own  bier.'"^  'Not  so/  said  Calpurnias,  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

'No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  Faustinas,  from 
the  lectt^a  summu8 ;  '  for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Ghdlus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  you  of 
an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy. 
For  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus*  boy! 
Bat  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue, 
Sach  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow, 
To-moirow  hold  her  Umgae — ^if  she  know  how\ 

'  Very  good,'  said  Gallus ;  '  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram : — 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain, 
Nor  draining  blush, — ^this  golden  role  maintain. 
Whfle  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  tmrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside. 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hide^.' 

'Exactly  so/  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  cro(f>m 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  '  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triena  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.' 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


^  Noo  veco^  ne  wdest  mecum  eoBriva 
pudU: 
Cum  Veneris  pueio  Tivere  Baochus  amaft. 
8ed  umen  at  poedt  leplds  eise  venustaqoe 
tota, 
PhUoIadiu  quondam  qualis  amica  ftiit. 
BarehuUlaliilMt;  multumlaaciyajocetur; 
Craa  taoeat,  muUcr  il  qua  tacen  potest. 


^  Te  quoque,  m^Joret  cui  non  haurire 
trientet 
Sit  rubor,  hae  cautum  vivere  l^e  velim. 
Dum  ipumant  callcet,  pota,  itiepe^  lude,  jo* 
care» 
Vinctaque  lit  nullis  Musa  proterra  modis. 
Sed  pudeat,  podta  noctia  meminlise  corona : 
Non  libi  s«pe  mero  saucla  lingua  caret. 
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'  Gytheris  for  me^'  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  '  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved  I'  said  Faustmus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  ^To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.'  He  threw; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  'Ahr  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box,  '  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke,— Chione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Neaera  ?'  *  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pomponius.  '  Ah  1 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus  I  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Oallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Pcrusiand,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  cyathus. 

*  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  CaBcilianus ;  '  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  'No,  no/ 
replied  Pomponius ;  '  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water  and  two 
of  wine  is  a   fair  proportion^  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


^  Plautus  frequently  mentions 
that  the  person  about  to  throw  the 
dice  invoked  the  name  of  his  mistress 
or  some  deity. 

Capt.  i.  1,  5. 
Amatotj  talos  cum  Jadt,  •cortnm  invoott. 

Ann.  V.  2,  64. 

Arff.    Jaoe»  pater,  taloi,  ut  porro  not  Ja* 
ciamui.    Dem.   Admodum. 
Te,  Phllenium,  mlhl  atque  uxor!  mortem: 
hoc  Venereum  eft 

Cure.  ii.  3,  77- 

Cur.    Provocat  me  in  alesm;   ut  ego 
ludam,  pono  pallium, 

lUe  tuum  annulum  oppotuit :  Invocat  Flap 
netium. 

PA.     Meosne  amores?    Cur.   Tace  pa* 
rumper :  Jacit  vulturioc  quatuor. 
Talm  arripio :  invoco  almam  meam  nutrioem 
Herculem. 


From  these  passages,  however,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  caUed  upon 
the  gods ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  a  second  passage  from  the  AH' 
naria,  iv.  1,  351,  where  it  said,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 
Diabolus  malces  with  his  arnica. 
Cum  jaciat,  Te  ne  dioat ;  nomen  nominet. 
Deam  invocet  sibl,  quam  lubebit,  propitiam  ; 
Deum  nullum. 

Nevertheless,  these  passages  fVom  co- 
medies originally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom  ; 
but  probably  when  Graoo  morebibere 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

^  The  proportions   of  the  wine 
and  water,  differed  according  to  the 
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to-night.     Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  eycuhi  for 
each  of  us.^ 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment)  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose* 
'I  propose/  said  be  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animatioa  of  the  conversation  the  power  of  the  Falemian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.     Let  us 


frugality  of  the  drinkers.  The  Greek 
rule 

(which  also  occurs  in  Plant.  Stick,  ▼. 
4, 25),  was  uninteUigible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Plautus,  as  wdl  as 
ethers,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  eyathi  which  were 
drank,  as  the  context  explains : 

So.  Viile^  quot  cyathos  biUmua?  St  Tot, 
quot  d\|^ti  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 

SO.  GsDtio  est  Oneca :  i^  Htm  nw*,  ^  fpca 
vcv*,  ^  fu)  Wrrapa; 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refbr  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Plat.  Sifmpos,  iii.  9.  ircvre 
<--T/9t«ir  BdaTov  Kepavwvfievtov  irpdv 
iuo  oXwov,  Tpla  •—'  vpoa-fuyvufjiivwif. 
^votu'  titrvapa  dk  els  €va  Tpiwv 
tBaro^  kiri-j^tofiivrnv,  A  then.  x.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary  :  f  yap  ivo  irpdv 

rp9i9t  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odyss,  ix. 
209,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Uesiod, 
Op.  d96 : 

Tpi«   F  vSaroc    itpoxiew,  to  M   rlrpaTOv 
iiptMv  oZkov. 

So  also  Ion  in  Athenaeus,  of  Bac- 
chus, or  wine: 

%aip9K  jciprofMvOf  rpwi  Nvjn^mc  r^paros 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  n4<rvapa :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  Icrov  la-tp,  fre- 
quently commemorated  by  Athens- 
us,  may  be  equally  weU  understood. 
Another  proportion  irevre  koI  66oy  is 
thus  explained  by  him:  i&o  olvov 
irpdi  irivre  lidaT<K ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have  :  to. 
fikv  dv*  iy\iav  lidaTm,  to  nrivr^  d" 
oUovy  where  others  read,  Ta  fii»  dtK 
^7Xei.  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, tvov  tcwy  and  stiU  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Romans.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  19,  11,  wiU  not 
resolve  the  matter,  tribtts  atU  novem 
miscenlnr  cyathia  poovia  oammodis, 
Ac.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  homo 
fntgi  drank  the  wine  diluted,  that 
wieraeius  bibere  waa  considered  not 
praiseworthy,  and  merum  bibere,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for  meraciusj  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107: 

Interponii  aquam  lubinde,  Rufit, 
Et  A  cogens  a  sodale,  raram 
Dilutl  bibb  undam  Falerni. 

This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 

expression  eogere,  used  like  prese,  or 

invite,  by  us,  and  for  the  Boman 

name  uncia  for  cyaihus, 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  five  denarii,  and  put  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  sum  staked.'  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  ^  How  shall  it  be,  Bassus  ?^  said 
Pomponius,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you^'  *  Agreed,'  replied  the  other.  *I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you/  said  Gallus:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  ^And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum/ 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  '  and  if  either  of  us  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Caecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  '  Won  I  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
different  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  'Shall  we  bet  again?'  inquired  Len- 
tulus. 'Of  course,'  replied  Gallus ;  'two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  he  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw ; 
again  the  Venus  appeared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean- 
time Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  '  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,'  sidd  he, 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks  ^^     Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


'  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  betting  wad  not  uncommon; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  inter- 
dicts issued  against  it ;  and  the  enor. 
mous  sums  often  lost  on  one  game, 
render  it  probable  that  there  was 
betting  at  the  same  time. 

>  The   chief  passage  respecting 


the  drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Oreeks,  GrcBco  more  bibercy  is  Gic. 
Verr.  i.  26 :  DiseufnHtur  s  fit  termo 
inter  eoa  et  invUatio,  ut  Graco  more 
biberetur  ;  hortatwr  hospea  ;  poseunt 
majoribua  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconius,  Est  autem  Grgcut  moe^  ut 
GrtPcidicuntfOVfiirieiv  icvaOij^o^^vow, 
cum  merum  eyathie  libant  sahiianies 
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before  him.  *  Pour  out  for  me  six  cyathi*^'  cried  he.   *  This 


primo  deo$<t  demde  atnu^of  tuas  nomi- 
Honiesf  nam  taiies  merum  bibunt, 
qtiotiea  et  deoa  ei  earos  tuoa  namina- 
iim  voeant.  Cicero  also  Bays,  Tusc, 
i.  40 :  Grdeci  enUn  in  canmviis  solent 
nomtnare,  out  pocu{^  tradUuri  mn/, 
which  agrees  with  Atheneus  x,  irXt}« 
fiovvrev  yap  irpoeirivov  dX\t}Xoi«  fie- 
Ta  irpo<Fayop€va'€wv,  The  custom 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  chaUenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
given,  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  but  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Athen.  x. :  irpcnro^ 
<re»  ^  Tdff  yi»Ofieva9  iv  Tots  trvft- 
irovloK  AcMfiaifiovloit  ovk  qv  iOo^ 
voietv,  ovTC  ^(\<mj(r/as  did  toutcov 
irp6t  dXXtjXow  iroieicrdai.  itjkoZ  ik 
Tovra  KptTiav  iv  tois  iXeye(oi«, 

Kal  rod*  «9iK  Sirdprg  fuktniiid  r«  k«i|ac- 


wv  €<nt, 

m      %  »     «  , 


n'mv  nfv  caniiv  otyo^opov  icvAuca* 
Yovra. 

The  foUowing  verses  mark  the  cus- 
tom: 

Koi  vpovmrctf  ipcyciy  hni4$ia  icat  npoKo- 

c^lovofMucAif^i',  ^  vpoirifftv  i$*Xn, 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  as  it  naturally 
led  to  immoderate  indulgence;  for,  not 
satisfied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal« 
lenges,  they  mixed  very  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaUer  for  larger 
pocula^  as  we  leam  from  Cicero. 
Comp.  Hot.  Ste/.  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
also  says,  (Plant,  ii.  3,  81),  propino 
magnum  poculum;  propmare^  and 
more  rarely  prabibere,  were  the  Ro- 
man expressions  for  nrpoirivtiv ;  per- 
haps also  imntare,  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plaut.  Ritd.  ii. 
3,32: 

Neptunus  magnis  pocuUs  hac  noete  eum  in- 
vltavit. 

*°  The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be- 
long to  the  Gractu  mot^  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  This 
bibere  nomen^  Hiereu,  ad  numerum^ 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to 
the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it  was 
thought  as  many  were  drank  as  the 
name  had  letters.  We  must  rather 
suppose  the  number  of  the  eyathi^ 
determined  by  the  letters  of  the  name, 
and  drank  out  of  one  cup.  Still 
many  questions  may  be  raised  on  the 
passages  of  Martial  from  which  we 
derive  almost  our  only  information  on 
this  subject :  the  plainest  of  which  is, 
i.72: 

Ncvia  gex  cyathis,  aeptem  Justina  bibatur, 
Quinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tiibui. 

Omnia  ab  inAiso  numcretur  arnica  Palerno, 
Et  quia  nulla  venit,  tu  mihi,  somne,  veni. 

The  question  arises,  whether,  if  the 
name  were  changed  in  the  vocative, 
the  number  of  oyaUU  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or,  on  the  entire  number  of  the  ea»%u 
recttu.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  xi.  36 : 

Quincunoes  et  sex  cyathoa  beuemque  biba- 
mus, 
GaXua  ut  flat,  Julius  et  Proculus ; 

with  which  agrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viii.  51,  it  is  said : 

Det  numerum  cyathls  Instantis  litera  Rufi ; 

Auctor  enim  tanti  muneris  ille  milil. 
Si  Telethusa  venit,  promiaMque  gaudia  por- 
tat. 
I      Servabor  dominc,  Bufe,  triente  tuo. 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  Oallas.  Hail  to  youl'^^  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cjathus  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  '  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent,^ 
said  he.  *  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.'  *  Well 
done,'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  '  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
CytherisT  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Ferusians.  'I  have  no  love,'  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  'but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Cassar  Octavianus !  hail  to 
him^^'  '  Hail  to  him  I'  responded  the  other  Perusian.  *Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpurnius! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ?'  '  I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare,' rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
'Reason  or  no,'  said  the  Perusian,  'it  is  to  the  father  of  our 
fatherland!'  'Father  of  our  fatherland T  screamed  Cal- 
purnius, violently  enraged.  'Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty!'     'Be  not  so 


Si  dubia  est,  septunce  tnhar ;  si  fiillit  aman- 
teoXf 
Ut  jugulem  cuns,  nomen  utrumque  bibam. 

There  the  yocative  form  fixes  the 
measure,  as  the  trieru  ccmtained  four 
cyathi,  and  the  word  sepiufur  wiU  not 
allow  of  the  word  being  taken  hi  a 
more  general  sense.  Perhaps  it  made 
a  difference  whether  the  person  whose 
health  was  drank  were  absent  or  pre- 
sent. The  passage  in  Plaut.  Stick,  v. 
4, 26  : 

Tibl  propino  decuma  fonte,  tiM  tute  inde,  si 
sapis; 

where  they  refer  the  uninteUigible 
decuma  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside 
all  question  about  the  reading)  scarce- 
ly allude  to  this;  for  Sagaiinus  eyi- 
dently  pledges  Stichus. 


^'   The  words   with  which   they 

drank  to  a  person*s  health,  were  bene 

tCf  or  bene  tibi.    They  drained  the 

goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 

of  the  whole  company.    Plaut.  Stieh, 

V.  4,  27 : 

Bene  voa,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene 
nostrum  edam  Stephanium. 

So  also  Persius,  t.  1,  20,  and  else- 
where. 

"  The  abject  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  both  at  public  and  pri- 
vate banquets  a  libation  should  be 
made  to  Augustus.  Dio  Cast.  li. 
19;  Ovid,  Fast.  a.  SS7 1 

St,  bene  noa,  patriae,  bene  te,  pater  optlme» 

Caeaar, 
Didte  suflUso,  slot  rata  verba,  mero. 
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violent/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicioos  smile ;  *  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.  But  yet  I  wager, 
Grallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drank  to  our  lord  be- 
fore his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.**  *  Scoundrel  I'  cried 
Oallus,  springing  up,  '  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me,  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
dose  his  doors  on  me  or  no.'  *  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
'  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  you  would  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Moesia.^  '  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  Gallus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.  '  Dare  T  said  the 
Perusiaa  with  a  smile,  '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word !'  '  Or  I  him  I'  exclaimed  Grallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds,  'Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'  'Ah!  unheard-of  treason T  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  ^  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  sandab,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  brmg  Oallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Oallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home* 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such  un- 
polished fellows ;  Oallus,  not  without  some  anxiety,  which 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolutions  for 
the  future. 
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THE  day  commenced  very  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabernsB  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city  ^ ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


^  Although  the  ancients  had  no 
newiipapen  to  disseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  some  degree  remedied  by  their 
public  style  of  living.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  from,  than  at, 
home.  They  visited  the  forum^  the 
piazzas,  and  other  places  of  resort; 
they  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabema  of  the  tonsores,  the  medici^ 
and  libraHiy  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Gallus  should  have  spread  over 
the  whole  city  by  the  following  day. 
[Another  compensation  for  our 
modem  newspapers  were  copies  of  the 
acta  diurnapublica,  or  urbanoy  which 
were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  the  annates  nuunmi, 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
ments,  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
:he  magistrates,  &c. ;  but  also  many 
tther  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
he  circle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an- 


nouncements of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births,  mar- 
riages,  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  Csesar^s  first  con- 
sulate, or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  Cas.  20.  Their  compilation  was 
the  business  of  aetitarii  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  director  of  the  tabula 
publusa  and  the  mrarium.  After  the 
writing  down  was  finilhed,  the  tables 
of  chronicle  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  acta  for 
certain  persons  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracu 
ftom  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  the  most 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages.  Tac 
Ann.  xvi.  22,  Diuma  Populi  Ro- 
man* per  prwinciasy  per  exereiiiu 
curatitu  lepuntur,  ut  noseaiurf  quid 
Thraseanonfecerit.  Gic.  ad  Fam. 
xii.  22,  23,  28,  etc.  Petionius,  63, 
gives  a  curious  copy  of  the  acta.'] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  daj,  however,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty ;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indifferent  about  a 
house  which  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Gallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash  ^.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom 
feelings  of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considera- 
tions, seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ostiarius 
announced  to  them,  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present,  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  dispensatar. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Oallus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secrecy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


'  Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  fact  of  Augustus  haviag  repudi- 
ated a  Dianas  friendship,  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  desertion  of 
his  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  OaUus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  favour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probably  cause  the  alien- 
ation of  friends.  Oyid  bitterly  com- 
plains of  those  who,  in  a  similar  case. 


abjured  their   friend   through  fear. 
See  7rtt/.  i.  8and9, 17. 

Dum  stetlmuB,  tuxbae  quantum  latis  euet, 
habebat 
NoU  quidem,  lad  non  amUtloM  domua ; 
At  rimul  est  Impulsa,  omnes  timuera  ml- 
nam 
Cautaque,  comrouni  teiga  dedere  fugn. 
S«va  nee  admiror  metuunt  d  Ailmina, 
quorum 
Ignlbuf  afflari  pnnima  qucque  rid«nt. 
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Animated  bj  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpnrnius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play  ;  and,  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests,  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal,  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
hia  own  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself,  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  waa  that  tiiey 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  silence;  for  (Callus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows — His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len-> 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admit- 
ted  by  the  ostiarius.  Gallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a 
visit  strange;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largos 
to  break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who 
had  called  upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 
At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.     In  the  atrium 
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he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  '  Well, 
no  messenger  yet?'  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  'None/ 
replied  the  vicaHus.  *  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house  ? ' 
Chresimus  again  asked.  '  None  since  his  departure/  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
Tho  ostiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  *  At  last/  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tdbellarius,  *  My  lady/  said  the  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to  him 
directly.*  *Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied  Chre- 
simus ;  '  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arriyal.' 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baiaa  only  half  bro- 
ken to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his 
opinion  of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening 
him,  and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render 
lasting  the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now 
hastened  towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was 
still  sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which 
it  was  fastened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang 
up  from  his  couch.  'What  do  you  bring?'  cried  he  to 
the  domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry  and  en- 
tered. 'A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  'just 
brought  by  a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  imme- 
diately, and  so  I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily 
seized  the  tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and 
neat  shape  which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words 
only,  but  by  their  size  evidently  inclosed  a  large  letter. 
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*  Doubtless/  said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which 
Chresimus  had  preseuted  to  him,  ^  doubtless,  the  poor  girl 
has  been  terrified  by  some  unfavourable  reports.'  He  read 
the  contents,  and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
heart,  she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen 
her  lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret,  which  must  en- 
lighten him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from 
Pomponius.  Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her 
former  connexion  with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences 
of  that  evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  vil- 
lanous  threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  prudence 
and  resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render 
harmless  the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She 
would  herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the 
letter,  in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for 
what  had  taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion. 
'Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
'  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  hasten 
to  Csesar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity,  may  yet 
subside.' 

'  I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  his  master,  '  but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin.  Dis- 
patch some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the  forum, 
and  to  the  tabemas,  where  he  is  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have  heard 
from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particularly  beg 
he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  alayes  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom« 
ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey ; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinad,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidas 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelligence, 
communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master.  'An 
obscure  report/  said  this  man,  '  is  going  about  the  forum^ 
that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused  Oallus 
of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror; that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had  met 
with  complete  success.  At  day-break^  Largus  repiured 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  pourtrayed  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


*  The  acts  of  the  senate,  untU 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  d'ir6fi- 
/MiTo,  not  to  be  divulged  by  the 
members ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  paxt  of  the  debates  was 
often  suffered  to  transpire  previously. 

*  The  remark  of  Suet.  78,  about 
Augustitfy  wiU  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  case:  Matutina  vigilia 
qffendebatur,  ae  si  vel  <iffMi,  vel  saori 
causa  maiuritu  evigilandum  essety  ne 
id  amira  eommodum  faceret^  in  proxm 
imoeujuseunquedomesticorum  ccgna^ 


eulo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tuHna  vigilia  t  is  explained  by  the 
preceding  words :  Si  interruptum 
somnum  reeuperare^  ut  evenit,  non 
posset,  lectoribus  aut  fabulatoribus 
areessitiSf  resumebat  producebaique 
ultra  primam  ssipe  lucem.  Other 
emperors  gave  admission  to  distin- 
guished perMms  long  before  day- 
break. So  says  Pliny,  Epist,  iiL  6, 
of  his  uncle.  Ante  lucem  ibat  ad 
Vespasianum  Jmperatorem ;  nam 
ille  quoque  noctibus  utebatur. 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  ^  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.     It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  unheard;  but 
thej  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  CiBsar  and  the  welfare 
^f  the  republic  to  danger.     The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontua  EuaAnua,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor^.     He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Home  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
At  the  seventh  hour  Calpurnius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.     Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.     He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Chresimus  to  briug  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  leflb  alone.    The  domestic  loitered  for 
awhile,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


^  Suet  A%tg.  66,  says  only :  Gallo 
quoque  et  aceustiioruin  denuncia' 
tionibus  et  tenatus  eontuliis  ad  ne- 
eem  compuUo.  Dio  Cass.  liii.  23,  is 
more  explicit:  Kai  ij  yepovela  airava 
dXwvat  T€  airrdv  kv  toZs  dtKatrTtiptoi^f 
Kai  4>vyti»  Tfji  oifffiat  frrepfjdem-a, 
Kai  TOMTtji/  Te  Ttt»  AvyoA<rrto  SoOiivat^ 
Kai  kavTobv  /9ov6vTi7<rat  i\l/ri<pl<raTO. 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Augustus  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complaints 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
conclude  the  contrary. 

^  Dio  Cass,  supra:  Kai  o  fu» 
irtpiaXyiivat  iirl  tovt-oiv  iavrdv  itpo^ 
KaTexP*t<'^<>To.  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4: 
stricto  inoubuit  ferro,  Ovid,  Amor. 
iii.  6,  63 : 

Sangulnii  atquc  animc  F^odige,  OaUe,  tuv. 
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Gallas  fiEistened  the  door,  and  for  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  He  then  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Augustus,  hogging  him  to  give  their  freedom  to 
the  faithful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  farewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  tins,  he  reached  from  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  victories  achieved  by  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness,  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he  fell 
upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple  coverlet 
with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  hun  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 
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THE  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Gallos  soon 
reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recal  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction^. 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will*.     He 


*  The  base  conduct  of  the  senate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Oallus,  is 
weU  described  by  Dio  Cass.  liii.  24. 
T6  dij  t£»  itoWmv  KifiinXov  koI  ix 
TOWTov   ^itjX^T^Otj,   H'Ti   iKtlvov   T«, 

OV  T«0>«   kKoKaKtVOVy    O0TW    TOT«    iU- 

dt\Kavy  oioTt  Kal  avrox^i-pla  diro- 
daveXv  dvayKacrai,  Kal  irpdi  t6»  Adp" 
yoif  dTrdKXeivaVj  iirtidihrep  aS^eiv 
ripxi^o'  fxiXkovTii  irou  xai  Kan-d  toiU- 
Tov  td  aumz,  dv  yi  t6  toiovtou  ol 

'  See  Suet.  Aug,  66.  Sed  Gallo 
quoque  el  aeeusatorum  denuneiaiiO' 
nilnu  el  senatus  cwuuUis  ad  neeem 
eompulsOy  laudavit  quidem  pietatem 


ianiopere  pro  se  indtgnantium  :  er. 
ierum  et  illacrimatfU  et  tfieem  nutm 
conque»ttu  est,  quod  eibi  eoii  wm 
liceret  amieis,  quantum  vellet,  iraeeL 
Whether  the  complaint  of  Augustus 
was  sincere,  whether  his  grief  was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fate  of  OaUus  too  hard, 
or  whether,  after  aU  anxiety  on  his 
own  account  was  at  an  end,  he  played 
the  part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  can- 
not be  decided  from  the  accounts  giyen 
us.  We  must  look  for  the  truth  in 
Dio  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lior* 
gus  continued  to  rise  in  the  empeior*s 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustus. 
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firmly  denounced  tlie  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 
full  effect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral  ^ 

In  the  other  parts  of  Rome  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation waa  excited  by  the  news  of  tl)e  death  of  Gallus  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its  full 
measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany^.  On  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted  stepped  forward  and  asked  whether  he  knew 
him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he  called  his 
companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  a 
tablet  contaimng  this  avowal,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring  against  him.  An- 
other, as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand  before  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to  do  the 
same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


*  We  need  not  stop  to  enquire 
how  far  truth  has  heen  let  aside  for 
this  opportunity  of  describing  a  iune- 
raL  But  if,  according  to  Suetonius, 
a  declaration  was  made  by  Augustus 
concerning  the  treachery  employed 
against  OaUus,  then  such  a  repara- 
tion would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

^  These  facU  are  related  by  Dio 
Cass.  llii.  24.  *0  iihrroi  HpoKov\io9 
o(h-M  irp6s  abrdv  Utrxwy  •irr*  diraimf- 


aa9  trork  airr^  ti(v  tc  ^Xva  Koi  t6 
<rr6fia  t6  iavrou  t^  X'^P^  iirnrxtiv 
ivdeiKtr&ficvot  Toit  orvvovo-iv,  bri  /iifd' 
dif€nrw€v<rat  Tiiri  irapovTO^  abrav  d<r» 
<l>d\eia  eZtf.  dKXov  di  rtv  TpovtiXBt 
Tff  ahrtff  Kahrep  dyvtis  tSv,  fiCTa 
fiapTvpmv  Kal  jinjprro,  el  yvwptl^oi 
kavTov.  iiTMiin  ^  i^tipvijo-aTo,  4v 
ypafifiaTeiov  rifv  &pvt\€riv  aitrov  i<r€' 
ypa^ev.  wcrrtp  koX  il^6v  rep  Kaxif 
Koi,  *6»  ohK  ^d«i  irp6T€pov,  oi/KO^av- 
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house  of  miafortuno.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful  cy- 
press had  sometime  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors, 
the  men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle. 
They  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it 
the  purple-edged  toga^  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one 
of  those  garlands  which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained' 
in  battle.  This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on 
its  last  bed,  the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  ivory 
feet  alone  visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium , 
with  the  feet  towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Ara- 
bian^ incense  was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave 
performed  his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving 
away  the  flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers*. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  during 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Ghresimus  had  commissioned  the  libitU 
narivs  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorised  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded   through  the   streets,    and   with    a  loud   voice 


^  Arabia  in,  as  is  known,  the  father- 
land of  frankincense,  and  Saba  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  xii.  14,  30,  the 
regio  turifera :  hence  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii.  116,  says: 

Solb  ett  turea  vlxgm  Sabcis. 

'  The  use  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock*s    and    other  feathers,  is  well 


known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  Cod*  vii.  6,  6,  it  is  itaid, 
Sed  et  qui  donUni/unus  pileaHante' 
cedunt  vel  in  ipto  lectuio  ttantes  oa. 
daver  ventilare  tndeniur,  ti  hoe  ex 
w>lunt€Ue  JUU  vel  testatorie  vel  he^ 
redity  Jlani  ittioo  civet  Romani. 
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inyited  the  popalace  to  the  funeral,  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it.  ^  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  '  is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any  who  haye  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  summons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  fflght-seers  and  inquisitiye  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  desiffnatar,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintire  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mourning-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  redting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur* 
rence.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeayoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  yictories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  dties  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  yalour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  liying  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,  haye  handed  down  his  name  to  poste- 
[gal.]  7 
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rity^.  After  all  these  came  the  lectus  itself,  with  the  corpse 
borne  by  eight  freedmen,  and  followed  by  Chredmus,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  hat  on 
head,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade  was  finished 
by  his  friends  and  many  citizens  who,  though  not  intimate 
with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity. 

Haying  arrived  at  the  forum,  the  bearers  set  the 
lecttis  down  before  the  rostra,  and  the  cavalcade  formed 
a  semicircle  round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing 
then  mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and 
eloquence  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a 
citizen,  a  poet,  and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  event.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial 
panegyrics  which  too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glorj 
on  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard 
him  were  bound  to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a 
simple  and  honest  testimony  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a 
deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the 
procession  was  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the 
monument  which  Oallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the 
Appian  way^.  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried 
fir-trees,  and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had 
been  erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of 
cypress-trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  lectus  upon  it, 
whilst  others  poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse  from 


7  Taken  from  PropertiuB,  li.  18, 
26, 

Sat  mn,  nt  magnft  est,  si  ties  sint  pompa 

Ubem, 
Quos  ego  Peneptaonse  maxima  dona  fisnun. 

In  the  same  place  he  mentions  the 
lauMt  odofiferat,  which  were  earned 
in  front 

"  As  Ovid  says  in  that  brilliant 


elegy,  written  in  a  just  spirit  of  self- 
respect.    Amor,  i.  15. 

Cedunt  OMrminibusnges  r^umque  triiimphi, 
Cedat  et  aurilini  ripa  beata  TagL 

Although  the  poems  of  GaUus  are 

almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  name 

still  lives,  and  what  Ovid  sang  is  faU 

filled. 

Oallus  et  Hesperiis  et  Oallua  noCua  Eoit; 
Et  sua  cum  Oallo  nota  Lyooiis  criC 
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boxes  of  alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frank- 
incense and  garlands  upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  Chresimus,  with  the  same  fiuthfid  hands 
that  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened 
them,  that  they  might  look  upwards  to  heayen.  Then, 
amidst  the  loud  wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  horns  and  flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and 
with  averted  face  held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a 
bright  flame  shot  upwards  from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed 
the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate-sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amuymum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiving  the 
purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on  its 
way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one ;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person,— she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Bome  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  T^eep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES. 


EXCURSIJSES    ON   THE   FIRST    SCENE, 


THE   ROMAN   FAMILY. 

THE  word  Family,  the  deriyation  of  which  from  the  Oscan 
famdy  famxdy  is  indubitable,  signifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  potettaUj  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slayes)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  the  old  legal  form :  famiUa  ctd  (sdem  Cereris — ve- 
num  iretj  in  Lir.  iii.  65.  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  famUia  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pcOerfami- 
lias;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with  /amilia  et  peeunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property),  Fest. 
Saeraim  leges,  318:  Oic.  De  Invent,  IL  50.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfamilias,  (Paul.  Dtdc.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  members  of  a  larger  family- 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias ;  (thus 
the  (ignath  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gens;)  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  iz. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  familia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house;  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves.  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term,  /amUioB  herciscundce,  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  cigmxtus  /amiliam  habeto,  Liv.  ii.  41 ; 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  36 ;  XJlp.  Dig.  50.  16.  195,  }  1.  (familicB  a^peU 
latio)  varie  dccepta  est;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  personas  diducitur.  Ad 
personas  atOem  refertvr  familicB  significcUio  ita,  cum  de  patrono  et 
Uberto  loquitwr  lex:  ex  ea  /amilia^  etc.  $  2.  FamUice  appeUatio  re- 
feriur  et  ctd  corporis  cvj^adam  significationem,  quod  aut  jure  proprio 
ipsorum,  aut  communi  universes  cognationis  continetur,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  potestas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  Ulp.  Dig.  50, 16, 195.  $  2. 
Paterfamilias  appeUatur,  qui  in  domo  dominium  hahet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist,  47),  recteque  hoe  nomine  appellatur,  quamvis  JUium  non  ha.- 
heat ;  non  enim  solam  personam  ejus,  sed  et  jus  demonstramus.  De- 
nique  et  pupillum  patrem  appdlamus,  Ut  eum  pater/amUias  mori- 
tur,  quotquot  capita  ei  subjecta  /uenmt,  singulas  famUias  indpiunt 
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haberei  HnfftUi  enim  patrumfamilMrum  nomen  suheunt,  etc.  So  also 
the  80D6,  if  married,  and  haying  children  themBelves,  became  patrea- 
familiarvm^  but  not  until  they  were  freed  from  the  pcOria  poteaiaa, 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  the  &ther,  or  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  son  becoming  tkjiamen  dialist  (as  the  daughter,  a  tfirgo 
vesUdii);  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  number  of  slayes  and  clients,  such  a  Roman 
fiimily  assumes  the  position  of  a  snuJl  state,  in  which  the  pater* 
familias  ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero  De  Sen,  ii.  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Ceecus,  Quaiuor  rclbu&tos  fiUos^  qmn^ 
qae  filiaSf  tavUam  domum^  tantas  dientelas  Appius  regebat  et  wmx  H 
C0BOU8 — tenebcU  non  modo  auctarUatemf  sed  etiam  impeHum  in  9uos: 
metutbant  servi,  verebantur  liberie  earum  omnea  habAant ;  vigthat  ilia 
in  domo  patrimu  mo»  et  diidplina.  A  further  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  giyen  in  the  discussion  of  the  yarious  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slayes,  and  lastly,  the  clients. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  I. 


THE   WOMEN   AND   ROMAN   MARRIAGE. 

TTTHILST  we  see  that  in  moBt  of  the  Qiecian  states,  and  espe- 
Y  V  cially  in  Athens,  the  women  (i.  e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  lires,  coniindd  to  the 
gynoskanUia,  shnt  out  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Rome  exactly  the  reyerse 
was  the  case.  Although  the  wife  is  naturally  subordinate  to  the 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Roman  housewife  idways  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honor  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  pcUer/amiliiu 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Plut.  Eom,  20.  AXXa  fihrroi  iroKKa 
rmt  ywai^iv  tis  rifjfv  arrtB^Kov,  Jy  koL  ravrd  iarw  t^iarao'&ai  fUp 
6lhv  Padi{ovam£f  icr.X.  The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  eyidence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  they  ap* 
peared  as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Num,  e.  Lye,  3);  for  the 
examples  which  Yal.  Max.  yiii.  3  ;  Cic.  Brut,  68 ;  Quinct.  InsL  i. 
1,  giye,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Val.  Max.  iii.  8, 6,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  eyen  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  (pro  aliis 
po$tulare)t  but  they  yery  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards  forbidden  by  a  preetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  Yal.  Max.  yiii.  3,  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig. 
iii.  1.  1.  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatiyes.  Cic.  Verr,  i. 
37,  says.  Cur  {cogiti)  sodalis  uxorem^  sodcUis  socrumf  domtmi  denique 
totam  godoUis  mortui  contra  te  testimonium  dieeref  cur  pudentissimaa 
lectimmauque  femina»  in  tcmCum  virorum  conventum  insolitas  invl- 
taaque  prodvre  cogis  f  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception;  amongst  us  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  See  also  Suet.  Cobs,  74 ;  Claud,  40 ;  Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Dig,  xxii.  5,  18;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxviii.  1,  20.  We  find 
eyen  yestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatiyes,  or  to  giye  eyidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font,  17.  Tendit  ad  vob 
virgo  vestalia  manus  supplices^  etc.     And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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instance  of  the  pride  of  Urgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness:  Ann.  ii.  34.  Cceterum  UrgidanicB  potenUa  adeonimia 
Mvitati  eratj  ut  testis  in  causa  quadaniy  qtUB  apud  senatwm  traeta^ 
hatUTy  venire  dedignaretur:  missus  est  prcBtor,  qui  dami  interrogaretf 
cum  virgines  Vestales  in  foro  et  judicio  audiri,  quoties  tesHmonkan 
dicerent,  vetfos  mos  fuerit.  As  the  yestal  Tarratia  was  expressly 
allowed  this  priwlegiwni  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Horatia, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is 
here  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  includes  the 
power  of  being  a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scruple  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband*  The  women  frequented 
public  theatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them  at  festive  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p.  CcsL  8,  Est  enim  dictum  ah  iUis/are  qui  dicerent, 
uxores  suas  a  ccma,  redewntes  attrectatcis  esse  a  Ccelio.  YaL  Max. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  Cicero, 
odAtt,  y.  1,  Prcmdimus  in  Arcano,  Nosti  hu/no  fundum :  quo  ut  veni- 
muSf  humamssime  Q^intus9  Pamponia,  inqtUt,  tu  invita  muUeres^  ego 
accii>ero  piwros.  At  ilia  audientibus  nobis,  Ego  sum,  inquii,  hie  hospita  : 
id  autem  eoseo^ut  opvnor,  quod  antecesserat  Statius,  ut  prandium  nobis 
videret.  Turn  QmntuSf  En,  inquit  nUhi,  hcec  ego  potior  quoUdie, 
Dices,  quid  quceso  istuc  erat  f  magnum :  itaque  me  ipswm  eommoverat, 
sic  absurde  et  aspere  verbis  vuUuque  responderat :  dissimtdavi  dolens. 
Discubuimus  omnes  proeter  illam,  cut  tamen  Quintus^de  mmsa  misity 
iUa  rejecvt.  Eyen  the  yestals  participated  in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  8at,  ii.  8.  In  ancient  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  ancient  times  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  atrium. 
Com.  Prmf,  Q^jtam,  entm  Romanorum  pudet  uxorem  ducere  in  eonvi- 
vium  out  cv^  mater/amilias  non  primum  locum  tenet  cedium  aique 
in  ceUbritate  versatur  f  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  lectus  geniaUs  or 
adversus,  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honor.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani.  Cic.  p.  MU.  6.  D^nde  omni  vi  jamus 
eapugnata  et  imagines  majorum  defecerunt  et  lectulum  adversum  uxoris 
^  Comettoi  /regenmt,  itemque  telas,  quce  ex  vetere  more  in  atrio 
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texebantur^  dintarunt.  80  Lucretia  is  represented  in  Liy.  i.  67, 
Noete  $era  dedUam  lana  inter  lucubraiUes  aneiUoi  in  medio  atdium 
(atrio)y  sedentem  invenhmt.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xyi. 
9»  the  materfamiliaB  appean  sitting  on  this  lectus :  mctter/amilias 
tua  in  lecto  adwerso  tedet. 

As  r^ards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
earlier  times,  excesses  on  eitlier  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences.  Sen.  Ep,  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rare^  whilst  luxury  and  extravagance  waxed 
stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  CUtipho  com- 
plained of  his  Bacchis,  Ter.  Heaut,  ii.  1.  16,  Mea  est  petcuc,  pro- 
eaaty  magnificat  nunptuoiay  nobilis.  Many  Roman  ladies,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their  own, 
who,  imder  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  accom- 
panied her  at  all  times.  .See  Mart.  yi.  61;  xii.  38;  Hor.  Epod. 
8.  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually 
increased  amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity 
respecting  divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Roman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  forms  in 
relation  to  the  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestas  of-  the  paterfamilias  is  rightly  understood.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  matrimonium  juitum  (also  legiiimum) 
and  nan  juttum.  The  first  (ju9t<B  nuptioi  in  Gic.  De  Rep,  v.  5; 
GaL  Imt,  i.  65),  occurred  ^only  when  the  eawnubium  was  compe- 
tent to  both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  to  fulfil 
a  lawful  marriage  according  to  the  Roman  rites.  In  ancient 
times  equality  of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians 
and  plebeians  married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex 
CamUeia,  309  A.  u.  c.  446  B.  0.,  oonnubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  was  authorised,  but  the  necessity  of  citizenship  still 
remained  (with  some  exceptions  made  afterwards,  as  in  the  case 
of  senators  and  their  children,  who  might  not  intermarry  with 
freedmen).  The  matrimonium  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand 
(uxor  injustoy  Ulp.  Dig.  xlvui.  6.  13),  in  which  connubium  was 
wanting  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before,  the  lex  Ganuleia,  and  between  Ro- 
mans and  peregrifiif  was  certainly,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an 
equally  lawful  and  binding  marriage,  but  it  was  not  valid  jure 
geniiumj  and  it  wanted  the  important  consequences,  as  regards 
civil  rights,  of  the  p<xtria,  potettas^  and  mcmw.    Actual  marriage. 
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with  the  rights  of  having  children^  was  the  priyilege  of  the  free 
alone,  whilst  slaves  could  live  in  a  corUubernwm ;  see  the  Excunus 
on  the  Slaves. 

The  matrimonium  justum  could  he  performed  in  two  ways, 
(Quinct.  V.  10,  62,  dtuB/omuB  9unt  tMUrimoniorunij)  either  with  con* 
venHo  in  manum,  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  form  of  marriage 
the  woman  came  in  manwn  viri  (in  manu  esse,  in  manum  convenisse, 
<ilieno  jwri  suljeetum  esse,  see  Liv.  zxxiv.  2)  L  e.  she  quite  passed  out 
of  her  own  family  (JamUia  mutatur  through  capitis  diminuUo  mini- 
m<x,IJlp.  zi.  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband^  who  treated  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  of  pcOria  poUstaSy  which 
Livy,  zxxiv.  7,  calls  servitus  mtdieMs.  Ter.  Andr.  i.  5,  60 :  Te  isti 
virum  do,  amicum,  tutorem,  pairem. — As  the  common  expression 
potestas  in  a  more  limited  sense  stands  also  for  patria  potestas  and 
servitus,  so  does  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  power,  which 
in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband  obtained  over  the  wife. 
Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16,  in  potettate  wri^ 
and  Serv.  on  Virg,  jiEn.  iv.  103,  eoimptione  /acta  nwUer  in  potestci- 
tern  viri  cedit.  And  inversely  manus  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
potestas  by  Gell.  xviii.  6.  Tet  potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  dif* 
ferent,  Gai.  i.  109;  and  as  the  ma/ndpio  dattis  is  only  in  loco  servi  and 
not  servtis,  so  the  wife  is  but  JUioi  loco,  Gai.  i.  111.  ^The  husband 
had  the  potestas  of  punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the 
marriage  with  manus,  but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  right  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the 
ancient  family  tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  own  and  his  wife's  cognatL  Probably  in  the  marriage  with 
manus  the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  the  latter  case  she  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys.  ii.  25 :  oi  avyyeveU  ftrrd  rov  dv- 
dp6s  ibUaCov,  Tac.  Ann,  xili.  32,  Is  (Plautius)  prisco  institiUo  propin- 
quis  coram  de  capite  /amaqw  conjugis  cognovit*  Gell.  z.  23 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  35 ;  Val.  Max,  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided  by  him- 
self, except  when  he  discovered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and  then  he 
had  liberty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  x.  23.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  manciple,  in  order,  for 
instance,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  injuries  she  had  caused, 
noaoi  dare. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany^  tracing  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  without  manus,  both  amongst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  shewing  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  without,  nor  amongst  the  latter  with,  until 
by  degrees  the  manus  was  introduced  amongst  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  IB  not  to  be  supposed  that  yariations  in  an  institution  so  deeply- 
rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position,  and 
not  rather  on  differences  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originally  one  and  the  same,  could  hare  had  two  such  hete- 
rt^neouB  views  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  different  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  privileges.  In  the  rights  of  family  they  were 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestas, 
an  original  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Roman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  only  through  the  conaenauB  of  both  parties ;  i.  e. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  mdhiduam  mice  coruuetudinem  and  Uberorum  gwerendorum  causa^ 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  Ded,  247,  FingamuB  enim,  nuptias  quident  fedsae 
nuUaay  eoiaae  autem  liberorum  quoBrendorum  gratia,  non  tamen  vaor 
non  erity  quamvis  nuptna  non  ait  coUacata,  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
differed  very  much  from  each  other,  were  called  confarrecUiot 
coBmptio  and  uaua,  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  Olkn  itaque  tribua  modia  in 
manum  conveniebant :  uauyjarreoy  eoSmptione.  Serv.  on  Virg,  Oeorg. 
i.  31 :  Boeih.  Cofnm.  Tap.  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious 
basis ;  both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  ways ;  for 
whilst  in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  mariti.  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  included  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  the  co- 
emptio, from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded,  so  that 
the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  followed  it. 
By  virtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (Upol  yafioi,)  the  confarreatio 
effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate  association 
of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  relations,  was 
only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  family  of  the 
husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must  necessarily 
be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  divorce  show  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  difareatio  was  an  actual  divorce 
and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remancipcUio  dissolved  only  the 
manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  confarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
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of  EtniBcan  origin,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marriage,  according  to  Varro, 
a  pig — ^in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep,  was  slaughtered ;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sabine  marriage 
fire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30 :  which  elements  in  the 
con^Birreatio  could  not  be  done  without;  Serv^.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  !▼. 
103.  A  religious  yiew  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  the 
devout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  the  Romans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Roman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  25,  says :  iicaKovv  di  roitg  Upovs  ol  iraXatol  ydfuws  *P«fiaui^ 
vpoaTjyopiif.  irtpiKafifiavovrts  (fnippaKui,  iirl  r^r  Koufc^vias  rov  ffmpp^y  h 
KoKcfVfitv  i^fUis  C^9  <ui  explanation  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
given  by  Romulus :  ywauca  yafterfjp  Kara  v6fun/s  Upovs  trweK&owraw 
oydpi  xoiyo>v6y  iiravT»p  c2rat  XPVI*^*^^  ^^  '^'^  Up&v,  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  originally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
eoiwmninio  honoram  et  tacrorum.  The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband — afterwiu*ds  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriage  under  the  name  coemptio.  In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Rome  by  the  Etruscans  .(as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
father^s  power  over  the  fEunily),  or  resulted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients.  For  such  marriages  the  civil  right  tuicf  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  the  Roman  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.  To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  Korii  roifs  varpiovs 
iKoarrfs  iOurpovs.  Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  PonUfex 
Mastimusy  and  that  the  pontifices  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The 
whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with  the 
institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  preriously  existed  as  a  form 
of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made  still 
more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Canuleia  gave  the  plebeians  connubium  with  them  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  pro  Flaceo,  34 :  OperUumjuris  honUnem !  QiM f  ab 
ingenms  nwlimbw  herecUtatea  lege  non  venhmtf    In  manum,  in^it. 
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eowoenierai.  Nunc  audio,  $ed  quosro,  uau  an  coSmptionst  Because 
Gioero  doee  not  name  confarreatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  the 
woman  conld  come  in  mannm,  many  haye  concluded  that  this  was 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  only  a  religious  ceremony,  which  ac- 
companied the  legal  act  of  coemptio.  Such  a  conclusion  iSyhoweTer, 
unnecessary,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
baring  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  rex  $acrorumy 
(Sery.  on  VWg.  Oeorg.  i.  31)  eyen  by  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
Jkunen  dialis,  Cicero  could  not  mention  confarreatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Flaccus,  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  confarreatio,  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  jus  auspiciomm  and  the  sacra  gentUioiOf  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  twelye  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  refused, 
(the  connubium  was  not  howeyer  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
neyer  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60)  qiiod  nemo  plebekts  atupieia 
habereif  idsoque  decemviros  eormubium  diremisse,  ne  incerta  prole  au- 
spuna  turbareniurf  Liy.  yi.  6 ;  cf.  yL  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
leyity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  inconyenient  eonventio  in 
manum  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  confarreatio  yery  soon 
di8]q[>peared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  csrmnonim  dijffUml- 
taieSf  Tac.),  so  that  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann,  iy.  16 :  Nam  pcUricios  eon/arreatis  parentir 
bus  genitos  trss  wmiul  nominari,  ea  quibus  unus  Itgeretur  (Jkmen 
diaUSf)  vetusto  more;  nequs  adesse,  ut  olim,  earn  copiam,  omissa  eon- 
Jcvrrea/ndi  adsuetudine  aut  inter  paucos  retenta.  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
dme,  and  Boethius,  Comm.  Top,,  says  sed  con/arreoHo  solis  pontifici- 
bus  conveniebat. 

The  marriage  with  confarreatio  was  neyer  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  (ntipfwe),  which  was  not  the  casein  the  other  forms 
of  marriage.  Respecting  confiureatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112 : 
/arreo  in  mtonum  conveniimt  per  quoddam  genus  sacrifieii,  in  quojar- 
reus  pants  adhibetur,  unde  eHam  con/arreatio  dicitur.  Sed  complura 
preterea  hujiu  juris  ordinandi  grcUia  cum  eertis  et  solennibus  verbis 
prcBsentibus  decern  testibus  agwnJbwr  et  fitmt,  XJlp.  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xyiii.  6 :  Quin  et  in  saeris  nihil  reUgiosus  con/arrecUionis  wneulo  erat, 
novasque  nuptoe  Jarreum  pras/erebant.  Sery.  in  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptiso  fiebant)  cum  per  Pontificem  Jltaosimum  et  Dialem 
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fiAmxMim  per  /ruges  et  molam  sciUam  conjung^bamtur^  undls  eon/or- 
recUio  appdlabaiurf  ex  gtubiu  nuptiis  patrimi  et  moOrimi  naecAamtur. 
Little  is  known  of  the  remaining  ceremonieB;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  general  wedding-usageSy  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  each  particular  couple,  fix>m  that  which  was  peculiar 
and  necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fest.  ex  gremio  matrie)  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  called  deducHo 
(the  expression  uxorem  dueere  is  only  an  abridgement  of  domum 
uxorem  dttcere,  or  deducerey  Plant,  Atd,  ii  1.  88 ;  Trin.  y.  2.  64)  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  marriages,  without,  howoTer,  being  necessary. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  evening  (Catull.  Ixii.  1.) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domiduca,  or  Iterduca  (Aug.  Oh,  D.  ti. 
9),  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronvbco  dared  not  fail.  These  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  <Aa2amu«nup<ia/if,  were  permitted  to  hare  been  only 
once  married.  Varro  on  Virg,  jEn,  It.  166 ;  Fest.  and  Paul.  IHae, 
p.  242 :  TertulL  Exhort.  Cast,  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.  In  the  confarreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  character,  on  account  of 
the  escort  of  paeri  pairimi  et  matrimi,  whom  we  find,  however,  m 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  rites 
of  confarreatio  had  passed  over  into  the  other  forms  of  celebrating 
marriage.  Fest.  245 :  Patrimi  et  matrimi  pueri  prcetextoH  tree  nubeti" 
tern  deducwnt ;  unus  qui  faeem  prcefert  ex  spina  albct,  quia  noctu 
Jiabebantj  duo  qui  tenent  nubentem, — Spina  albOf  &Kap$a  Xcvic^,  Cnieus 
Aeama,  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
o.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  strigoe,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  129, 165 ;  PHn. 
JJ.  N.  xvi.  18.  30,  spina  nuptiarum /aeibus  auspieatissipiia.  Besides 
these  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CanUHus^  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  Flamen  (Macrob.  Sat.  xiv.  8 :  JRomani  quoque 
pueroB  et  pueUas  nobiles  et  investes  CamiUoe  et  CamiUas  ^ppdlant^/a- 
minicarum  et  Jlaminum  pramiinistroa ;  Paul.  Diac.  43,  desjcribes  Ca- 
millus  as  simply  puer  ingenuus,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  il.  '2a^:  perhaps 
the  Cameke  virginee  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63,)  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cumerus,  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro.  i. ;  vii.  34,  itaque  dicitur  nuptiis  Camillus  qui  cumerum  Jertf 
in  quo  quid  sit  in  ministerio  plerique  extrinsecus  nsctunt,  Paul.  Diac, 
63 :  Cumeram  vocdbant  anUqui  voi  qtunidam,  quod  opertum  in  nup' 
tiis  /erebantf  in  quo  erant  nubentis  tUensiHa^  quod  et  CamiUum 
c^tee&anf  eo  quod  sacrorum  mmistrum  KturfuXov  appdlabant.  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  utensUia^  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu,  Rom.  31. 
avrrj  (the  bride)  fltr<t>€p€i  fuv  ^XaKarrjv  Koi  Trjv  arpaKVOVj  «pi»  ^ 
t!jv  Bvpop  irtpi(rT€<f}€i  rod  Mp6sy  and  Plin.  H,  N,  viii.  48.  74.     Indt 
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factum,  tt(  nubenUs  virginei  eommitaretwr  colus  conUa  et  fvaeuA  ewm 
ttamine. 

Ab  amongst  the  Greeks  the  conducting  home  of  the  hride  took 
plaioe  whilst  the  Hymenaeus  was  being  smig,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
Roman  bride  was,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalassio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  nuptiales  iibicd  in  Auct.  ad.  Her,  ir.  38,  and  Plant.  Ocu. 
iT.  3.  1. 

Age  tibic«n:  dnm  illain  edacani  hue  noram  nnptam  tcma, 
SiUTi  cantu  concelebiu  omnem  banc  plateam  hymeneco. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36.42;  Plut.  Bom,  16,  Pomp,  4;  Euseb.  C^ron.  27. 
Some  derive  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  gire  the 
most  wonderful  explanations  of  it.  Liv.  i.  4;  Dionys.  ii.  30;  Plut. 
qu.  Ram.  81.  This  rite  was,  howerer,  not  peculiar  to  the  confar-^ 
reatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  haying  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festively  adorned  to  receive  her  (Juv.  vi  79,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  with  lanece  vUUb,  and  anointed  them  with 
oleum.  Plln.  xxviii.  9.  37 ;  Lucan.  ii.  355,  See.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Romans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.  Plut.  qu.  Bom. 
29 1  Am  Ti  r^v  yafuwfianjv  oIk  iAaiv  avrffp  vTrcpfirjvai  r6v  ovd6p  rrjg 
oudas,  dXX'  vfrepai/iov(riv  ol  irpcntfinoifTes ;  v^rtpov  tri  rof  irpnras  yvvaX' 
Kos  afmaawn-ts  ovr«»ff  tUr^vefieap ;  Yarro  on  Virg,  Eel.  ziii.  29,  other- 
wise explains  it.  But  the  true  explanation  doubtless  is,  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  bad  omen,  which  it  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  had  acddently  stumbled  with  her  foot  on 
the  threshold.  Plant.  Ca$.  iv.  4.  1 :  Stnswn  mper  cUtolle  Iknen 
pedes,  nova  nupta,  sospes  iter  indpe  hoe,  ut  vivo  tuo  semper  sis  super- 
sies.  Catull.  Ixi.  166,  trans/er  omins  cum  bono  limen  aureolos  pedes 
rasilemque  svbi  /orem.  Whether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrying 
across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  qu.  Bom.  81,  tvjp  yvfjuipTfv  Mlu-ayonrret  vokos  vnoarrpmyyvovo'ty, 
is  Uncertain,  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Yarro's  accoimt,  Non. 
xii.  50,  is  obscure :  NubenUs  veteri  lege  Bomana  cLsses  tree  ad  mari- 
turn  venientes  solere  pervehere,  atque  tmum  quem  in  ma/nu  tenerent 
tanquam  emendi  causa  marito  dare,  alium  quern  in  pede  haberent  in 
foeo  Larum  /amiliarum  ponere,  terHum  qtiem  in  sctceiperione  con-- 
didissent  compito  vicinali  solere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  eerta  et 
soUmnia  verba,  of  which  Gains  speaks.    Firsti  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  form:   Ubi  tu 
Caiu8  ego  Caia,  which  waa  also  used  in  the  coemptio.  Quinct.  Inat,  i. 
7 9  28,  says:  quia  tarn  Caiaa  esae  voeUatcUf  quam  Caios,  etiam  ect  nupU^ 
cUibtu  8€K!ri8  apparet^  and  firom  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriagee,  but  nvptialia  Boora  are  merely 
solemn  marriage-ceremonies  generally,  without  the  force  of  con* 
farreatio.      Plut.  Qu.  Ram»  30:  Aui  ri  r^y  voyj^nfif  tlo-ayoirrtt  Xcyciv 
«eXcvov<rty  ^'Oirov  av  Tcuot,  cyoi  Fmd.    But  Cicero,  pro  Mur.  12,  sup* 
plies  the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  form  in  the  coemptio,  where 
he  says:  Quia  in  alicujua  libria  exempli  cauM  id  nomen  inveneranif 
putaruntf  omnea  muliereSy  quce  coSmpUonem/ctcerent^  Caias  vocari.   In 
less  binding  marriages,  this  formula,  of  which  Plutarch  gires  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  was  not  used:  &trov  <rif  Kvpun  icai  oZieodcowt^nyr,  xak 
iyt^  Kvpia  Koi  olKod€<nroum,  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  address  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  measured  symbolical  form,  which,  howerer,  has  not 
been  presenred.    The  general  notion,  that  he  gare  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.     Paul.  Dicte, 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fact  something  entirely  different, 
p.  66;  CUmm  ccnauetudo  eroi  mulienbui  donare  ob  signj/Uxjmdatn 
partHe/acilitatem,  It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  something 
besides  the  house-goyemment,  but  whether  the  bridegroom  gave 
it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  he  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  more  certain 
that  the  bridegroom  receiTed  the  bride  with  water  and  fire,  and 
that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch, — a  rery  signi- 
ficant ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  information 
about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.     Varro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Virg,  jEn,  iv.  104,  says:  Aqua  ei  igni  mariti  uxorea  aecipi^>ani, 
Unde  et  hodie/acea  prcalueent  et  aqua  peUta  de  puro /onte  per  pueru/m 
JeUciaaimum   vel  pueUamy   quae   intereat   nupttit,   da  qua  aolebant 
nubentifma  pedea  lavari. — He  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical 
torch  may  haye  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another. — ^Another  passage  confirms  this:  Iqitur  duplesa 
eaiuaa  wuee/ndi  ignia  et  oqtM :  ideo  ea  nupttti  m  limma  adhibetiiwr. 
Grid,  Fast,  iy.  792,  hia  (aqua  et  igne)  nova  fit  conjux.  Propert.  iy.  S, 
13;  Stat.  I^v,  i.  2,  4;  Plut.  qu.  Rom,  1.    Aia  ri  ri)y  yofLovfUmp^ 
ainr€(r$(u  irvp6g  koX  vdoror  xcXcvovcri;  Hence  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  oe- 
cipit,  Scsey.  Dig.  xxiy.  1, 66.   Paul.  Diae.  2,  Aqua  et  igni  tarn  tnterdiei 
aolet  damnatia,  quam  cusdpiuntur  nuptce,  viddieet  quia  hose  duce  ret 
humanam  vitam  maaevme  conUnemt.    This  is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Sery.  on  Vvrg,  jEn. 
xii.  119,  and  iy.  103 ;  Lactant.  De  Orig.  Error, ;  Isidor.  y.  27.  Paul. 
^Vae,  87,  JPocem  in  nuptiia  in  honorem  Casreria  pratfertbofat ;  aqua 
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atpergdpcOur  nrnta  nuptctf  $ive  ut  casta  puraque  ad  virum  venirety  ewe 
wt  igTiem  atque  aquam  eum  viro  eommunicaret.  The  ceremony  of 
water  and  fire  always  continued  in  the  confarreatio ;  in  other  forms 
of  marriage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  (/aces  nuptiales).  Ovid.  Fcui.  ii. 
568;  Lucan  ii.  356;  Catull.  hd. ;  Oic.  pro  Clu.  6;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  97, 
&c.  Fest.  2899  Ji(ipi  soUifaxy  qua  proslueente  nova  nupta  deducta  esi, 
ab  fOrisque  amicis,  ne  out  tusor  earn  sub  lecto  viri  ea  nocte  ponat,  out 
vir  in  sepulckro  eombwrendam  euret,  quo  uiroque  mors  propinqua 
alterius  utrhu  eaptari  puMtwr, 

Next  followed  the  religious  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  Curii  or  Gentes.     The 
Auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  eyen  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages  in  general  were  not  concluded.      Cic.  de  Div,  i.  16 :  Nihil 
fere  quondam  majoris  reiy  nisi  auspicate,  ne  prtvoitim  quidem  gerebatur, 
quod  etiam  nunc  nuptia/rwn  auspices  declarant,  qui  re  omissa  nomen 
tanlwn  tenent.   So  too  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  1 :  Quo  ex  more  wuptiis  etiam- 
num  au^oices  interponuntur.     Qui  quamvis  auspicia  petere  desierint, 
ipso  tamen  nomine  veteris  consuetudinis  vestigia  usurpant.     See  also 
Plant.  Cos.  prol.  86 ;  Oic.  pro  Clu.  6 ;  Jut.  x.  335 ;  Lucan  ii.  371 ; 
Symm.  Ep.  vi.  3,  and  Senr.  on  Virg,  ^n.  iv.  374,  who  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.     We  may  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  between  Messalina  and 
Silius,  that  the  auspices  had    certain  forms  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.    Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  27:  Haud  swm  ignarus, /abulosum  visu/m  iri — consulem  desig- 
natwn  {SiUum)  cwn   tueore  principis  predicta   die,   adMbitis  qui 
obsignarent,  velut  suscipiendorum  Uberorum  causa  convenisse  atque 
Ulam  audisse  OMSpicwn  verba,  subiisse,  sacrificasse  apud  deos,  etc. 
Suet.  CUxud.  26,  dote  inter  auspices  consignata,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  dotis  constitutio.     Tac.  i.  37,  describes 
a  similar  case.     The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  are  certain,  vis.,  first,  the  joint  eat- 
ing of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  form 
receiTed  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  r6  ^  kou^vovs  rifs 
Uptardrrfs  re  koX  irpwrrfs  rpotft^t  ytvecBai  yxnMucas  avdpairi,  koi   M 
voXXJ  <ruv€KBu»  rvxo,  t^p  fJMf  hriKk/fciv  rffs  Kotpmvtas  rw  <l>app6g  ttx^, 
etc. ;  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  maniage,  shew.    This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.     There  was  abo  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the  con- 
farreatio, of  which  Serv.  on  Virg.  -^n.  iv.  37,  giyes  an  account. 
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I£os  apud  veteresJuU  Flamini  et  FlaminiccBf  ut  per  /arreaOUmem  in 
nuptiis  convenirent,  sdlaa  duos  jugcUas  avUi  pelle  superit^ecta  pani 
ejus  ovis,  qucB  Jiostia/uisset,  et  ibi  nvbentes  vdcUia  capitibue  in  confar^ 
reatiane  Flamen  et  FUmUnica  residereat.  The  newly-married  couple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perhaps  duriog  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  each  other  and  coyered  by  the  same 
skin,  signifying,  that  although  the  man  and  woman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  were  neyertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  serred 
also  as  a  cerviccUf  as  the  xcodia  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cushions  on  the  couches.  It  is  an  error  to  derire  conj^wn  and 
eonjugare  from  these  eeUis  jugcais^  and  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the 
yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Serrius  says  propter  jugum, 
quod  imponebatu/r  mcUrimonio  conjungendie. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  (tabulae 
nuptialeSi  mcUrknonkdes,  dotales)  concerning  the  dos  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  witnesses,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  also  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  the  more  common  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabulsa  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
custom.  Suet.  Claud,  26  refers,  dote  inter  auspices  oonsignata,  and 
more  clearly,  Jut.  ii.  119: 

Signatffi  tabulflB,  dictum  t  Feliciter,  ingens 
Ccena  sedet,  gremio  jacnit  noya  nupta  mariti, 

also  ii.  200,  iz.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann.  zi.  30.  These  tabul»  howeyer  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  the  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Dig,  zzziz.  5,  31,  and  Quinct.  InsL 
y.  11,  32.  Nihil  obstatf  qua  minus  justwn  ntofrtmonttim  sit  mente 
eosumtium,  etiamsi  tabulm  signatce  non/uerint.  Nihil  enim  prodeni 
signasse  talnUas,  si  mentem  matrimonii  nonfuisse  eonstaJbii. 

What  is  related  as  to  the  drees  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  twnica  recta  or  regiUOf  and  yeil 
and  hair-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36:  MegiUis,  tunicis  aBns,  et 
reticulis  luteis  (jecicpv<^aXo£)  tUrisque  rectis,  textis  suswm  wrsum  a  stan- 
tibus pridie  nuptiarum  diem  virgines  indutm  cubitwn  ibant  ominis 
eausOf  ut  etiam  in  togis  virilibus  dandis  observari  solet.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regiUa  to  the  day  before  the  wedding;  Plin.  JET. 
N.  yiii.  48,  74.  Ea  prima  texuit  rectam  tumcamf  quales  cumi  toga 
pura  tirones  induuntur  novasque  nuptcs.  The  deriyation  of  regilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  doubtful.  It  is  commonly 
deriyed  from  the  same  root  as  recto,  as  if  diminutiye.    According  to 
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Plant.  Epid.  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from  regina^  as  he  places  it  in  oppo- 
sidon  to  niendieula.  Quid  erat  vndutat  an  regillam  mdiculam  an 
mendhtdam  imphtviatamf  ut  ittm  Jackmt  vesUmentis  nomina.  Isi- 
dor.  xix.  25,  and  Non.  xir.  13,  gives  the  same  etymology.  Plant,  be- 
sides says  regillam  tuniculam.  The  regilla  and  (tunica)  recta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  tela^ 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  ttom  below,  S»w  vffKuv€i»,  Fest.  277 : 
RecUB  appeUantur  vegtimenta  viriHa^  qtice  patres  liberie  suis  conficisnda 
curant  animie  causOy  ita  usurpata  quod  a  etantifms  et  in  aUUudinem 
tesemOur.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle,  (thence 
Juno  Oinoda  gen.)  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul.  Diae. 
63:  Cingulo  nova  nupta  prcBdngebatur,  quod  vtr  in  leoto  eolvebatj 
factum  eas  lana  ovie.  Hune  Herctdaneo  modo  vinctum  vtr  eolvit 
ominii  graUa^  vi  sic  ipse  fdix  sit  in  suecipiendis  liberie,  ut  fuit  Her- 
cules, qui  eeptuagvnta  liberoi  reUquit. 

The  veil,  OTjlammeum,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89 :  Fkunmeo  amicitttr  nuhens  ominis  boni  causa, 
quod  eo  assidue  uUibatur  Jlaminica,  i.  e.  Jlaminis  uceor,  cui  non  licebat 
/aeere  divortUim.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour,  because  it  was  of  good  import.  Plin.  H.  N, 
xzi. :  Lutd  (cdoris)  video  honorem  antiquiasimum  in  nuptiaUbus  Jlam- 
fii«u  totumfeminis  eoncessum.  Gf,  Petron.  26;  Juv.  vi.  224;  SchoL 
Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  37;  Lucan  ii.  261;  Catull.  and  Mar. 
tial  frequently.  It  has  been  affirmed  from  Seneca,  Hippol,  322, 
that  the  shoes  (eocci),  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  GatuU.  however,  ixi.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
nseus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  fr^uently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — ^The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Fest.  339.  Senis  crimbua  (three  locks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  shew)  nubentee  omantur,  quod  is  omatus  vetus- 
iissimMS /uit ;  quidam,  quod  eo  vestales  virgines  omentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  Juuta 
ccslibaris,  for  which  Paul.  Dictc,  h.  v.  62,  gives  very  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons^    Plut.  qu.  Bom,  86 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  559. 

After  the  confarreatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  followed  (coena  nuptialis.  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  60;  epuUe 
geniales,  Claud.  Rapt,  Pros,  iL  327,  at  which  five  wax^lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  qu.  Bom,  2j)  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  (nux 
juglans)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  (jcoraxvo-fuira)  took 
pl^ce  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks ;  see  Beckei's  Charicles,  traus- 
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lated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  356.     Senr.  on  Virg,  EcL  viii.  30;  GatulL 
Ixi.  128 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  22.  24. 

At  length  the  pronuhcB  led  the  bride  to  the  lectus  genidlis,  (coU 
locare  in  lecto,  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eur.  ill.  5, 46 ;  Paul.  Diae,  s.  v.  getUcdiSf 
94;  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros,  ii.  361.)  Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
neal and  indecent  songs,  {Fescennina)  Claud.  Fesc,  iy.  30. 

Duoant  pervigiles  carmliia  tibiie, 

Permiflnsque  jocis  turba  Ucentior 

Exsultet  tetricis  libera  legibus. 

The  lectus  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  the  relatives^  of  the  bride ;  but 
in  later  days  this  became  merely  symbolical.  Cic.  pro  Clu.  6, 
lectum  iUum  genialem,  quern  hiennio  ante  JUice  gum  nvhenti  stravenxt, 
in  eadem  domo  sibi  omari  et  stemi  eapulsa  cOque  exturbaia  JUia  jubet : 
nubet  genero  sacrus.  Paul.  v.  genialis,  94,  gen,  lectus,  qui  nuptOs  ster- 
nitur  in  honorem  genii;  Amob.  adv.  Oen,  ii.  67.  Cum  in  matrix 
monia  conveniHs,  toga  stemitis  lectidos  et  maritorum  genios  (xdvocatis. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  87,  lectus  genialis  in  aula  est,  meaning  that  a  person  is 
married.  We  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some 
passages  it  would  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  marriage  with 
manus.  For  instance,  Amob.  iy.  20,  says,  usu,  farre,  eoBmptione, 
genialis  lectuli  sacramenta  condicunt,  but  these  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  mairimonia  convenire  pre- 
yiously  quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  mar- 
riage went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the 
sacrifice  with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  CamUlus  and  Ca- 
milla, The  lectus  genialis,  or  adyersus,  remained  in  its  place  as 
long  as  the  woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  eyen  until  the  man 
married  again.    The  stemere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop.  iy.  11, 85. 

Sen  tamen  adrenum  mntarit  janua  leotmn, 
Sederit  et  nostro  cauta  noyerca  toro. 

The  lectus  is  called  adyersus,  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  op- 
posite the  janua. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  her  husband, 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  qu.  Bom,  2.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  called  repotia,  took  place  in  the  men's 
apartments.  Fest.  p.  281 :  JRepotia  postridie  nuptias  apud  novum 
maritum  ccenoitur,  qtUa  quasi  refidtwr  potatio.  Porphyr.  on  Hor,  ScU, 
ii.  2,  60,  Dies  post  nuptias.  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron.  in- 
terpret  it  differently :  Repotia  dicwntwr  sepUmus  dies,  quo  nova  $okt 
nupta  redire  ad  parentes  mos,  the  first  yisit  therefore  to  the  parental 
house.    Auson.  Epiti,  ix.  50,  says  indefinitely,  Conjugioque  dopes 
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out  taora  repoHa  patrumy  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
Donat.  and  Acron.,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly  we  must  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  avoided  as  unlucky 
the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  16,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  17d;  GelL  v.  17;  Varr.  L.  L.  tI.  29; 
Ovid.  Fast,  i.  67 ;  Plut.  quaest.  Rom.  26 ;  likewise  the  Ferine,  Plut. 
qucBSt.  Rom.  26.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  month  was  also  carefully  selected,  and  May  was 
not  lightly  chosen,  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  86;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  487;  so  too, 
the  first  half  of  June  was  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was  chosen, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221. 

The  second  form  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  coempdo.  This  form  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage;  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage,  through  consensus  or  domvm  duetto^ 
must  have  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described, 
(viz.  dcductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  over  the  threshold,  the  salutation 
with  Cains  and  Caia,  the  presence  of  the  Auspices,  the  joining  of 
hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride ;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  per  ces  et  lihraanypatre 
vd  tutoribus  auctoribus.  Gai.  i.  113 :  CoSmptione  in  manum  convennmt 
per  ma/ndpationem,  i.  e.  per  quandam  ifnc^inariam  venditionemj  adhi- 
bUis  non  minus  quam  quinque  testibuSf  dvibus  Romanis  puberibus,  item 
libripende  proBter  nmlierem  eumquSf  cujus  in  mo/num  convenit.  Serv.  on 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  103 :  CoSmptio  enim  est,  tibi  libra  atque  ces  adhibetur,  et 
mtUier  atque  tnr  in  se  quasi  emptionem /aciunt.  Boethius  on  Cic.  Top. 
3,  p.  299,  Q^oB  in  manum  per  coSmptionem  convenerant,  ece  moires 
/am.  vocai>antur;  quos  vero  usu  vel /arreo,  minims.  Co^mptio  vero 
eertis  solemnitatibus  peragebatur  et  sese  in  eosmendo  vnvicem  vnterro^ 
gabamt  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other);  vir  ita; 
an  muUer  sibi  m>ater/amUias  esse  vellet :  iUa  respondebat,  veils.  Itaque 
muUer  viri  eonveniebat  in  manum  et  voeabantyr  has  nuptios  per  coBmp^ 
tionem^  et  erat  mulier  materfamilias  viro  loco  fXias.  Q^Mfm  solem- 
nitatem  in  suis  mstitutis  Ulpianus  exponit.  Boethius  is  wrong  in 
confining  confarreatio  to  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  believing  that 
the  woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio ;  and  in  reckoning 
as  materfamilias  only  her  who  coemptione  convenit.  The  last  error  is 
easily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  time  of  BoSthius,  this 
form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition;  that 
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confarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  the  marriage  of  priests^ 
and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  Gai.  i.  111.  Ab  at  ooemp- 
tio  this  form  was  especially  used,  Viane  nUhi  esse  mtUerJamiUcuf 
he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name.  But 
we  get  the  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top,  3;  Genua  entm  est  uxon 
€JU8  dwBformaB :  una  matrum/hmiUaSi  earum,  quoB  in  mcmum  eonve- 
nerunt  (usu,  farreo»  coemptione):  (dtera  earumf  quoe  tanhimmodo 
uxores  habentur  (qun  in  manum  non  conrenerunt.)  Gell.  XYiii.  6  ; 
also  explains,  matrem/amiUas  appeUatcun  ease  earn  aolantf  quce  in 
tnariti  manu  mancipioque  eaaet.  The  term  matrona  is  only  a  more 
comprehensire  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  Cic.  pro  Coel. 
13,  petulantea  /acimtu,  si  matremfamiliaa  aecus,  quam  matronarum 
aanctitaa  poatulcU,  nominamua.  Every  materfamiUas  is  also  a  ma- 
trona, but  not  the  roForse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  usus 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  haying  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  Gai.  i.  Ill :  Uau 
in  manum  conveniebaty  quas  anno  continuo  nupta  peraeverabat,  n<wi 
vdut  annua  poaaeaaione  uau  capiehatuTf  in  /amiliam  viri  tranaibai 
fiUoaque  locum  ohtinebat,  Itaque  lege  xii.  tabularwn  eautum  trot, 
ai  qua,  noUet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariH  convenire^  ui  quotawnia  tri- 
noctio  abeaaet  atque  ita  uaum  cujuacunque  anni  interrumperet.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  hours, 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each  other,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  and  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  S,  that  the  woman  had  not 
committed  a  valid  uaurpatio  trinoctii  quaa  KalendHa  JanuarOa  apud 
virum  eauaa  matrimonii  eaae  coepiaset,  et  ante  diem  iv.  Kal.  Jan,  se- 
quentea  uaurpatum  iaaet  (i.  e.  who  left  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  uaucapio).  Non  enim  poaae  impleri  trinoetiumy  quod 
aheaae  a  viro  uaurpandi  cauaa  ex  xii.  Taibulia  deberetf  quoniam  tertica 
noctia  poateriorea  aex  horce  cdteritta  anni  eaamt,  qui  inciperet  ex  Kalendia. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  manum  mancipiumque  mariti,  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  in  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  viz.  matrimonium  justum,  without  conventio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  poteatate  patria  aut  tutoria,  and  retained  the 
free  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Cicero  describes  as  uxorea  tantummodoy  in  opposition  to  the  mater- 
familias.  So  Gell.  xviii.  6,  in  matrimonium  tantum  eonvenire,  in 
opposition  to  in  manum  eonvenire.  This  form  was  very  early  intix>- 
duced  into  Rome  by  the  Peregrin!,  or  by  the  Etruscans,  who  emi- 
grated to  Rome,  where  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
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marriage,  provided  that  the  conditions,  as  equality  of  position  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  be- 
came more  binding  after  living  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  iMurpaiio  trinociii  occurred,  the  firee  marriage  still 
continued.  In  later  times,  when  the  conventio  in  nutnnin  ^^^s  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
confarreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Roman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  always  occurred.  We  And,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  Gamilli,  and  the 
Hymenieus,  are  not  omitted. 

The  OmcubincOuM  was  merely  a  sexual  lining  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  connubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  civis,  unmarried,  wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a  peregrina,  libertoj 
servo,  or  humilis,  ahjecta  Jcemina,  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  lefb-handed  marriage, 
tncequale  eonjugium,  or  licita  contueiudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  l^gal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  **  beloved  concu- 
bine;'' the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  stuprumj  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  honette 
vwentes.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
pellex.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  222 :  PeUices  nunc  quidsm  appdlantur  alienis 
aueetunhintes^  non  solwn  foemiwB,  $ed  eUcmi  mares.  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  peUicem  naminabanty  quce  uxorem  hahenti  ntibebant.  Cui  generi 
mtUierum  etiam  pcena  conttituta  est  a  Nvma  PompiUo  liac  lege: 
Pellex  aram  Junonis  ne  tangito ;  si  tanget,  Junoni  crinibtu  demissis 
agnum  /ceminam  ecsdito.  So  Gell.  iv.  3 :  PeUicem  autem  appeUatam 
probrasamque  habitam,  guce  juncta  consuetaque  esset  cum  6o,  in  cujus 
manu  mandpioque  alia  matrimonii  causa  forety  hoc  ai^iiqaisHma 
lege  ostenditur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  paulq 
honestiore  nominef^amica. 
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BETROTHING  AND  DIVORCE. 

Majeibiaoe,  in  Greece,  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  be 

valid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  Bolemn  betrothal;  see  Becker^s  Charicleat 

translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.    Amongst  the  Romans  this  wa^  not 

essential,  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  father,  or  in 

case  of  bis  death,  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  his  consent  must 

be  obtained.    Dio,  Cass.  xMii.  44;  lIx.  12;  Lziii.  13.     From  the 

usual  form  of  stipulation,  spondssnef  spondeos  the  whole  act  was 

called  sponsalia:  the  betrothed  were  called  sponsa  and  sponsufit 

more  anciently  proem.    Another  expression  was  eonvmlos  caruKUoj 

which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 

amount  of  the  dos,  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.    Paul.  Diae. 

p.  62 :  ConventoB  conditio  dicebaturf  quum  primus  sermo  de  nuptUs  ei 

earum  eoTiditiane  habebahar.    The  form  of  these  sponsalia  is  shewn 

in  many  instances  by  the  comic  writers,  as  Plant.  Afd,  ii.  2 ;  iii.  d, 

2 ;  Owrc,  y.  2,  74 ;  Pcen.  Y.  4 ;  TVin.  y.  2,  33 ;  especially  TWn.  ii. 

4,98: 

Ph.    SiD6  dote  poeco  tnam  lororem  filio. 

Quae  res  bene  YortatI  habeon*,  pactam?    Quid  taoes? 

St.     Proh  dii  immortales,  conditionem  quojoBinodil 

Ph.    Quin  fkbnlare,  dii  bene  vortant;  spondeo. 

And  P(xn.  y.  3,  36 : 

Ag.     Andin'  tu  patrne  ?  dico,  ne  dictum  neges : 

Tnam  mihi  majorem  filiam  despondeas. 
Ha.    Pactam  rem  habeto.    Ag.  Spondes  igitur?    Ha.  Spondeo. 

Of.  Varro,  Ds  Ling.  Lot.  Yi.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicero  writes,  ad  Qa.  Our.  ii.  6.  Family  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day,  Suet.  Oct.  63.  The  bride  fircquently 
reeeiYed  an  espousal  ring,  awnuLus  pronvbuSi  which  was  like^irise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juy.  yI.  25 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1, 
4;  Tertull.  Apolog.  6.  The  bridegroom  also  reeeiYed  a  present 
fW>m  the  bride,  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  Yaluable  articles 
were  mutually  giYen  as  securities  {arra),  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  eYon  in  writing,  was  not  iHnding  on  either  peraoo, 
and  in  Rome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  sponsu  or  ex  stipulatu.    Juy.  yI.  200: 

Si  tibi  legitimifl  pactam  jnncCamqne  tabellls 
Non  es  amatnrns,  dnoendi  nulla  videtur 
Cansa.  « 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  rmuntiare  or  rtmit- 
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iere  rtpudwmj  Plaui.  AuL  iv.  10,  63 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  ir.  3,  72 :  mm'' 
tium  remittere  et  sporacUia  disaolvere,  UIp.  Dig,  xziil.  1,  110.  Re- 
pudium  was  also  said  of  diTorce^  Modestin.  Dig.  i.  10, 101 :  Diwr- 
Hwn  inier  vimim  et  ttxarem  fieri  didtur;  repudium  vera  sponsm 
remiUi  videtur^  quod  et  in  tueoris  penonam  non  inspte  cadit.  For 
examples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plant.  CcU,  Min.  7 ;  Suet.  Cces, 
21,  Oct.  62 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xli.  3,  9 ;  Dio.  Cats.  xIti.  66,  &c.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  ralidity,  although  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgracefiil  during  its  continu- 
ance to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  eren  regarded  as  adtdteriufn. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
suffered  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  other  party  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  judge  compelled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
(litem  peeunia  oestimabat).  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Rome, 
this  jus  sponscUiorum  ceased,  GelL  ir.  4. 

The  terms  sperata,  pact<i,  sponsa,  destincUa  refer  to  the  espous- 
als, and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  yarious 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  disBolyed,  so  was  also  diyorce  from  marriage  always  possible, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  dril  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  howeyer,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred, 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatiyes  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
yorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Oensor^s  reproof,  which  followed  a 
diyorce  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  freedom  of  diyorce  appears 
too»  if  the  explanation  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
confarreatio^  ii.  26 :  "Els  <rMi9<rfiov  avaymloy  oUti^rrjTos  €<fMptv  ahia," 
Xvrov  jcai  r6  duupijirop  rovg  ydfujvs  rovrovt  cvdiv  fv.  We  must,  how- 
eyer, recollect  that  in  his  time  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble :  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  confarreatio  the 
marriage  of  a  fiamen  and  fiaminica.  Therefore  an  union  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  with  Plut.  Rom.  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negatiye  it,  as  is  supposed.  Plut.  says:  'E^xc  dc  xol  p6fAovg  rcwor, 
t{r  aifn/ip^  lUv  i<mv  6  yvpauci  ^  di6ovs  awoktbrtaf  Mpa^  yvvcuKa  dc 
Moift  ^x/SaXXciF  cirl  ^wpiuuctUf  riumw  fj  icktMv  vtrofioXi  Kok  fiotxtv- 
Bturops  which  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionysius,  since 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  exclusively  of  marriage  by  con- 

8 — ^ 
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farreatio,  but  of  marriage  gonenJIy.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  marriage  should  continue  binding,  if  such  crimes  as  those 
named  occurred.  This  law  of  Romulus  moreover  decreed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  fall  to  his  repudiated  wife,  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Ceres.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage, 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  shew  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  a.u.o.  620  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  opposed  to  this  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  most  decided  way,  6fjLo\oy€iTai  ivrht  irSv  ciKocn  ical 
ntwoKoa-mv  /ii^delr  cV  *Pofiji  bidXvBfjvai  y&yuoi, — irpSrot  airoKvoxu  Xc- 
ycrat  rf/y  iavrov  yvvtuKa  ^irovpios  Kap,  dtajp  ovk  dffxxv^St  oaHryiai(6' 
fifvos  vir6  t£v  rifiriTwv  dfiSa-at  reicpnv  €V€Ka  yvMUicl  ftri  frwouceiv.  But 
the  last  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  Gell.  xvii.  2,  shews :  Anno  deinde  p.  r.  c.  quingentesimo 
undevicesimo  Sp.  Carv.  Rvbga  primus  RomcB  de  amicortim  serUentia 
divortium  cum  iixore  Jecit^  quod  sUrilis  esset  jurassetque  apud  een- 
sores,  lueorem  se  liberorum  qucerendonmi  causa  habere,  VaL  Max.  ii. 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  first  di- 
vorce, that  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi- 
lius would  hare  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Consulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  far  the  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  no  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  until  some  150  years  before  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome*  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage  of  GelL 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  probable,  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius 
took  place  imder  particular  circumstances,  different  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce, 
which  in  some  respects  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  affirm  that  it  was 
the  first  divorce,  else  Gellius  would  not  merely  say :  quia  profecto 
nihil  deiideraibantur  (viz.  rei  uzoriso  actiones  et  cautiones)  nuUi$ 
etiamtunc  matrimoniis  divertentibus,  L  e.  Gellius  infers  merely  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxorise,  that  divorces  eame 
into  use  later.    Probably  Sp.  Carvillqs  was  the  first  who  separated 
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firom  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
namely,  with  the  seliBAh  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautiones  rei 
uxorisB  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prerent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  few 
hare  the  cautiones  dated,  the  divorce  of  Carpus  obtuned  celebrity, 
and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  diyorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree:  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  sterUUatis  causa;  another, 
without  consulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2:  Horum  severu 
totem  Jf .  Valerius  Maximtu  et  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  eensares  in 
consimili  genere  animadversionis  imiUUi  L.  AnUmium  senatu  moverantj 
quod  quam  virginem  in  matrimoniufn  duxeraty  repudiassetf  nulla  ami* 
carum  in  consilium  adhibito.  It  would  be  false,  to  suppose  fix>m  this 
that  divorces  were  uncommon,  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censoria  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judieiumf  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Gic.  pro  Clu,  42 — 48,  shews. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  animad- 
vert censoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  ho  separated  from  his  wife ;  but  there 
was  something  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Yal.  Max.  himself,  when  he  adds:  NuUo  amicorum 
in  consilium  adhibito,  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  cases,  and  thence  it  is  sud  of  Carvilius :  De  amicorum  sententia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius'  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  caused 
animadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  A.  u.  o.  447,  seme 
fifty  years  before  the  Punic  year. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  Phil, 
ii.  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Oytheris  under 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce :  Ulam  suam  suas  res  sibi 
habere  jussit,  ex  duodedm  tabulis  claves  ademit,  exegit.  From  this 
mention  of  the  twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed.     Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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dirorce  was  to  be  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  fiometimes  by  the 
eottncil  of  oognati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  judicium  de  marir 
bus,  after  the  introduction  of  cautiones  et  actiones  rei  uzorisD.  ThiB 
last,  however,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  aflPairs  of  the  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
dirorce;  (tUriut  culpa  divortium  /actum,  Qulnct.  iii.  4,  11.)  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  offeneesy 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  very  severely  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  13:  Cn,  Domitius  judex  pranunHor 
vit :  fMdierem  videri  plus  bibisse  quam  vaUhidinis  causoy  viro  tfuei- 
enle,  et  dote  miUtaxnt.    See  Gellius  x.  23,  and  Gate's  speech  there. 

That  divoroes  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  wan, 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  consorts  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  divorce 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  Yal.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  idnd,  that  of  SulpU 
cius  Gallus,  who  uxorem  demisit,  quod  earn  capite  aperto  forts  v^tm- 
tam  cognoverat:  secondly,  of  Q.  Antistius  Yetos,  quod  iUam  inpvb* 
Uco  cum  quadam  libertina  vulgari  secrete  loquentem  viderat,'  thirdly, 
of  P.  Sempronitts  Sophus,  qui  conjugem  repudii  nota  aftcity  ttikU 
aUud  quam  se  ignorante  ludos  ausam  spectare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Republic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent;  marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Sylla,  Ocesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
their  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
without  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
previously  been  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plant.  Men.  iv.  0,  1,  says: 

Ecastor  Icg^  dura  rirant  muIiereB 

Mnltoqne  iniquiore  misene  qnem  TJrl 

Nam  li  vir  Boortnm  daxit  clam  uxorem  suam, 

Id  Bi  roadvit  uxor,  impnne  est  viro; 

Uxor  Tiro  ai  dam  dome  egressa  est  foras, 

Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimooio. 

XJtinam  lex  esset  eadem  qusB  uxoii  est  Tiro!  etc. 

In  Gicero's  time  and  afterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7 ;  ad  Att.  xi.  23,  (in  this 
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caae  with  reason) ;  pro  Clu,  B ;  Mart.Ep.  ti.  7;  x.  41 ;  Ben.  deBm. 
iii.  16 :  Ntunquidjam  uUa  rejpvdio  mruoegcUf — nan  eomulum  numero, 
»ed  maritorum  annas  mtas  computant  et  etceunt  matrimonii  eatwo, 
nulmni  rqmdU. 

The  most  oommon  tenn  for  the  dkaolntion  of  marriage  was  <fi- 
ftoriuimy  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  both  the  parties  concerned.  Paul.  Dig.  i.  16, 161 : 
Div,  em  €0  dictum  est,  quod  in  diverscu  partes  eumt  qui  disefdunt. 
Modest.  101 :  Div,  inter  tnrum  et  uaorem  fieri  dieUur,  Cf.  Isidor. 
iz.  8.  So  also  discidiwtnt  which  was  also  generaUy  used  when  the 
separation  was  mutual.  These  words  were  commonly  joined  with 
foicere.  On  the  other  hand  repadtwrn  refers  to  a  divorce  on  one 
side^  and  is  therefore  used  only  bf  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  repudi^mi  facerey  but  repudirmn  untttere, 
renUtterej  dicere,  soribere,  nuntiarei  renuntiare;  nuntium  remittere 
was  also  similar;  see  Plant.  AuL  iv.  10, 63,  69 ;  Ter.  Pkorm,  ir.  8, 
72;  CicadAtt.  i.  13;  zL  23;  cfe  Orat.  i.  40;  Top,  4;  Suet.  fi«- 
quently.  Besides  these  expressions,  there  were  easigere  and  ^ioere 
said  of  the  man,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  28, 38 ;  discedere  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr.  iii.  3,  36,  which  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
itanioTMur  or  cjc/3aXXf tr  and  oiroXctirf ir.  It  has  been,  without  sufficient 
reason,  suggested,  that  dtvoretwm  was  said  especially  of  the  women, 
rtjMidtum  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to  diyorce 
from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuas  res  tibi 
habeto  ;  this  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman;  see  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  28;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47:  Valeas, 
Hbi  habeas  res  tuas,  reddas  meas;  also  Trin.  ii.  1,  31 :  Tuas  res  tibi 
hahe.  See  also  Man.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Decl,  262,  &c  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  to  quit  the  house,  (Joras  eeei,)  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plaut  Mil  Olor,  iv.  6,  62 :  cf.  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  2,  31 ;  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  the  expressions  renuntiatio  or  nunttum  remittere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generaUy 
destroyed,  (rumpere  tabutas  wupdales),  Juv.  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con- 
fitfreatio  required  a  formal  difareatio.  Paul.  Diac,  p.  74 :  Dif. 
genus  erat  saerifieiiy  quo  inter  virvm  et  mtdierem  fiebat  dissolutio. 
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Dicta  dif.9  quia  /sbat  /arreo  libo  adkibito.  The  same  solemnitieB 
and  persons  which  occurred  at  the  confarreatio  must  be  repeated 
at  the  diffareatio.  Saoerdos  GonfinmcUionum  et  dijfarea^onumf  Orell. 
Irucr.  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  vobjectf  as 
what  Pint.  QuoBst.  Rom,  60,  relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the  dirorce 
of  a  Flamen  Dialis :  ol  dc  Up€is  vaptyhfovro  t§  tov  yafuw  dtaXvatt 
iroXXa  <l}piK.»brf  xax  aKK6KOTa  Koi  (rKvOpwira  dptivTft. 

When  the  manus  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipation 
dirorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula ;  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  away  by  a  formal  remancipatio,  Fest :  quce  man- 
cipata  sit  ah  eOi  qui  in  manwn  conveneriL  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unloosened.  Probably  a  simple  declaration 
was  sufficient 

The  dlyorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning ;  but  in  the  early  days»  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  muUarum  nupHarum,  as 
Cic.  ad  Au.  ziii.  29,  says,  receired  no  respect,  Pint.  Qu.  Rom.  102. 
TertuU.  De  Exhort.  Cast.  IZ,  de  Monogam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  univiray  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuba  or 
touch  the  Statue  of  Pudicttioy  of  Fortuna  Mtdiebris,  or  Motet  Md- 
tutch  Liv.  X.  23 ;  Fest.  Pudic,  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first; 
see  Serv.  on  Virg,  jEn,  xi.  476;  Prop.  ir.  11,  86;  It.  S,  27. 


CELIBACY. 

VoLuirrABT  Celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  eren  guilty.  Sozom.  h.  s,  i.  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject,  and  Dionys.  ix  22,  speaks  of  a  fiimily  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gens  Fabia,  From  Festus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Uxoriwn  pependisse  didtur,  qui, 
quod  uasorem  non  habueritf  res  populo  dedit,  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  oyer  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  De 
Leg.  iii.  3;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 1.  CamUlus  et  Posfyi,mius  censores  cera 
poenoB  nomine  eos  qui  ad  senectutem  coelibes  pervenerant,  in  eeraritcm  de- 
Jerrejusserunt:  403  B.  o.  361  A.  u.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  duoendis  uxoribus  and  de  prole  augenda, 
also  took  place.     In  Suet.  Oct.  89,  Q.  Csecilius  Metellos  says: 
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Si  tine  uxore  potsemus^  (iuiriteSf  esM,  omnea  ea  molettia  ecureremua; 
md  quoniam  ita  nadura  tradiditf  ut  nee  cum  iUis  satis  commode  nee 
rine  illis  vUo  modo  vivi  poasit,  ecUuti  perpetuqe  potiua  qitam  brevi 
ffoluptati  conmUndum ;  cf.  Qell.  i.  6 ;  Liy.  Ep,  liz. ;  Sueton.  Oct. 
89.  It  was  quite  a  Grecian  yiew  of  the  case  to  consider  a  wife  as 
a  necessary  eyii.  Menand.  p.  190 :  canyK/f  yap  ywauc  c2mu  KaK6p, 
dkXa  €VTvxo^  €vff  h  fUTptmTaTov\a^y}  see  Beckex^s  CkarieleSj  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.  In  the  general  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  unmarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  OTcn  before  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Certe  sanoB^enw!   Uxorem,  Poetmno,  ducu? 
Die,  qua  Tidphone,  qaibiu  exagitare  oolnbru? 

The  demands  which  women,  especidly  those  of  rank,  made, 

were,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 

riage  became  nearly  lost.    See  AukU.  iii.  5,  Mil  iii.  1,  91.    If  the 

wife  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  the  husband  in 

the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agreeable.     Hence  De< 

nusnetus  complains  in  Plant.  Asin,  i.  1,  74.    Argentum  accepi ;  dote 

imperyum  vendidi;  and  Epid.  u.  i.  11,  where  Apcecides  remarks: 

Fulcra  edepol  doe  pecunia  est,  Periphanes  replies :  gtiai  quidem  pol 

nan  maritaia  est.    Juvenal  vi.  460,   IntoterabUius  nihU  est  qu<tm 

fetmima  (Kves,  and  Mart.  viii.  12 : 

Uxorem  quare  locnpletem  ducere  noUm, 
QoBBritis?  Qxori  nnbere  nolo  meBB. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  non  doetissima  conjux.  Mart 

ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.    See  Juv.  vi.  448 : 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  qiuB  jnocta  recnmbit, 
Bieendi  genus,  ant  cnrtam  Bermone  rotato 
Tofqneat  enthymema  nee  hiBtorias  soSat  omnes: 
Bed  qnsdam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

As  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  4way,  Oiesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  20a;  JuUa  et  Papia  Poppoea,  some  very  stringent  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
eertain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jus 
trtum  Uberorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum  to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHILDREN. 

If  the  Roman  custom  in  relation  to  marriage  and  tlie  position  of 
women  generally*  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  theGre^s, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reyerse  was  the  ease  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children^i  as  the  arbitrary  power  which  the  father  had 
oyer  them  in  Rome  was  a  flsgrant  injustice:  the  freedom  of  an 
indiyidual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Roman  father  considering  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infkncy,  as  extending  oyer  his  freedom,  inyolring 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Roman :  first,  that 
the  father's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  arriying  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage,  or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  patria  poUttas  of  the  Romans  was  in  theory  indeed  yery 
different  from  absolute  possession  (dominium)^  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached yery  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times ;  only  the  latter 
extended  oyer  things,  the  former  oyer  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gaye  the  father  the  right  oyer  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  iL  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  differenoe  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says :  6  t0p  *Pa>jkuua>v  vofMtB^rrft  Snacav  »£  cZvcIv  cStticcv 
((ov<riav  irarpi  KCiff  viov  kcli  vapa  fravra  t6v  rov  filov  xP^^^^t  ^  ^* 
fipy€Wf  ia»  T€  fmoTiyovVf  iav  re  d€afuoy  crri  rtSv  kot  ayp^  Zpynv  kot- 
fX^iVt  cov  re  ajFOKTUfyuvm  vptxupSjrait  Kay  ra  iroXiruta  wpirrvv  6  wais 
^di;  Tvyxo^Uf  kov  iv  apxai£  rals  fteyUmus  i(€ra{6ftMvot9  kom  dui,  rijv  cir 
ra  Koiva  ^iXmri/iuiv  inaavovfievQt,  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Romulus,  but  at  any  rate  yery  ancient,  was  reyiyed  in  all  Its 
seyority  in  the  twelye  Tables.  Di<mys.  c.  27:  ol  Xe^3^c«  wapi 
rov  di^fiov  rfju  c{ov(riay  rrjs  avMoynyi^s  re  km  flriy/Ki^f  avrSim  (i.  e. 
v6^v)  dcfca  opdpisi  ofia  roi9  SXkois  dvtyfw^av  v6fMHS,  He  then 
controyerts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemyirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Numa :  thf  var^p  v^  (n7x«>V>9<ni 
yvwuKa  ayay€0'6ai  koiv9»v6»  iovfuvtjv  Up&v  r§  Ka\  xp^H'^^^  ""'"^  ^^>vf 
v6iAov£f  fUfK€Ti  T^v  €(ov<rla»  ciMii  rf  varpl  ir^ksyf  roits  vlow.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  seyerity,  (see  Liy.  1,  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  JUiam  jure  ecBsam  judicare,  m  ka  eiseij 
patrio  jure  in  /Uium  cmimadver8urumjuis9e),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recognised  by  law,  as  the  usual  form  of  adoption  shews.  Orctf.  pro 
Demo  29 :  Oredo  emm,  qucmquam  in  iUa  adopHofU  legitime  factmn 
ett  nihil,  tamen  te  ease  interrogoOum:  auetome  etser,  tUin  U  P,  Fon- 
UUu  vikB  neeiaqw  potestatem  haberetj  ui  in  jdio,  and  the  complete 
form  in  Qell.  r.  19:  FisZttit /t (Motw,  vl  X.  VaUriuBy  L.  TiHoy  turn 
jwte  leffeqne/Uiue  net,  quam  Hesseo  poire  matreque/amUioB  ejtu  ncOue 
eeeet,  uUque  ei  vUee  neeieqve  in  eum  poiestae  net,  utipatri  endofiUo  est. 
Hose  ita,  ut  dixi,  vos  Q^irites  rogo.  The  unnatural  part  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  State  to  the  patcnrfomiliag,  and  as  the  father  coald  not 
act  on  hfe  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  family  council,  as  e.  g.  Tal.  Max.  r.  8,  2 :  Qusius  fUiium---adhibito 
propinquorum  et  amicorum  eonsiUo  afecttUi  regni  crimine  domi  da/m- 
navii  verberibusque  afectum  neeari  possit.  On  the  killing  of  Sp. 
CSassius  Yiscellinus  by  his  fitther,  see  Liv.  11.  41 ;  Dionys.  yiii.  79 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxzir.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  t. 
8^  3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  ne  consiUo  quidem  neees- 
sariorum  indigere  se  eredidity  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extortion.  The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself;  so  Cic.  ds 
Fin.  i.  7.  YaL  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9, 1*  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  pcsne  wuverso  senatu  odKHbUo  in  eonsiUum,  and 
after  careful  inquiry,  absoUni  eum  tvm  eonciUi  turn  etiam  sententia 
sua.  See  also  Quinct.  DeeL  yiii.  4,  and  3^6.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  ofidal 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
hanh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Lir. 
It.  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  father  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
8o  Sail.  Cca,  39  relates:  Fuere  tamen  extra  conjsarationem  eomplnra, 
qui  ad  CcUilinam  initio  pro/eeti  sunt :  in  his  A,  Fulvvus  senatoris 
fiUfts  quern  retractum  ex  itinere  parens  neccari  jussit,  Cf  .  EHo  Cass. 
zxxtbL  36,  and  Val.  Max.  y.  8, 6,  and  yi.  1, 3.  Sen.  de  Clem,  L  14,  Id, 
rotates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  fother  condemned  the  son  for  parricide,  lettii^ 
him  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  inyited;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  pretailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
his  son  from  the  punishment  which  he  would  haye  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  The  second  case  proves  the  harshoess  and 
misuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  applied.  ErixonemequUemRoim, 
memoria  nostra,  quia  /Uvu/tn  auum  flc^eUis  oceideraty  populus  in  Jaro 
graphUa  eanfodU.  Vix  ilium  AugusH  Casioria  auetorita$  infesHa  tarn 
patrum  quamJUiorum  manibus  mput't.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  death  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tae. 
Ann,  xyi.  33,  giyes  another  example :  Montanus  patri  con^esmf  eU, 
prosdietOy  ne  in  repMica  haheretur.  That  is  wrong,  however ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  Decl.  viii.  zlx.  &c.  If  a  misuse  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earlier  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  zx.  3 ; 
Ores.  V.  16»  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment ;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  In  the 
two  hundredth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  from 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists ;  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emancipatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27 ;  so  too  Plut.  Nvm,  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  father  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
times ;  after  the  third  time  he  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  twelve  Tables  decreed  :  Si  pater  JUium  ter  vemim 
duit,  filius  a  padre  liber  esto,  Ulp.  x.  1 ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plant.  Stick. 
i.  1,  64;  2, 11;  Trin.  il.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedience 
due  from  children  to  their  father. 

From  the  patria  potestas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
with  which  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-bom  children.  In  Rome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  interdicted  sons  and  first-bom 
daughters  from  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii<  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  have  been  commanded  that  the  deformed  should  be  put  to 
death,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bom  was  not  unfrequent»  even 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  shew ;  as  Dio  Cass. 
xlv.  1,  and  the  Lex  Gentilicia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22 :  rd  yrvM»- 
lieva  inmfoyKis  Tpi^iv\  see  PlaUt.  Ca$,  prol.  41,  79  J  CSrt.  i.  3, 17, 
31 ;  Ter.  HeoMt.  iv.  1,  37.  Whether  the  columna  lactaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac.  p.  118,  is  connected  tnth  this  custom,  is  not 
certain. 

'  The  son  remained  in  the  father's  powef  until  his  death,  unless 
either  of  them  had  suffered  a  capitia  diminUHo.  The  patria  po- 
testas ceased  if  the  son  became  a  flamen  dialis.    Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16; 
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€kd.  iii.  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  diiFerenoe^  see  Val.  Max.  ▼. 
4y  5.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  with  manus»  or  became  a  yestal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
gkUkn  tempore  ihe  emanoipaiione  ac  sine  eapUis  minutume  e  patris 
poietkOe  exU.  Ulp.  x.  6 :  In  pote$tate  parentum  esse  duinunt  et  hi, 
qui  Flaminea  DwdUs  waugurarOWf  et  qtUB  VW^inet  VettcB  capkmtur. 
Gai.  L  130. 

If  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  oyer  his  son, 
it  mfust  be  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pcUer  fiducvarius,  who  manumitted 
him  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  mancipation;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  back 
to  the  fftther^  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  Uberiatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  Ulp.  x.  1 :  lAberi  parentum  potettaU  Uberantur  eman^ 
cSpaH&ne,  i.  e.  m  patteaquam  mancipati  Juerint,  manumissi  tint,  Sed 
JUku  quidem  ter  mandpoOuB,  ter  numumiiSM  tui  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
xii.  tdMarven  jubet  his  verbis:  Si  pater  filiwn  ter  tfenum  duityfilius 
a  pairs  Uber  esto,  Ceteri  atttem  liberi  prosier  fiUum  torn  maseidi 
quamJsmincB  una  mancipations  manumistionsque  sui  juris  fiunt. 
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EDUCATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
Romans  the  paterfamilias  possesfled  oyer  his  familia,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  real  family  life  oc- 
curred, and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bomid  together  the 
different  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Romans  than  anuMigst 
the  Greeks.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whose  influence  asserted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  not  only  as  a  mother  during  their  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  superintending  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  which 
Tac.  Agrk,  iy.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
rate age,  (mater  Julia  ProciUa  /uU  rarca  castikaie.  In  hu^  Hnu  in- 
dfdgentia  edvcatus  per  amnetn  konestarttm  artium  eultvm  pueriiutm 
adole9centiamqu6  tran$egUi)  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Czimi  corr.  Eloq. 
28 :  Jam  prwrnm  smu  euique  filius  ex  casta  parente  matus  in  cdla 
emptcB  mOrieis  sed  gremio  ae  mnu  matris  educabatur,  eujve  pr<ec^ma 
latM  erat  tueri  domum  et  inservire  liberis.  If  history  gires  few  ex- 
amples  of  celebrated  women,  and  their  power  oyer  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Yeturia,  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connexion  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  eyents ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand  the  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  tollere  and  nucipere  liberoe  (analogous  to  tckki 
oiKupeurOai)  shews  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  preyailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  father,  as  to  whether  he  woidd  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plant.  AmpK  i.  3,  3 ;  Cist,  ii.  3,  8. ;  True,  ii.  4, 
45  ;  Most.  i.  2,  41. ;  Ter.  Heaut.  iy.  1, 16 ;  Andr,  i.  3,  14 ;  Hee,  iy.  1, 
56 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5, 45.  What  August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  iy.  II,  relates  of 
a  diyinity  Levana  (lewU  infantes  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  oyer 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Varro  xii.  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Naius  si  erat  vitalis  ac  subUttus  ah  obstetricey  statutebatur  in  terra,  trt 
auspicaretur  rectus  esse.  The  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognised  by 
the  Romans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontifices,  Sin^tUis  actibus  proprios  deos  prceeste. 
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Uaerob.  Sat.  i.  17 :  Unius  dd  ejftchu  varios  pro  variit  eensmdot  eue 
fmmtntfriw.  From  the  eartiest  childhood  there  were  besides  LevaiM, 
VoffUanm,  or  VaUcanuiy  (pene$  quern  tntnt  vods  humanm  iniUa). 
Varr.  in  Oell.  x^i.  7 ;  tSmhta  (eu9uu  admhuttrat),  August,  de  Civ» 
Deij  It.  11,  PoHna  Eduta,  or  Eduea  (eseam  pnBhet)  and  Cuba,  Non. 
ii.  310 :  Edmam.  it  Potinam  dea»  prcetide*  mUt  haberi  puen>rum 
Varro :  Quum  primo  cibo  H  potume  mitiarent  pueroi,  saerijicabantur 
ab  edulibuBEduBOBf  a  potions  PotmoB,  Donat  on  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  1, 15 : 
Logitur  apud  Varronmn  imliari  pueroi  EduUm  et  PoHcm  et  CubcB^ 
divu  edendi  et  potandi  et  cttbandi^  tdnprimum  a  lacte  et  a  eunie  trane- 
ianrnty  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  (numdinceX  and  eight  after 
that  of  the  girls,  the  lueiratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  tlmo  the 
woftaBtaioy  nomen  accipiebant.  Hence  the  day  was  called  dies  Ittg- 
trieOf  dies  nominum^  nominaUa,  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina;  Macrob.  S<U.  i.  16:  Eet  etiam  Nundina 
Romanorum  deoj  a  nono  die  naaeentium  nuneupatOy  qui  luetrieuB 
dicitur;  est  autem  diee  hiStrieH$f  qtto  infantes  lustrantur  et  nomen 
aedpiunt.  The  diet  lustneus  was  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatires,  and  even  by  the  sUtos,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Romans.  Plantus  mentions  as  play- 
things  of  this  kind,  Rud,  it.  4»  110,  eneieul/HS  awreolus  liUratus,  with 
hia  father^s  name.  Xhtcs  emmiexos  manictdee:  sucula  argentea  ;  bulla 
€surea,  Ep,  y.  1,  33 :  aurea  lunula  et  anellus  aureus.  The  children, 
as  amongst  the  Qreeks,  {dpaytrnpur^Mra),  carried  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  (Plant.  Mil.  y.  6X  snd  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  danking  (a  €repando)f  erepuTidia. 
Woriu  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepundia  on  their 
necksy  haye  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plantus  mentions,  signifies  most  eertainly 
that  this  was  a  Roman  custom ;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Rome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold,  (Isidor. 
xix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
ehfldren  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  131 ;  Pint.  qu.  Rom.  101 ;  and  Mac.  Sat.  i.  6, 
make  Tarious  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  ef  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  ihat  the  buHa  aurea,  with  the  toga  prcetextetf  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  was  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; hence  Juv.  calls  it  aurwn  Etruseum;  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
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senratiye  against  fascination,  and  therefore  properly  hung  aronnd 
children.  For  that  reason  also,  the  Triumphatar  wore  it  daring 
that  ceremony :  see  Pint.  Mom.  25,  and  ACacrob.  i.  6,  who  names 
Tarquinius  Piiscus  as  the  one  through  whom  the  use  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  YOgue.  Originally,  the  bulla  with  the  prsetezta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth,  (Lir.  zxtL  36,  says, 
by  the  sons  of  senators),  but  the  pnetexta  by  knights  also.  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  18,  Te/Mme  pnxtextatmn.  te  decoxisM  f  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  protezta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  Ubertmi 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.    Jut.  t.  164 : 

....  quia  enim  tain  nados,  at  illam 

Bis  ferat,  Etmscuni  paero  ri  contigit  anram. 

Yd  modiu  tantnm  et  signnm  de  psapere  loro? 

In  Cicero's  time  we  find  both  bulla  and  pnetezta  dependent  on 
the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  44:  Eripiea  igitur  pupiUcB  togam  prcBUxtamf  detr<»kBa 
omamenta  non  tolum/ortunoB  9ed  etiam,  tn^enuttotia  f  58 :  imjim  tarn 
cammovebcUi  quod  tile  cum  toga  proetextct,  quam  quod  tine  bulla 
venerea.  Veaiitiu  enim  neminem  commowbat  ie,  quern  Uli  mo§  etjus 
ingenuiuaii  dabat.  (iuod  orMmentum  pueritias  pater  dederat^  indi- 
eium  atque  ineigne  /uturcBi  hoe  ah  isto  prwdone  ereptum  esse,  graviter 
et  acerbe  homines  /erebamt.  The  pupillus  had  lost  the  bulla  with  his 
fortune,  but  the  pnetexta  remained  to  him  as  ingenuus.  It  is  not 
correct,  howerer,  to  suppose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Roman  freedom,  and  that  every  ingenuus  wore  it,  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  De  Clar,  Rhet.  1.  Statues  of  young 
Romans  with  the  bulla  are  common.  Such  bulhe,  of  various  sixes 
with  the  ornaments,  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  in 
Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustricus  followed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren,  (prq/%Mfo),  in  order  that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
registers,  which  were  connected  with  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  acta  pMica,  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antonius  Philosophus,  as  Capitol,  c.  9,  relates :  Inter 
hcec  Uberales  causae  ita  munivitf  %U  primus  juberet  apud  proBjedoi 
aararii  Satumi  unumquemque  civiwn  natos  Uberos  proJUeri  inira  tri- 
cesimum  diem^  nomine  imposito.  Per  provineias  tabulariorum  pub- 
Ueorum  usum  instihUt,  apud  quos  idem  de  originibus  fietet,  quod 
BomcB  apud  pra^ectos  omiriL  The  object  of  this  register  was  to 
afford  means  of  proving  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Instances 
are  to  bo  found  in  Appul.  Apolog,  p.  92;  Serv.  on  Virg.  Georg. 
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ii.  902;  Dig.  zxrii.  1,  2  (mudoypo^^),  xdi.  3,  29,  (in  actii  pro- 
fterxi^  xzii.  3,  16,  (tnofrta  profetiio)*  That  this  plan  of  AntoniUB 
wag  only  a  reiiyal  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Serrins  Tullius,  b 
not  true.  Dionys.  iy.  15,  says,  according  to  L.  Piso,  that  Senrius 
had  ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  should  be  delivered  at  the  cerartum  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Ludna^  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Venus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  mrilis,  at  that  of  Jurentns,  and  gives 
aa  the  object :  cf  «y  IffitXKt  tutyinLa-to'Bai  Koff  tKoarov  hnavrhw  6<roi 
TV  oi  avfjonan-es  ^<raw  icoi  ri»€g  t(  avrwp  rfjv  frrpartwrtfMov  ffkuiimf 
ccxov.  But  Dionys.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.  The  two  in- 
stitutions were  quite  different.  Servius  TuUius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordinate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anion.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  itatus  (eauice  libercdei),  and  at  the  Same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  8erv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  census :  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  PhiL  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
Gssar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day,  (or  acta  diumc^  publieoy  urhanoy  papuli). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
aooonmiodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppoca  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments Juv.  speaks,  iz.  84 : 

TolliB  eoiiii  et  libris  Actornm  spargeit  gandes 

Argmnenta  Tirl.... 

Jura  parentis  babes,  propter  me  soriberis  beres,  etc. 

Spargere  clearly  signifies  the  difiiision  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  63,  and  Suet.  Tib.  5,  Col.  8,  25,  26.  The 
passage  in  Oap.  Gord.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shews  the 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  pro/esnones:  cwm  apud 
prcBfectwn  cBrarii  mare  Romano  projeseus  filium  publieie  actis  ejue 
nomen  ineereret.     Profewue  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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ererybodyiras  subject;  ptibl,  acta^  the  regiBtration  in  the  chroniele. 
The  fiither  himself  could  also  put  out  an  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  his  child,  tfutrum^ntum,  which,  like  erery  other  teatmomnmif 
was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  ApoL  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Roman  mother  always  nursed  the  child 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  CharicUB,  After- 
wards wet-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.  Plaut.  Meui.  prol. 

19. 

Ita  forma  Bimili  paeri,  uti  mater  sua 

Non  internoflse  posset  qaa  mammam  daba^ 

Neqne  adeo  mater  ipsa  que  pepererat. 

See  Qumct.  Imt.  i.  1 ;  Gell.  zii.  1 ;  Auct.  Dial,  de  Orat.  28,  29. 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj,  20,  specially  mentions  that  Gato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  up,  very  little  more  is  related.  It  waa 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  chil. 
dren,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  slares.  They  were  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incorrect 
speech  should  exercise  a  bad  influence.  Of  this  great  care  Plautiu 
speaks.  Mil,  Glor.  iii.  1, 109. 

At  iDa  laus  est  magno  in  genere  et  in  diritiis  mazimis 
Liberos  hominem  edncare,  generi  monmnentum  et  siln. 

Hence  the  expression  in  gremio  mtUria  educari,  Oic.  Brut,  58 ;  Auct. 
DiaL  de  OraL  28.  The  State  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  haye  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
Num.  comp.  4:  yet  later  the  censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  mdulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16, 17;  Dionys.  zx.  3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Gic.  De  Rep.  ir.  3.  Principio  diedplinam  puerilem  ingenuis^  de  qua 
Orced  multum  /ruatra  laborarunt^  et  in  qua  %ma  Polyhiue  naster 
koepee  noetrorum  inetitutorum  negligentiam  accusaty  nuUam  certam 
atU  destinatam  legifms  out  publice  expoevtam^  aut  wnam  omntum  ene 
voluertmt.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
undertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Liv.  iii.  44 :  Virgini  venienti  in  /brum  (ibi  namque  in  tabemis  lit^ 
rarum  ludi  erant)  miniater  decemviri  Itbidinie  manum  injedt.  (The 
expression  in  tabemie  can  be  merely  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab,  veteresetnavoBi  but  in  Suet.  De  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  dewde 
in  pergula  doeuit,)  Dionys.  xi.  28.  ravnfp  r^w  K6fniP  twiyafiw  nZmm 
^dif  $€€uraiuvos  "Kwinot  KXavdior  dMrycM>(rieov(ray  cv  ypofiftanffrov— 
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far  dc  rA  dtbaaiuiktia  rtip  midrnw  rArt  vfp\  r^w  ayopaw, — If  thiB  account 
MMinds  fiomewhat  stranse,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 
much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Lir.  y.  27 :  Mos  erat 
JFaUscis,  eodem  fnagistro  Zi&erorum  et  comite  uH,  rimulque  plurea  pueri^ 
quod  hodie  quoque  in  Orceeia  maneti  unius  curm  demcmdahcUur: 
prmcipum  libercif  ticfU  fere  jfUf  gut  icienUa  videbatur  prceedlere, 
erudiebat.  Plut.  Cam.  10.  The  same  of  Tusculum,  in  Lib.  vi.  26. 
Plaut.  Mere.  ii.  2, 32 :  Hodie  ire  in  ludum  oeecepi  literarium.  But 
in  another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  understand  instruction 
in  the  house.    Plaut.  Bacch.  iiL  3,  27 : 

Inde  de  hippodromo  et  pohestra  nbi  reveniiMS  domnm, 
Cinctieiilo  pnecinctiu  in  gellA  ^ud  magistnim  anideres: 
Cum  librum  legeres,  si  unam  peccayiBses  syllabam, 
Fieret  coriniu  tarn  maculosnm,  qnam  est  nutricis  paUium. 

is  a  Gfeek  and  Boman  custom  here  mixed:  for  how  does  the 
Paliestra  apply  to  Bome,  and  the  second  Terse  to  Greece  ? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  down- 
wards, to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent  Horace,  who  had 
been  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Venn- 
slum  was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to 
school  with  their  satchels  and  counting-tabies.     Sat.  i.  6,  72 : 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ladnm  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centnrionibns  orti, 
LsTO  suspensi  locnlos  tabolamqne  laoerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  sra. 

To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.     Epitt.  i.  20, 17 : 
Hoc  qnoqne  te  manet,  nt  pneros  elementa  docentem 
Oocnpet  extremis  in  ricis  balba  senectns. 

Like  Horace,  Grid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Snlmo  to  Rome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinet.  discusses  the  question, /fM<.  Or.  i.  2,  UtiUu&ne 
tit  danU  atque  intra  privatoe  parietee  ttudmtem  eontinere,  anfrequmtice 
9^kolarum  et  vdut  publicia  preeeptoribue  tradere^  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  juvenee^  hntpueros;  but  his  arguments,  derived 
frtmi  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  shew  that  he 
referred  to  pr<xUxtato$j  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time,  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  JJ.  N.  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Itaqae  cum  L. 
Paulue  dmcto  Pereeo  petieeet  ab  AthemoMibue,  ut  »iU  quam  proba- 
tinimum  philoiopharum  mitterent  ad  erudiendos  liberosj  etc.  Plin. 
Epiti.  iii.  3,  says  of  the  son  of  Corellia  Hispulla,  adhw  iUum  pue- 
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rUioe  ratio  intra  eontuhemium  tumn  tenuii ;  proMptares  dami  habuii  ; 
jam  Btudia  ejut  extra  limen  proftrtnda  tu/sU ;  jam  drcumspioimdHM 
rhetor  L<xtinu8f  etc.  So  Cic.  pro.  Lig.  7,  JETac  ego  nom  propter 
xminea  necessitudineSf  qwe  mihi  twnt  own  L.  Tuberone:  donU  una 
ertiditi,  mUitioi  contubemaUs,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  understood  only 
of  later  instruction ;  and  so  Oyid  Tritt,  ir.  10, 15. 

Protinns  exooUmur  teneri^  ouraqne  parentis 
Imiis  ad  insignes  Urbis  ab  arte  Tiros. 

The  elder  Cato  inBtructed  his  son  himself,  although  he  had  en. 
gaged  a  Grecian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  20 :  hrti  d*  flp^aro  avmevat,  napakafi^^v  aMs  cdtdo^ffc 
ypafifiara,  Kalroi  ;(apievra  dovkatf  cf^^  ypofifiarurnjVf  Spofia  Xikmmh 
iroXXow  didcuTKovra  vaiias. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  which 
brought  the  Romans  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  baring  domestic  pcedagogi,  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an 
early  age.    This  principally  happened  in  noble  fiunilies,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech,  as  with  us  the  French 
is.     Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greeks  b^ore  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inst,  Or.  i.  1,  12 :  ^  Ormeo  iermone  puerum  inci- 
pert  malOf  quia  Latinus,  qui  pltiribtM  in  ueu  est,  vel  nobii  nolentibui 
9e  proBbet:  sitntd  quia  diac^linis  quoque  Chnxcis  prius  imtituendus 
est,  unde  et  nostroB  /luxerunt.    We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  widely  spread.    Many 
passages  of  Cicero  shew  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  minority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presumed ;  as,  for  example^  Verr.  v.  67. 
€biK»6ffa'apf  inquitf  h.  e.  ut  Sietdi  loquuntur,  supplicio  ajfeeti  oe  necaii 
iunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  prsBtors  and  others.    lb.  Verr,  iii.  37 :  A,  Valmtius  est  in 
SicUia  interpres;  quo  iste  interprete  non  ad  linguam  Qroeeam  ted 
adjurta  et  Jlagitia  uti  9oUibat.     Cicero  was  accustomed,  when  he 
wrote  anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open 
or  fall  into  wrong  hands  he  did  not  wish  to  be  read,  to  use  the 
Greek  tongue.    Cicero  himself  receiyed  a  complete  Grecian  educa- 
tion.    Suet,  de  Clar.  Bhet.  2:  De  hoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M,  Tinin^ 
ni^jum,  tie  refert :  equidem  memoria  teneo,  pueria  nobis  primum  Laiine 
docere  coepisse  L,  Plotium  quendam :  ad  quern  cum  fieret  conoursics, 
quod  studiosissimus  quisqtte  apud  eum  exerceretury  dclAa/m  mihi  idenk 
non  licere.     Continebar  auiem  doctisstmorum  hominum  auetaritaie, 
qtU  existimabantf   Oroseis  exercitationibus  ali  melius  ingenia  posm. 
The  pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  igno* 
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ranty  accompanied  die  boys  to  school  (pedisequus  puerorum)y  m  did 
also  a  slave  on  most  occasions ;  the  nutrice$  likewise  accompanied 
the  girlsy  App.  B.  C.  Tii.  80.  They  remained  also  during  the  time 
of  instruction,  Suet.  lU.  Cframm.  23,  Remnius  PcUcBmon  VieerUinut, 
mvlierU  vemctj  prvno  ut/erutU  iextrinum  deinde  heriUm  Jllium  dum 
comUatwr  m  bcHoUu,  lUer<t$  didicit.  The  pedagogues  in  Plant,  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoderus  in  Plant.  Baoch,  i.  2 ;  iii.  I, 
are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

The  schools  were  only  prirate  undertakings,  and  sometimes 
without  eren  an  authority  from  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  yery  strange,  that  Sp.  Oarrilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  diTorce,  should  hare  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Rome  for  money.    Pint.  Qacest.  Rom.  59 :  o^<  d*  rjpfayro  fua$ov 

K.v,X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  been  long  before  established,  and  who  will 
believe  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  ludi  magigtrij  or  of  the  liUratores  and  grammatistcBy 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  age.  Quinct.  i.  1, 18 :  (^uidam  Uteris 
insUtuenchs  qui  minores  septem  annit  essent  non  ptUaverunt :  for  them 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
are  related  by  Varro :  edueit  mim  obstetrie,  educat  nutrix,  instituit 
pOBdagoyus^  docet  magitUr,  This  primary  instruction,  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  amusement.     To  this  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  25,  refers: 

.  .  .  •  Qt  pneris  olim  dant  crustola  bland! 

Doctorea,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

and  further,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26 1  Non  eoeeludo  autem,  id  quod  est  notum, 
irritandoB  ad  discendum  in/antioe  gratia  ebumeas  etiam  literarum 
Jbrmas  in  Uutun  oferrey  vd  n  quid  aUud^  quo  magia  ilia  (Etas  gau- 
deatj  inveniri  potest^  quod  traetare,  iniueri,  nominare  jucundum  est. 
It  appears  from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of 
syllables  was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Qreeks  that  of  letters 
appears  to  have  been  generally  used.  See  Becker's  Charieles,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
marked  (pu&rUe  praMsriptum)^  S^.  Ep.  94 :  prcB/ormatm  literofy 
Quinct.  V.  14,  81,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  the  pupil's 
band.  Top.  Toe. :  Qut6tft  ad  subscribendum  magistri  literarii  fnamis 
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teneant,  Quinct  i.  1»  27»  recommended  a  meaos  of  facilitating  the 
commencement:  Cum  vera  jam  ductut  aequi  cueperiiy  non  tnu<i2e 
erity  eo$  tabeUcB  qiuxm  optime  inaculpiy  ut  per  Ulos  vdut  suleaa  du- 
ecUur  gtylia.  Nam  neqtie  errdbit,  qttemctdmodwn  in  ceria,  conUnefntur 
enim  utrinqtie  marginUms,  neqtte  extra  prasseriptiim  poterU  egredi  el 
celeriua  oc  acepitu  sequendo  eerta  vestigia  firmabit  €urtieidos,  neque 
egebit  adjiUorio  manvm  aita/m  manu  miperimposita  regentis. 

Arithmetic  was,  ae  amongst  the  Qreeks,  generally  carried  on 
in  two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  the  fingers,  each  denoting 
a  certain  figure,  hence  die.  ad  Att.  y.  21 :  hoc  quid  inUrnt,  ft  tuoe 
digitos  novi^  eerie  habes  subductwn,     Orid.  ex  P.  ii.  3, 18 : 
At  reditus  jam  qoisqae  saos  amat  et  sSbi  quid  sit 
Utile,  sollicitis  suppntat  articnlia. 

.  Plut.  Apopth,  reg.  Orat.  p.  691 :   Ka^dirrp  ol  r&v  dpi^fu/riKtay  ddxrv- 
Xoi  vvv  ficy  fxvpiadagf   vvv   dc   novahai  riOhm   bvpaprai.     Or  .by   a 
counting-table  and  stones,  abacita  and  calcuU.     On  this  table  per- 
pendicular lines  were  drawn,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  was  accord- 
ing to  the  diyision  in  which  it  was  placed.     See  Beckei's  Charicle$j 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.     Alciphr.  Epist,  26:   ol  a-cpi  rap 
^^i^>ovs  icai  t£p  doKTvXwp  r^s  Kafiylttig,    Particular  value  was  set  upon 
counting;  hence  Hor.  ad  Pis.  323,  complains : 
Romani  paeri  longia  rationibiu  awem 
Diflcnnt  in  partes  oentam  didaoere:  dieat 
FiliuB  Albini :  si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
Uncia,  qaid  snperat?   Potenw  dixiase  triens:    Eul 
Rem  poteris  serrare  tnam.    Eedit  unda,  quid  fit? 
Semis. 
We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instruction  in  arithmetic 
in  the  description  of  the  school  at  Yenusia.    Sat.  i.  6,  72.     Schol. 
Gruq.  explained  tabula  as  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  locuU 
have  been  taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones.  But  Hermann 
describes  tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for 
school  utensils.     It  was  not  usual  in  Rome  for  the  children  of 
substantial  parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials 
to  school,  for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  capeariL 

Juv.  X.  117: 

Qaem  seqaitur  cnstos  angnstsB  vemula  capes. 

Suet.  Ner,  36 :  Conatat  quoadam  cum  pcedagogia  et  capaarOa  unopran' 
dio  neeataa. 

Such  schools  were  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how. 
ever  occasionally  had  an  assistant,  hypodidaaeulua.  Gic.  <Md  Fam. 
ix.  18 :  Sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo  tanquam  kypodidaaeulo  praxima :  earn 
pidvimia  aequetur.  This  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
mature  age,  who  assisted  the  master ;  so  is  the  aella  proxima  best 
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explained.    Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.    Mart  x.  62 : 

Nee  calculator  nee  notarius  Teloz 

Miyore  qoisquam  eircnlo  ooronetor. 

In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  magigter  was  distinct  from  the 
calctdatar. 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  magistrif  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  yery  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment,' and  the  masters  were  represented  as  damori  and  plagon. 
Martial,  who  liyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pila  Tibur- 
tina  in  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barberina,  says,  ix.  68 : 
Quid  tibi  nobieeiim  eat?  Indi  aoelerate  magiater, 

InTisam  pneria  Tirginibuaque  caput? 
Nondimi  cristati  rnpere  silenUa  galli, 
Mnrmnre  jam  uero  yerberibiuqae  tonaa. 


xil.  57: 
T.  84: 


Negant  Titam  Indi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistofres. 


Jam  tristia  nncibiia  puer  relictia 
Clamoao  revocatur  a  noagiatro. 

The  name  of  Orbilius  PupUlus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  plagosum,  is  specially  infeunous,  Ep.  ii.  1, 70.  Suet. 
de  HI.  Or,  9 :  Fuit  autem  naiuirm  acerhcB  turn  modo  in  antiiophistaB^ 
guo§  omni  termone  laeeravUy  Bed  ttia/m  in  diidpvloBj  ut  HorcUius  iigni- 
ficeUf  plago9u/tn  eum  appdlana,  et  DomitiuB  Manut  8criben9 : 

8i  qnoa  OrbOina  feruU  acntieaqne  ceddit. 
Qninct.  L  3 :  Ccedi  vero  diseentes  qua/mqwvm  et  receptum  tit  et  Chry- 
sippM  nan  improbetj  minime  veUm,  The  Jemda  was  the  general  in- 
atmment  of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the/enUa  communi»9  i/apBti^. 
Lndor.  xvii.  0.  a  foriendo  fervlaun  dieunty  hoc  enim  pwri  vapulare 
Molenl,  Mart.  x.  62./erulcBque  tristeSf  eeeptra  pcBd(zgogorum,  Juy.  i. 
16.  manum /ertUcB  aubduximtu. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Appul.  Flor,  20: 
Prima  axUera  literaioriB  rudtUUem  exunitf  eecwida  gramnuUici  doe- 
trina  imtruit,  tertia  rhetorii  eloquentia  armcU*  'Here  the  instruction 
waa  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  certain  poets  were  explained, 
(Cic.  Ttue.  ii.  2,)  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.    Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2,  42 : 

BonuB  nutiri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri, 

IratnB  Graiia  qnantmn  nocoisset  Achillea. 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14,  sic  in  faro  pueros  a  eentumviralUnu  causia  auapicari, 
tU  ab  Homero  in  aeholii. 
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The  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature  were  also  adopted,  as 

Virgil,  Suet,  de  III.  Oram.  16 ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  6.     Prose  writers  were 

also  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 

Asoonius.     j£sop's  Fables,  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 

mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.    Orthography  and 

the  rules  of  Qranmiar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.     Hor.  Ep. 

ii.  1,  69 : 

Non  eqnidem  inseotor  delendaTe  carmina  Livi 

Esse  reor,  iQemini  qmp  plag^om  paihi  (wttq 

Orbilium  dictare. 

Dictation  lessons  were  also  frequently  learnt  by  heart.  Cic.  cui  Qu- 
/r.  iii.  1,  4 :  Meam  (artxtionem)  in  ilium  pueri  omnes  tanquam  die- 
tata  perdiscant.  As  with  us  the  Ten  Commandments  are  learnt  by 
heart,  the  leges  duodedm  TahtUarum  were  by  the  Roman  boys.  Cic. 
deLeg.  iL  23 :  DiBCfhcumus  enim  pueri  duodecimo  ut  carmen  necenarium, 
qwjbs  jam  nemo  ditcit.  It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  they  began  to  teach,  incurred  the 
public  disapproyal,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal powers.  In  the  year  662,  the  censors  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus 
and  L.  Licinlus  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  RheL  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation :  Renuntioitum  est  fio^u,  esse  homineBf 
^i  novum  genus  disoiplinas  instituerunt,  ad  quos  juvenius  in  ludoa 
convenicU}  eos  sibi  nomen  impoauisse  Latinos  rhetoras:  ibi  hominea 
adolescenhdos  totos  dies  desidere.  Majores  nostri  qt*m  Uberos  sw)S  die- 
cere  et  quos  in  ludos  itare  vdlentf  institu&nint.  Hcee  nova,  quos  prosier 
eonsuetudinem  ac  morem  mc^orum  fiunt,  neque  placent,  neque  recte 
videntur.  Quapropter  et  iis  qui  eos  ludos  hahent  et  iie  qui  eo  venire 
consueverunt,  videtur  /aeiendum  ut  ostendaanus  nostram  sententiam : 
nobis  nan  placers.  The  same  edict  is  also  in  Oell.  xr.  11,  and  we 
learn  from  Auct.  Dial  de  Caus.  cor.  Eloq.  35,  that  this  disappro- 
bation arose  principally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instrucr 
tion :  At  nunc  adolescentuli  nostri  deducuntur  in  scenas  scholasticorumj 
qui  rhetores  vocantur,  quos  patUo  ante  Ciceronis  tempora  exstitisee 
(Cicero  was  born  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662 ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  Ehet.  2.)  nee 
placiUsse  majoribus  nostris,  ex  eo  mani/hstum  est,  quod  L.  Crasso  et 
Domitio  eensoribus  cludere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludum  impudentia  jusei  sunt. 
See  Cic.  de  Or,  iii.  24.  The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  befpre  they  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis.  Qyid  says, 
Trist.  iv.  10, 16 : 

Protenus  ezcolimur  teneri,  onraque  parentis 

Imns  ad  insig^es  Urbls  ab  arte  Tiros. 
Frater  ad  eloquiam  yiridi  tendebat  ab  eyo. 
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T.  27: 

Interea  tadto  paant  labentibiu  annis 
JAbetioT  firatri  snnto  mihique  toga  est. 

The  inBtructioii  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Jut.  tiL  222 : 

Dnmmodo  non  pereat,  medie  quod  noctb  ab  hora 
Sediati,  qua  nemo  fkber,  qua  nemo  sederet. 
Qui  docet  obliqno  laoam  dednoere  ferro; 
Dnmmodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfedsse  Incernas, 
Qnot  stabant  pneri,  cnm  totnB  decolor  eoaet 
Flaccns,  et  haereret  nigro  foligo  HaronL 

MahOmus  ma^ittery  in  Mart.  iz.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  zir.  223 : 

Surgite  I  jam  rendit  pnerie  jentacnla  pistor, 
Ciifltateqne  sonant  nndiqne  locis  ares. 

Among  the  Greeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  schools  from  opening  before 
Bnnrise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  adyanced  to  higher  in- 
Btraetion.  Quinct.  L  2, 23 :  Non  fnutUem  gcio  aervatum  esse  a  proB^ 
eeptoribus  mei$  moremy  qu.%  quum  pueros  in  dcuses  distribuerent ;  ardU 
nem  dueendi  Hcundvm  vires  ingenii  dabant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  diyisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  ihe  same  time.  Rewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet,  de  UL  Ghr.  17,  of  Verrius  Flaccus: 
Namque  ad  exereitanda  (eaecitandaf)  diseentium  vngenia  oequalss  inter 
$e  eommiUere  aoUbani,  propoeita  non  solum  materia,  qiuxm  scribe^ 
rent,  $ed  et  prwmio,  quod  victor  auferret.  Id  erat  Uber  aliquie  cmti- 
quus  pulcher  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — the  SatwmaUa  and  Quinquatria — the  scholars 

had  holidays.     The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 

only;  afterwards  on  three ;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  eyen  to  seven 

days.    Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.    The  latter  lasted  flre  days  in  March, 

and  were  in  honour  of  Miherra.    Both  are  frequently  mentioned, 

as  Mart.  y.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nncibns  pner  relictis 
Clamoso  rerocatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep,  yiii.  7 :  Tu  in  BcJiolaa  te  revocas,  ego  adkuc  SaiumaUa  eor- 

tendo,     Hor.  Ep.  ii  2,  197 : 

Ao  potius,  pner  nt  festis  Qninqnatribns  olim, 
Ezigao  gratoqne  fhiaris  tempore  raptim. 

Symm.  Ep.  v.  86 :  Nempe  Minervce  tibi  aolemne  de  eeholie  notwn  esty 

ut  fere  memares  9wnu8  etiam  procedente  aavo  puerUium  /eriarwn. 

[gal.]  9 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays,  as  during 
the  Games  for  instance,  instruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally  the 
case,  howeyer,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  the  Roman  youth  had  a 
four  months'  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  frequently  quoted  Terse 
of  Horace:  Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  ceroy  gaye  rise  to  thia 
supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for  eight 
months'  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to  those  of 
October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  oliye  and  yine 
season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues  is  con- 
firmed in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

AJbsB  leone  flammeo  calent  luces, 
Tofltamque  fervens  Julias  coqnit  messem. 
Cirrata  Ions  horridis  Scythte  pellis 
Qua  yapulayit  Marsyas  Celenaeus, 
«  Ferulieque  tristes,  soeptra  psBdagogorum 

Cessent  et  Idas  dormiaot  in  Octobres: 
JEstate  pueri  si  Tolent  satis  discant. 

On  this  Bader  remarked,  Nam  a  Julio  ad  Oetcbrem  usque 
BcholcB  ceasabant.  Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  Orelli  and 
Wiistermann.  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys. for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa* 
tions  of  monthly  accounts,  set  eyery  month  to  the  boys;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  intended  to  shew  the  sordid  low  sort  of 
education  giyen  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Rome.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, howeyer,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this:  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  cera:  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juyenal  yii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion giyen  in  these  country  schools,  Goculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Rome,  * 
(artes,  qucu  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator  semet  prognaios\  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys,  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  haye  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Rome,  where  the 
boys  haye  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school;  as  was  the  case  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place^  as  will 
presently  appear.     We  are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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amounted  to ;  at  all  eyents  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  yery  trifling.    Juy.  yii.  228 : 

HsBC,  inqoit,  cares,  et  cum  se  yerterit  anniu, 
Aodpe  rictori  popnlo  qnod  postnlat  aoram. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annually, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school-y^ar;  which  prohably  began  in 
March,  after  the  Quinquatria.  Juy.  z.  114.  Orid  (Fa9t.  iii.  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

Nee  Tos  tnrba  Deam,  censu  frandata,  magistri 
Spemite,  discipnlos  attrahit  flla  noyos. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
clear  from  Macrobius,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year ;  hoe  men»e 
mereedes  exsolvebant  magistris.  He  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani* 
fest,from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatrus 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  The  vintage  and  olive  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.  The  line  in  Juv.  x.  116, 
QoiiBqms  adhno  uno  partam  colit  aase  Minerram, 

does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  tuition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee, 
Mmervalj  paid  by  each  scholar.  Varro,  R,  A.  iii.  2;  Tertull.  de 
Idol.  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity ;  the  exchanging  the  preetexta  for 
the  toga  virilis,  and  called  tirocinium /bri ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  year,  (Yales.  on  DamcL^.  de  Inst.  Ccbs.  Aug. ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vestiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Prcelect.  Camden,  v.  1—6); 
judging  from  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot.  Pi$an.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Oruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manutius,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Ajccording  to  Boettiger,  De  originibus  Tirocinii  apud  Ronuvnos^  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
band,  Prof.  Elotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion.    Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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trae.    It  Beems  that  a  distinotion  must  be  drawn  between  the 
oldest  and  the  later  times.     In  the  former,  the  tirocinium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  Lir.  xxii.  57 ; 
with  this  year  commenced  the  duties  of  military  service,  and  their 
i^pearance  in  public  generally.    Yal.  Max.  y.  4,  4 ;  iii.  1,  3.    Not- 
idthstanding,  many  assumed  the  toga  yirilis  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  year,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  4 ;  Tertull.  de  vd,  wrg. 
11 ;  Oudendorp  ad  Suet,  Oct,  8.     So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year;  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.    Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p.  Seat.  69 :  cut  superior  anmu  idem  et 
virilem  patrii  et  praitextam  popuU  judicio  togam  dedit ;  for  it  always 
depended  on  the  judicium  patrie^  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  yirilis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  was  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  pnetexta  (Suet. 
Col.  10),    Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;   and  eyen  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception.    Tac.  Ann,  xii.  41,  wrUie  toga  Neroni  maturata;  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.    Suet.  Claud,  43.     As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  coming  of  age,  which  howeyer  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  so  was  it  also  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Rome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  lAberaUa^  the  sixteenth 
of  March.     Oyid,  Fa^,  iii.  771.    Cio.  ad  Att.  yii.  1.    It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insignia  pueriticBy  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.    Prop.  iy.  1, 131 : 

Mox  ubi,  bulla  radi  demissa  est  anrea  ooUo, 
MatriB  et  ante  deos  libera  rompta  toga. 

Pers.  y.  30 : 

Cum  primmn  pavido  ciutos  mihl  purpura  ceasit, 
Bullaque  sucdnctis  Laribns  donata  pependit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regilla  on  the  occasion,  ominis 
causa,  Paul.  y.  regiUis,  p.  286.  Plin.  H.  N.  yiii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  with  IcOus  clavus.  Suet.  Aug,  94.  According 
to  Propertius,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  the  forum,  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed.  The  toga  yirilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  caUed 
pura,  Cic.  ad  Au,  y.  20. ;  ix.  17, 19 ;  Phil.  ii.  18 ;  also  libera,  be- 
cause  he  now  began  a  freer,  less  restnuned  course  of  life.  Boet- 
tiger  deriyes  the  expression  from  the  connexion  with  the  sacra 
Bacchica ;  but  as  Oyid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  its 
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taking  place  at  the  liberaliay  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
without  giving  this  one,  surely  it  would  be  a  rery  bold  step  to  fall 
in  with  Boettiger's  opinion.  Orid's  expression  (Trui.  r.  777)  just 
rererses  the  matter : 

Sire  qnod  es  liber,  reetis  qaoqne  libera  per  te 
Smnitnr,  et  Tite  liberioris  iter. 

The  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  from  liberalia,  but  because  being 
libera,  it  is  giyen  in  the  liberalia:  in  this  sense  only  could  Ovid 
have  used  the  comparatiye  Uberior  toga.  The  expression  la  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch :  irepl  rov  dicovcty,  c.  1.  Srt  t»p  npoaran^ifTmy 
amiXKa^aif  r6  Mp€iop  air€ikif<f>»s  Ifianop.  Comp.  Pers.  8ai,  ▼.  30 ; 
Terent.  Andr,  L  1,  26;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  adoUseemt  clothed 
in  this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  forum,  (deduei  in/orum)^  Sen.  Ep. 
4;  Suet.  Aug,  26.     Comp.  Tib*  15;  NerOf  7. 

As  the  Romans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
fiiYOur ;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  forum  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinue ;  and  persons 
of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  Oic  p,  Mur.  23.  Whether  the  youth 
was  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prsstor,  is  uncertain ;  at 
all  erents,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list  of 
burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  place  at  Bome,  Oic.  ad  Au.  t.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19^ 
ArpifU  togam  puram  decU^ 

After  this  visit  to  the  forum,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  JB.  C.  ir.  30;  where  by  the  word 
Upois  we  must  understand  the  capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  CkMd. 
2,  and  Val.  Max.  r.  4,  4.  Coua  eo  ipso  die,  quo  togam  tumptU 
mrileniy  protemu  ut  e  eapitoUo  deseendit,  C.  Carbonemt  a  quo  pater 
eju8  damnatuB /uerat^  postukmt.  This  passage  further  shews  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life^/brum 
{Utingert,  or  in  /orum  venire.  Gic.  ad  Fam.  y.  8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xy.  6 ; 
Brut.  88.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tirones  immedi« 
ately  took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Oic.  Brut.  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cum  admodwn  adoUeeene  orsus  eseet  in /oro  dxcere.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Borne,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behaviour  of  the  adolescens  was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  coh^bere  hrachixim  and  exercises 
in  the  Oampus  Martins  were  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sign  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  p,  Ccel.  6 :  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  erat  unus 
ad  cohibendum  braehwm  toga  constittttus,  et  ut  eafereitoHone  ludoqus 
jca/mpestri  tunicati  tUeremur,  etc.  Oratore,  who  wished  to  descrihe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  hegan  a  toga  pura.  Cic. 
ad  Att,  yii.  8,  acousatio  Pompeii  tuque  a  toga  pura.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  yomig  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  was 
often  escorted  thither  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  (deducere).  Dial, 
de  CoMS,  corr.  Eloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  AnUc.  1 : 
Ego  autem  a  poire  ita  eram  deductus  ad  Scasvolam  sumta  viriU 
toga,  %xt  quoadpossem  et  liceret,  a  senis  latere  nung^m  discederem : 
and  of  the  father  of  Cselius,  p.  Ccdl,  4. 

The  education  waa  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  be  giyen  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
.Cic.  Bna,  89,  and  Ovid  Tr.  iv.  29,  et  studium  nobis,  quod  fuit  anie, 
manet.  After  the  subjugation  of  Qreece,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  giro  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att.  zii.  32,  where  othersy 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Me68ala,are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him- 
self.  Brut.  91 ;  Plut.  Cic.  4 ;  so  Atticus,  Com.  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  Trist.  i.  2,  77.    Horace  says  of  himself,  Epist.  ii.  40 : 

Romffi  nntriri  mihi  contigit  atqne  doceri, 
Iratiu  Gnuis  quAxitmn  nocuisset  Achilles. 
A^jeoere  bona  paullo  plus  artiB  Atheiue; 

ib.  61.  See  the  following  works  on  Roman  education:  Emesti,  de 
DiscipUna  privata  Rom.  in  his  Opuseula.  Bonnell.  de  Mut,  sub 
primis  Cobs,  eloq.  Rom.  eondit.  imprimis  de  Rhet.  Seholis.  Witdch,  de 
Qrammatistarum  et  Orammatieorum  apud  Rom.  seholis. 
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THE    SLAVES. 

THE  third  essential  part  of  the  Roman  family  are  the  SlaTOS. 
Ab  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individua!,  they  are 
called  yomi^ta.  Panl.  y. /amilioj  p.  86;  Ulp.  Dig.  L.  16,  Mrvtft^- 
tum  quoque  aoUftwus  appellare  /amilias.  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slare  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig.  L. 
16,40,  ne  duo  quidem;  though  Paul.  Ree,  Sent.  y.  6,  3,  says:  Feu- 
miluB  aiOem  nomine  eHam  duo  aervi  eontinentur.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Gic.  pro  Case,  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
slaTes  were  called  Mrvt;  in  reference  to  their  serritude,  yomuZt/ 
and  to  their  proprietorship,  manctpta,  or  usually  pueri;  as  among 
the  Greeks,  dovXoc,  ohceraij  Otpmrovrtt,  dvdpmrodoy  iroidcr.  As  Ari* 
Btotle,  De  Rep.  i.  3,  says,  oLkUl  d<  riXttot  4k  dovK<op  jcal  iktvOipwn 
BO  it  was  among  the  Romans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slares,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Roman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Roman  ones,  the  Greek 
looked  on  his  slares  as  a  source  of  reyenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  maater  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth;  and  he  tra^cks  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  yiz.  the  regular  ohcirai,  are 
used  as  domestics.  Bee  Becker^s  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Roman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slare- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants,  or 
his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  riew  of  Roman  life  of  which  the  modems  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wut  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation ;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdiyision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  far  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  ihe  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  fi&milia,  according  to  its  different  divi- 
sions, and  the  avocations  of  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  slaves  in  reference  to  their  domestic  arrange- 
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mentSy  position  wiih.  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject,  as 
9ervitu8  justOy  et  injuttOy  manurMeaioy  etc. 

The  Slaye-fiunily,  considered  in  this  point  of  yiew,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  (fie  servis  et  eorum  apud  vetanea  mtmalerits), 
Titus  Popma  (De  operia  servorum),  and  Gori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Coluanban/um  libertorum  et  eervorum  LivicB  AugtutcB.  All  thred 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Poleni,  SuppL  ad  Gram,  thea.  antt,  JRom, 
iiL  See  also  Blair,  An  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,  Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  slares  by  the  master,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  (Inst,  i.  3),  servi  out  nascuntur,  ant  fiunt^  \u 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  birtii« 

They  could  be  bought  abo,  sub  corona,  as  prisonera  of  war, 
(captivif  jure  belli  capti),  Cato  in  QeUius  vii.  4 ;  Lir.  v.  22.  The  ex- 
pression sub  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.  Ceel.  Sabinus  in  QeU,  yii.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Cato  de  re  MU,,  who  quotes  Plautus :  Prceeo  ibi  adsit  cum 
corona,  quiqfAS  lioeat,  veneat.  The  explanation  of  corona  mUitum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealeV, 
mango,  venalitius,  (venales  being  opposed  to  merces  :  Plant.  TVm.  iL 
2, 51 :  MercaturammA  an  venales  habuit,  ubi  rem  perdiditf)  who  ex- 
posed them  openly  in  the  slare-market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
praseo*  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold* 
catasta,  their  feet  being  whitened,  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59:  quern  saspe  coegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  /erre  catasta  pedes,)  This  was  only  done  to  slarea 
just  arriyed,  Juy.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  eleyaiion  of 
stone,  (hence  de  lapide  emtus,  Gic.  in  Pis,  15 ;  Plaut.  Btxeck.  iy.  7$ 
17),  so  that  eyery  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudare,  contreetare^ 
See  Oasaub.  ad  Pers.  yi.  77;  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  204;  Sen.  Ep,  80. 
Mart.  yi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prsDco,  as  an  incentiye  to 
purchasers,  bis,  terque,  quaterque  basiavit,  the  girl  who  was  for  sale. 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  Htulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  yice  they  might  happen  to  haye,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  Ojfic.  iii.  17 :  Sed  etiam  in  mandpiorum  venditionejraus  ven» 
ditoris  omnis  exduditur,  qui  enim  scire  debuit  de  sanitaU,  de  Juga,  de 
Jurtis,  prasatat  edicto  cedUium,  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Gell.  iy.  2.  Comp.  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2, 14;  Prop.  iy.  5,  51 : 
M.  quorum  titulas  per  barbara  cdlla  pependit, 
Cretati  medio  quorn  aaliere  foro; 

which  last  line  shews  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  shew  their  paoesj 
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as  hones  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm.  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep,  47. 
The  Tendor  was  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  aocoont 
given,  prasttabca;  Cio.  de  Of,  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
shve  was  sold  p%Uaau».  See  Gell.  tu.  4.  The  same  edict  also  for- 
bady  ne  veteratar  pro  novitio  veniret.     Dig.  zxi.  1,  37,  (^6, 

The  nwmcipia  vUiora  only  came  into  the  slaye-market,  as  the 
most  beantifiil  and  ezpensiTe  were  sold  in  the  tabemoB  by  private 
contract.  Thos  Mart.  iz.  60,  says  of  Mamnrra,  who  went  about  the 
Mptoy  scrutinized  every  thing,  and  bought  nothing, 

Inspexit  moUes  pneros  oonliflque  oomedit, 

Hon  hos  quos  prinue  prostitnere  caos; 
Bed  <iao6  aroaiUB  serrant  tabnlata  cataatap, 

£t  qnoa  non  popnlns,  d«o  mea  turba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Epigt.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8000  H.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  L  09,  and  zi.  70,  mentions,  pueroB  cmtems 
nUUibuB  emioa  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  centmia  quod 
emu  pueros  et  Boepe  dueemB,     Oomp.  Sen.  Epist,  27 ;  QeU.  zv,  19. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Ci^pado- 
dans,  are  mentioned.  See  Oicero's  humorous  description  of  the 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p.  Flacco,  27 :  (iuu  unquam  ChceeuB 
eomoodiaxn  BGnpBU^  m  qua  BtrvuB  pHmarum  partium  non  LyduB  BBBetf 
lb.  pro  Quwit.  6.  e  GalUa  pueroB,  But  these  slaves,  of  Geltio  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture ;  Varro*  R,  R, 
1, 1 :  OaUi  oppoBttiBBimi  ad  ywmmUa.  N^^roes,  JEthiopeB^  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Mart.  vii.  87 :  fruitwr  Contuf  JEthiope,  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Roman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Roman, 
was  more  strictiy  observed  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
CharieleB,  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor, 
{QddicerB)\  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  {tra/M  TUberiim),  Gell,  zx.  1,  45 : 
Trana  Tiberim  vBnum  ibani.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Roman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Yal.  Max.  vi.  3, 4 ;  Gic.  de  Or, 
i.  40.  But  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p,  Cluent,  7,  where 
Aurius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  role  was,  that  no  Hellene  could  be  the 
slave  of  an  Hellene;  the  Roman,  that  no  Roman  eitigen  could  serve 
another.     Plant.  Trin,  ii.  4, 144. 

9—5 
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VerruBf  seldom  v^macidi,  (Mart.  z.  3),  were  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  contulenUum  among  the  slares,  opposed  to  slayes  got 
hy  purchase.  In  some  respects  they  were  very  yaluable,  as  from 
haying  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  die 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
attendants.  Hence  Horace  (Epist.  ii.  26,)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendation,  vema  ministeriiSf  ad  ntttua  aptus  herUea,  But  for  the. 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became  ' 
a  proYerb.  Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3 ;  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  66 :  vema 
procaces.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.  Sen.  de  Prov.  i. :  CogUa^  filiorum  nog 
modestia  deleetari,  vemactUarum  licentia*  Comp.  also  Heyne  ad  2^ 
bull,  i.  5,  26,  gamthu  vema.  Hence  vemiUa  dicta  are  used  for 
scurrilia  (dicta).  Festus,  p.  372 :  Vem<B,  qui  in  viUis  vers  noH.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Though  the  deriyation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  eyidently  'natiye,'  or  'indigenous,' in 
opposition  to,  'stranger.'  So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Roman- bred« 
Numas  vema.  The  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the  house  of 
his  master ;  if  he  changed  hands,  he  was  no  longer  yema  in  respect 
to  the  new  familia.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  otxi^rpi^, 
explained  by  the  Grammarians  as  dovXof  olxoyctT/f . 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slaye  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hereditate,  or  by  any  other  means ; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emti  or  vemas. 

The  whole  body  of  slayes  belonging  to  one  master  was  diyided 
into  the  /amUia  urbana  and  familia  rustica^  not  simply  from  their 
different  places  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
occupation.  Fest.  166:  Urbana  familia  et  ruatiea,  non  loco  aed 
genere  distinguitur.  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  rustica.  Oar 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slayes,  (Sen.  de  Tranq.  8),  and  eyen  consuls 
took  the  field  accompanied  by  but  few.  Appul.  Apol.  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  Lu- 
cipor,  Marcipor,  Publipor,  Quintipor.  Quinct.  Inst.  i.  4,  7 :  In 
servis  jam  interdidt  Ulud  genus,  quod  ducebcOur  a  domino,  unde 
Mareiporesj  Publiporesque,  Plin.  (xxxiu.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cells,  says.  Hoe  profeeere  mancipiorum  Ugiones  et  in 
dom^  turba  externa  ae  servorum  quoque  causa  nomenclaior  ctdhiben- 
dus.  Aliier  apud  antiquos  singuli  Marcipores  Luciporesve  doniinorum 
gentiles  omnem  victum  in  promiscuo  haJbebant.     The  old-fashioned 
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manner  of  attendance  at  a  meal  is  drawn  in  lively  ooloun  by 
Jut.  zi.  145,  seq. 

PlebeioB  calicee  et  pancis  assibus  emtoft 
Porrig^t  incnltns  puer,  atqae  a  firigore  tutiu; 
Non  Phryx,  ant  Lyciiu,  non  a  mangone  petitna 
Qaisqnam  erit  in  magno,    Cnm  poaoes,  poace  Latino. 
Idem  habituB  cnnctis,  tonai  rectiqne  capflli, 
Atqne  hodie  tantum  propter  oonviTia  pexi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  howerer.  It  became  rery 

different,  and  it  was  then  considered  reprehensible  not  to  hare  a 

Blare  for  every  sort  of  work.      Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 

of  the  loose  household  arrangements  of  Piso,  idem  coquus,  idem 

{ftriensia :  and  Horace  (Sat,  i.  3, 12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slayes 

the  minimum,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  Sea,  i.  6, 

107,)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tullius  the  prsetor,  because  he 

had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  from  the  Hburtine 

▼ilia  to  Bome.      Cic.  pro  Mil.  10 :  magno  ancillarum  puerorw/nqw 

comitatu,    Vedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 

Au.  vi.    1.    But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 

servants  indirectly,  de  Leg,  Agr.  il.  28.     In  subsequent  times  the 

numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.    Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10) 

relates,  C,  CcBcilius  Claudius  Isidorua  testamento  suo  edimt,  (a.  n. 

744),  quamvis  m,uUa  dvili  bello  perdidieeet,  tamen  relinquere  eervorum 

quatuor  millia  centum  eedecim.     Tac.  Ann,  iii.  63;  xiv.  43.      Still 

greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wustemann,  (Pal.  de  Scaur,  228); 

but  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  surpass  every  thing ;  /amUia  vero, 

hahce  I  non  me  Hercules  puto  dedmam  partem  esscy  quoi  herwm  suum 

naifit,     Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-slave ;  ex  quota  deeuria  esf  he 

answers ;  e  qudragesima :  (63),  an  aciuarius  reads  aloud  what  has 

happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 

among  other  things,  vii.  Kal.  Sextiles  in  prcedio  Cumano,  quod  est 

Trimalehionis,  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx,  puelUe  xl.     This  is  no  doubt  an 

exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 

really  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  imder  the  Bepublic, 

Orasstts   did  not  consider  him  rich  who  could  not  reditu  annuo 

legionem  tueri. 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvii.);  but  hundreds  were  in  the  familia  urbana;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decuriae ;  but  there  were  several  particular  classes, 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii,  (with  their  vicarii),  vtU- 
garesy  mediastini,  quaks-qualea ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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by  UlpiaHf  Dig.  xlrii.  10|  1{^»  Multum  inUreat,  ^mUs  MnmatU;  bonm 
frugif  anUnariiu,  dUp&McOor,  an  veto  vulgarii,  ve^  wediagUmtBt  an 
qwjUUquaUs, 

OBDn^ARn 

appear  to  liayebeen  those  upper  slaTes  (honaHor,  Oic  PartMd.  t.  2,) 
who  Buperintended  cerUun  departmenta  of  the  household;  they 
were  placed  aboye  the  others  {easteris  prmfecH  erafn£)  ;  and  had  their 
own  slayes  or  vicarii,  who  were  their  own  pecuUumt  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  79:  Vicarnu  €$$,  qui  aervo  parti. 
Comp.  Martial  iL  18,  7»  where  the  poet  giyes  his  patron  notice^  that 
he  shall  intermit  his  opera  togata,  because  the  other  has  also  a  reas^ 
Es9e  9at  est  servum;  jam  nolo  vicarius  eeee.  These  yicarii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plaut.  Ann.  ii.  4, 28,  ecio  mihi  vicarium  etMyanil 
Cic.  (Verr.  iii.  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vUUae  of  Dio^ 
notus,  a  eervus  piiblicue,  says  vicarwm  nullum  habetj  nihil  omnmo 
peculU.  The  footing  was  similar  when  the  master  himself  gaye 
the  ordinarim  a  slaye  as  his  immediate  subordinate,  who  iMwisted 
him  in  his  ayocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  yioarius  to  his  master. 
Plaut.  MU,  iii.  2, 12,  suppromus,  so  eubcustoSf  So  Balllo,PMM(l.  ii.  2, 
13,  calls  himself  Subballio,  the  yicarius,  as  it  were,  of  his  master  Ballio. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  eiy'oying  the  master's  special  confidence^ 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay ;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  fiunily, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  yilla.  Suet.  Gall.  12.  This  proctiraior 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  occurring  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  could  only  be  a  free  man.  Dig.  iii.  3. 
Cic.  p.  Caic.  20 :  De  liberie  autem  quiequie  eet^  proeuratorie  nomine 
appdUxtwr.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slayes  or  f reedmen, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic  de  Or.  i.  68 :  Si  mandandum  oUiquid  procuratori 
.  de  agrumUura  aut  imperandum  viUieo  eit.  Ad  Attic,  xiy.  16.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  haye  been  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  19,  says  of  the  adyantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  poeee  utraque  eadem  opera,  eodem  viatieo 
invieere^  eub  eodem  procwratore  ac  pcene  uedem  actoribue.  Still,  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  famllia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30 ;  Sen.  Epiet.  14.  Quinct.  Ded.  345,  familiam 
per  procuratoree  contineiia.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  actor  and 
dispeneator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  haye  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  familia  rustica,  and  to  haye  been  about  the  same  as 
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yilliciiB.    Colmn.  i.  ?» ib.  8.    Idemqae  actori  prcBcipiendum  est,  ne 
coHvietwn  cum  domes6ieo  habeat^    In  Scsar.  Dig.  zzziii.  7,  20,  both 
(actor  and  vUUetu  are  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  two  different  fdno- 
tions.     The  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
the  Tillicns,  who  attended  ezclusiyely  to  the  farming,  a  special 
accountant  also.     But  the  yillicus  might  be  actor  also.    He  then 
had  a  procurator  oyer  him;  but  a  yillicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
neyer  existed  all  three  simultaneously.    This  is  clear  from  Plin, 
JEp.  iiL  19,  and  Golum.  i.  6.    The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  fiunilia  urbana,  Cio.  cut  Au,  zi.  1 :  nihU 
sctre  potui  de  nottns  dotMsticis  rebuBy  de  qtabui  acerbMme  afiietoTt 
quad  qui  ea$  diapenaamtt  ntqm  adeti  istie,  neqtte  ubi  Urrarum  bU  scio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatores  of  the  fiunilia  rustica,  Pompon. 
Dig,  L.  16,  166.    Both  are  jomed  by  Gic,  de  Rep.  y.  3.     The  dis- 
pensator may  possibly  haye  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
mastei's  inspection.     Suet.  OcUb.  12.,  ordinario  disperucUori  brevU 
(trium  ixOionum  oferenH,    Vesp.  22,  admonente  ditpenscUore,  quemad- 
modwn  gumrnam  raUonibus  veUet  re/erri,  Vespcutanoy  inquU,  adamato. 
So  also,  (Gic.  Fragm.  in  Non,  iii*  18),  Q^id  tu,  inquaniy  soleey  cum  rati* 
onem  a  dispenBOtore  acdpisy  »i  cera  singula  probaatiy  tfummotn,  quas 
ex  hM  conjecta  nt,  non  probaref    Comp.  Mart.  y.  42.    Juy.  i.  91 ; 
yii.  219. 

One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  atrieneie,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.    Thus  in  Plant. 
Asin.  ii.  4,  the  pBeudo-wxurea,  as  atriensis,   receiyes  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  affairs,  cui  omnium  rerum  henu  tummam  credidit. 
Hence  in  Pseud,  u.  2,  13,  he  can  be  interchanged  with  the  eeUarius 
or  promus, 
H,  Tone  eB  Ballio?       Pa.  Ixno  yero  ego  ejus  sun  Sabballio. 
H.  Qnid  istnc  rerbi  est?        Ps.  Condus  promus  sum,  procurator  peni. 
H.  Quasi  te  dicas  atrieiuem.       Ps.  Imo  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  atrium  and  imaginesy  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slayes. 

The  cellarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charge  of  tbe  cdla 
penaria  and  vinarioy  and  furnished  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whateyer  remained.    Procurator  peniy  Plant.  Pseud.  iL  2, 
13,     Hence  also,  condus  promusy  Plaut.  Copt,  iy.  2, 115. 
Snme,  posoe,  prome  quidTis ;  te  focio  oellariuxn. 

Upon  which  the  Parasite  (iy.  3,  1,)  says,  mihi  rem  summam 
eredidU  dbariam,     Comp.  Mil,  iiL  2,  11,  24,  where  mention  is 
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made  of  a  wppramuSf  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  tlie 
promusy  as  the  cunanuermi  did  to  the  dispensator.  Golum.  zi.  1 : 
Ut  cibua  et  potto  sine  /raude  a  cellariia  prceheantur.  Perhaps  he 
also  gave  out  the  demenawnit  eibum  demenntm,  to  the  fiunilia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  negotiatormt 
slares  who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their 
master,  (not  mercatura.  Emesti,  Clav,  s.  r.  negotiator).  See 
Obbar.  ad,  Hor.  Ep,  i.  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in 
later  times  cannot  be  denied;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all 
qucBStm  was  considered  indeeorus  for  the  ordo  MnaOoriuSf  (see 
Becker,  Vind,  Comced,  Rom.  74),  and  the  equUea  were  themselrefr 
the  negotiatores,  and  did  not  employ  their  slares  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  yery  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  gilejUiaru,  who 
watched  orer  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  de  Oub. 
Deif  iv.  3,  says :  Servi  quippe  paverU  actores,  pavent  nlentiarioSf  pavent 
procurcOores;  ab  omnibiu  cceduntur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true^ 
in  the  fifth  century ;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
seyeral  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  64 — 56,  and  OrelL 
n.  2956. 

The  diyision  of  slaves  into  deeu/rioe  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dom,  17:  Decurio  cubiculariorwn ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lectuscuriontm^ 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domus  Augusta,  but  these  deeurioneB 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read,  Quceres  Fabium  et  Fallacem  (two  slaves)  in  decuria  Cotini. 

There  were  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were  Aones- 
tiores.  Cicero,  (Par.  v.  2),  says,  Ut  in  magna  (stultorum)  familia 
sunt  alii  lautiores,  ut  sibi  videntur,  servi,  sed  tamen  servi,  atrienses  ac 
topiariiy  etc.  He  then  opposes  to  them  those,  qui  non  honestissimwn 
locum  serviitUis  tenent. 

If,  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms :  then  these  slaves  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36:  Pecuiia 
omnium  vicariique  retinentur.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am,.  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  arehitecti,  fabri,  tectores,  statuarii, 
pictoresy  ccBkUores,  plumariiy  topiarii  (ab  hortorum  cultura),  vtrtdorn, 
aquarit  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excursus  on  The  Gardens);  next  come 
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iymphoniacii  ludianesy  mimi,  /xmamhuU  or  schcenohcUcB,  petauristmf 
HdUUriceSf  gladiatorea;  of  a  lower  grade  were  morionesy  foOui  and 
fahMB^  nomi  and  nancB^  or  pumUvmn.  Further,  those  who  took  caia 
of  the  library  and  works  of  art :  d  hibUothecOy  d  gtcOuis,  cL  pinacoiheoa^ 
and  the  nmnerouB  class  of  UteraHy  as  anttgnosUXy  librariiy  which  has 
many  meanings^  notariiy  d  ttudUi,  d  manu  or  ab  epiatolis,  to  whom 
peihaps  appertain  the  tabdUxrii.  Lastly  nrny  be  named  the  medki^ 
with  their  different  grades.    These  will  be  treated  of  ftrst. 

MEDICI,  CHIRURGI,  lATRALIPT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Rome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusirely  practised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Cassius  Hemina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arrired  in  Rome  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aversion .  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  yery  delicate  kind.    Menoechm.  t.  3 — 5 : 

Lmnbi  sedendo,  ocoli  spectando,  dolent, 
Manendo  medicam,  dam  Be  ex  opere  recipiat. 
OdlosoB  tandem  riz  ab  egrotia  yenit. 
Ait  ae  obligaaae  cnu  fractum  iEsculapio, 
ApoUini  antem  bracfaium.    None  cogito, 
Utnizn  me  dicam  ducere  mediciun,  an  fabram. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  convinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic  m^ 
dicins  and  charlatans  of  Molidre.  Atheneeus,  xv.  666 :  tl  firj  larpol 
^iraVf  ovdcv  av  ^v  Tcip  ypafifiariKciv  fii»p6T€pov.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Romans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
rea^n  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Romans.  Non  rem 
antiqui  damnabant,  9ed  artem.  Maaime  vero  qucestum  esse  immani 
pretio  vUcB,  recitsabant.  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be 
well  applied  to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the 
Romans  did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advantage,  Immo 
vero  auctoritas  aiiter  guam  Greece  earn  tractantibus,  etiam  apud  impe- 
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rito$  ea^perteaque  Ungues  non  ett.    Ac  minus  credunt,  qwj^  ad  taHutem 
nuxm  pertment,  H  intelligunt,    Itaqm  in  hoc  a/rtvum  tola  wenii,  tU 
euiewnque  msdUctim  se  prqfeuo  stcUim  credcUur.     NuUa  prmterwi  lex 
est,  quce  puniat  inseitiamf  capitaU  nuU/wm,  eosemplum  vindUetce,    2>w- 
ewU  periculie  nostris  et  experimenta  per  mortes  agunt,  medicoque  ten- 
turn  Kominem  occidiue  impunitcu  gumma  est.     As  the  profeesioiial 
physicians,  therefore^  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
favourable  eyes,  the  Romans  used  to  employ  trustworthy  glares,  or 
freedmen,  as  house-physicians ;  and  careful  fathers  of  families  also 
collected  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.     Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  recipe-book,  eommentarium,  quo 
mederetur/Uio,  aervis,/amili€uribus.    These  slares  were  called  mediei, 
and  msdiccB  even  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.    Surgery,  as  well  aa 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  mediei,  as  we  may  see  from  passages  in 
Plautus ;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed  in 
this  department,  and  hence  called  vulnerum  mediei,  vutnerarU,    In 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  chimrgi  occur ;  and 
Celsus,  (lib.  vii.),  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  eye,  &c    About  this  time,  physic  generally  b^gan 
to  be  divided  into  different  branches ;  doctors  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  (oetUarO,  or  mediei  ab  aeulis),  as  weU  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  particular  local  disorder,  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned.     Mart.  x.  66. 

The  iatraliptm  were  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocations ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  Flin  xxix.  1,  2.  The 
younger  Pliny  says,  (Ep,  x.  4),  Proximo  anno,  domine,  gnwissima 
valetvdins  ad  periculum  vitas  vesoatus  iatrMpten  assumsi.  Respect- 
ing the  tabemoB  medicorum  or  m^dicinoe  (as  tonstrince),  see  Heind. 
ad  Herat,  Sat.  i.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  well-educated  slaves  were  the 

LITERATI ; 

of  course,  in  qtute  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears.  Plant.  Cos. 
ii.  6, 49.  Here  it  signifies  those  slaves,  of  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by  Suet,  de  HI.  Cframm. 
4 :  Appellatio  Chrammaticorum  Orasca  eonsuehndAne  invalwt;  sed  initio 
Uterati  voeabantwr.  He  then  gives  the  distinction  between  literatm 
and  litercOor,  referring  us  to  Orbilius:  nam  apud  majores,  cmh 
famUia  alieujus  venaUs  produMretwr,  non  temere  quern  Uteratum  in 
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tittdoj  ied  Uterat&rem  iuBcrihi  $oUtum  esse;  quasi  nonperfeeium  Uteris^ 
sod  imJbutwm,  PreyiouBlj,  howeYer,  he  gires  the  explanation  of 
ComellnB  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  aboYe).  Comdms  quoque 
Nepos  tn  libellOf  quo  disHnguU  literatum  ab  erudko^  liUratos  qwdsm 
vulgo  appdlari  ait  tosy  qui  cUiqiUd  dUigenter  et  acute  scienterque  possint 
cnU  dieere  out  scribeire:  eceterum  proprie  sie  appellandos  poetaru^ 
interpretes,  qui  a  Chrrnds  ypafifMartKoi  nonUnentur;  eosdem  Uteratores 
vodtatos.  The  explanation  of  Orbilius  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
servi  literati. 

In  the  first  place  the^^were  used  as 


ANAGNOST-fi, 

also  called  ledoresy  readen.  Men  of  polite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentally  occupied,  and 
eyen  in  the  baths,  to  hare  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle,  {Ep.  iii.  6),  Super  ccmam  Uber 
UgdHXtwTy  adnotabaturf  et  quidem  eursun.  Memini  quendam^  ex  amicisy 
quwm  lector  quoedam  perperam  pronunciassety  revoccuse  et  repeti  eo^ 
BffissSy  etc.  But  then :  In  seeessu  solum  halinei  tempus  studiis  esBim&* 
baiur.  Quum  dico  baUneiy  de  irUeriorilnu  loquor  ;  nam  dum 
tur  iergiturque,  audidnxt  aliquid,  out  dictabcU,  The  same  person 
says  of  himself,  (ix.  86),  Coenanti  mihij  si  ctun  uxore^  vd  paudsy  Uber 
legitur ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus,  (c.  10),  Nemo  in 
eonvivio  ejus  aUud  dxpSafui  audivit,  quam  anagncsten.  Neque  unqu4xm 
sine  aUqua  leeUone  apud  eum  ccenatum  est.  Martial  frequently  alludes 
to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  sereral  persons 
only  inyited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad  comedies, 
iii.  60.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send  for  lectores,  or 
eon/abulatores.  Suet.  Aug.  78;  Oic  odAtt.  i.  12. 
AUthe 

LIBRABn 

belong  to  this  class.  They  were  slares  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
called  sonbcsy  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  sertbos  pubUci,  who  were 
Itberi,  and  formed  a  separate  ordo;  and  also  from  the  bibliopolcBy 
also  called  UbrarH.  Emesti,  Clav^  Oic,  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  accortiUng  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  epistoUs ;  a  studiis : 
a  hibUotheca;  notarii.  It  will  be  best  to  explain  these  m  the  Ex- 
cuTBuses  on  The  Library  and  Letter. 

Bespecting  the  Poedagogiy  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (f^quently  in  no  honourable  man-< 
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ner)  served  for  amuBement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  business 
of  the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  every  thing  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  AnUo- 
chus,  (when  the  former  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  began  to  be  heightened, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  dKp6aftaTUj  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  eren  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  tymphoniaci,  the  corps  of  household  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
MHo,  qui  nunqucmi,  turn  casu  ptieros  gymphoniacos  uxoris  dueehcU  et 
anciUantm  greges,  Petr.  c.  33.  47,  and  Senec.  Ep,  54,  in  eonUswa- 
thnibus  nostris  plu$  eantorum  esty  quam  tn  iheatris  oUm  gpeettUorum 
fuit,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  44;  Div.  17;  Ulp.  Dig,  vii.  1.  This  is  what  the 
cdiud  dKp6afjM  alludes  to,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Corne- 
lius Mepos. 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludiones,  mtmi,  Junambidi, 
or  schoendbatoBi  petauristce,  saUatrices,  gladiatores,  and  such  like ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchlo.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  petatmstcB,  we  may  quote  Pe- 
tron.  53:  PeUvurittarii  tandem  venerunt:  baro  insfd^issimus  cum 
sccUis  eonstitit,  puerumque  jussit  per  gradiu  et  in  sttmma  parte  odaria 
8aUare;  circulos  deinde  ardentea  transire  et  dentUms  ampkoram  sus- 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  our  mountebanks. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.    Comp.  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  morione8,/atui  andyo^tcce, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  moriones  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdity 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39  describes  one ;  acuta  capite  et  auri- 
bu8  longisf  quce  sie  moventur,  ut  solent  aseUarum.  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable, 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.     Mart.  viii.  13,  says. 

Mono  dictiu  erat:  viginti  roilibus  emi. 
Redde  mihi  nammos,  Gargiliane:  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv.  210.  Even  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
Ep,  50.  Hctrpagten^  uxoris  meoB  Jatuam  ads  hereditctrium  onus  in 
domo  mea  remansisse:  ipse  enim  aversissimua  ab  istis  prodigiie;  sum  9% 
quandofatuo  delectari  volo,  non  est  miM  longe  quoMrendum :  me  rideo. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  nancs,  also 
pumUiones,  dwarfs,  who  were  especial  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
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Gell.  (xix.  13)  explaiDB  vatwvsf  brevi  atque  humili  earpore  homines 
paulum  9upra  terram  extUmUs,     Stat.  SUv,  L  6,  67 : 

Hie  andax  snbit  ordo  pnmiloQiin], 
Qaoa  Datura  breYi  ttata  peraotoa 
Nodosum  aemel  in  globnm  ligavit. 

It  is  true  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  {Aug,  83),  pumUas  atque 
digUrrtw — ut  hudibria  natures  nudique  ominis  ahharrebcU ;  but  still  he 
had  a  court-dwarf,  Canopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia;  Plin.  H,  N. 
▼ii.  16,  where  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
Suet.  Tib,  61.  The  nani  differed  from  the  distarti.  Suet,  ib,  and 
Quinct.  DecL  298;  Inst,  ii.  5.  These  monsters  used  to  learn  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Broukh.  ad  Prop.  iv.  8,  48.  Later, 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  ib.  Dio  Cass.  Izrii.  8.  Bronze 
statues  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Gori  Mu$.  Etr.  i.  76. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeian  frescoes,  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct.  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  Chrceeulif  or  Greek  house-philoso- 
phers, if  the  usage  of  which  Boettiger  speaks.  Sab.  ii.  36,  be  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  the 
ParasUcB, 

Essentially  different  from  these  were  the  class  called 

VTJLGARES, 

under  which  name  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house.  To  this 
class  belonged,  firstly  the  ostiarius  or  janitor,  who  constantly  kept 
watch  oyer  the  entrance  of  the  house.  lu  ancient  times,  and  often 
eyen  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance.  Auct.  de  Clar.  Bhet.  3.  L,  OtacUius 
aerviisse  dicitur,  atque  eticun  ostiaritu  veteri  more  in  catena /uisse. 
Oyid,  Amor,  i.  161 : 

Janitor,  indignun,  dura  religata  catena; 

Sagittar.  de  Januis  Vett.  xvi.  19.  Later,  howeyer,  he  dwelt  in  the 
cella  oetiaria,  Sueton.  Vitell.  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  exdusiyely  to  the  janitor ;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius appear  with  his  virga  or  arundo,  though  not  as  mere  insignia^ 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  Const,  sap.  14. 
Petr.  c.  134 :  arundinem  ab  ostio  rapuit.  Of.  c.  98.  Brouckh.  ad 
Prcpert.  iy.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wustermann,  founded  on  TibuU.  i.  7,  76,  and 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant  Cure.  i.  1,  76 :  (Anus  hie  solet  cubitare  custos, 
janUrix,)  that  females  also  seryed  as  door-keepers,  dcsenres  cor- 
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rection.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  Una,  who  guards  his 
tneretricea  with  a  lena.  So  in  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  hottse>door. 
Again,  Tibull.  (i.  7,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

* . .  nnno  displioet  illi, 
QiUBcnDque  appodta  est  jamut  dura  senu 

So  in  i.  6, 61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  ajaniUrvc : 

Heo  foriboBqae  manet  noctu  me  affizs. 

In  a  Roman  house,  where  numberless  clients  eame  to  the 
iahUaUof  and  viri  ampliasimi  met  to  conrerse,  a  janitriz  would  hare 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bottiger,  Sab.  suppose  a  janitriz  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  haye  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
/  lation  of  janitriz,  as  the  eubietdarius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Nezt  came  the  eubiculariif  who  had  the  superrision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  Suet.  Tib,  21,  and  Dom,  16,  they 
are  termed  cubiculo  prosposUi.  They  also  announced  visiton,  Cic. 
Verr,  iii.  4.  Himc  ve8tri  jamtores,  hunc  eubicularH  dUigunt ;  kune 
liberi  vettrif  hune  tervi  ancill<Bqtie  amarU:  hie  cum  vemU^  extra  ordiftAn 
vocoOwr;  hie  aohu  introdudtur,  eceteri  scepe  frugdUeavmi  hommee  ae- 
cludwfitw.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  yisitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arriral.  Cic.  ad  Au.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  seroi  ab  officio  adiMedonum^  in  addition 
to  the  cubioularii,  between  whom  and  the  vdarii  there  would  seem 
to  haye  been  but  littie  difference. 

Eyen  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slayes  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pedii»eqait  who^  as 
we  learn  from  seyeral  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
eyery  slaye  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb,  Liv,  Aug. ;  Com.  Nep.  Att.  13 :  Namqus  in  ea 
(familia)  aranf  i^tiari  It^erotiMimt,  a'na/gw>ttm  optimi  et  phwimi  librani, 
ut  ne  pedisequiu  quidem  qttisquam  esset^  qfU  non  iOrwnque  horum 
pulchre/aeereposaet.  Cic.  ad  Att.  yiii.  6 ;  Verr,  i.  36,  cireum  pedei. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slayes,  and  ezempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  eyen  the  most  trifling  ezertions, 
we  see  from  Martial  iz.  60,  22 :  asse  duos  caliees  emii  et  ^  tuUt. 

Besides  these,  Romans  of  rank  used  a  nomenckaor.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  those  who  desured  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obliged  to  obserye  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  yisits  of  eyerybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  ezpected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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$nj  someihiog  agreeable  to  them.  At  it  was  impossible  to  recaU  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circnmstances  of  each  one,  there  were 
slaresy  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Gic.  Au,  ir.  1 :  ad 
urbem  Ua  vent,  tU  nemo  uUitu  ordinis  homo  nomenclatori  notusfuerit^ 
qm  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  prorerb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  snbstitnted 
some  £ilse  name,  Senec.  Ep.  27 :  vettUtu  nomenclcUor,  qui  nomina 
non  reddUt  sed  knponit.  In  houses  where  the  icUutatio  was  nume- 
rous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epigt,  19 :  habebM  eon- 
vwa»f  quoB  e  turba  icUuUmHum  nomenclator  digesserit.  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petron.  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
zzxii.  6,  21),  Ti2.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
serred  up,  and  making  known  their  several  excellencies.  Comp. 
Hot.  Sat.  ii.  8,  25,  with  Heindorf  s  remarks. 

The  ketiearU  were  the  slayes  who  bore  the  leetica,  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries:  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  g&UUwnes.  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  Uetica  hexaphoroSf 
or  oeiaphoro$.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Cynicy  722; 
Senec.  Ep,  31:  twrba  iervorum  Uetieam  per  itinera  urbana  ae 
peregrina  porianUum.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op. 
8erv,  in  Pol.  Thee,  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  Elect,  i.  19 ;  Boettig.  8^^. 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectica  went  anieambuloneey  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slayes.  They  did  not  alwa}^  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  customary  words.  Date  locum  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
liartial,  (vi.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  continually  the 
opera  togatOj  oflTers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  eren  serre 
as  a  leeticasiue  or  anteambulo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  {Ep.  iii.  14)  :  Equee  Romanue  a  eervo  ^ue 
(Largii  Macedonis),  ut  traneitum  daret,  manu  leviter  admonitue 
eonvertU  96,  nee  Mrtmm,  a  quo  erat  tactue,  eed  ipeum  Macedonem  tarn 
gramter  palma  peretueit,  ut  peene  condderet.  Thus  they  went  in  the 
dty,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times ;  the  Romans 
also  were  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  cureoree,  and  iVtimtcto,  who  ran  and 
rode  in  adyance  of  the  rheda  or  earrucay  are  frequently  mentioned. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep,  87)  Bays:  O  qttam  evperem  iUi  (Catoni)  ntmc 
occurrere  aligusm  ex  his  Trosstdis  in  via  divit&mSf  cursores  et  Numi- 
das  et  muUum  ante  se  pulveris  cbgentemi  Sen.  Ep.  126 :  Omnes  jam 
sic  pere^rina/ntur,  Ht  Uloa  Nwmidarwn  prascurrat  equitatuSy  ut  agmen 
cursorum  antecedat.  Suet.  Ner,  30 ;  Tit,  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country :  Nee  Jeriatus  that  ante  earrucamy  Sed  tuta 
fomo  cursor  ova  portabat,  and  of  himself,  (zii.  24),  Non  rector  Lybtci 
niger  cdballif  Succinetus  neque  cursor  antecedit  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  unheard  of  in  the  times  of  the  Republic ;  for  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  figurative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr.  y.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12 :  P%wr  wuntiaivit 
venire  ad  eum  Lcelium  ;  this  was  a  slave  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  arriyal. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capsariij  which  has  a  Tariety 
of  significations,  as  capsa  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses.  I. 
They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30,  Burm,  11.  The 
slaves  who  followed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  x.  117:  Quern  sequitur  custas 
angustcB  vemula  capsoe.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  conoex* 
ion  with  the  psodagogi.  Suet.  Ner.  36:  Constat  quosdam  cttnt 
pcedagogis  et  capsariis  uno  prandio  necatos.  III.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  scrinium  (capsa,  Cic.  Div.  in  Ccee. 
16),  in  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  scriniarii, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions ;  aldioogh 
under  this  appellation  may  also  be  understood  those  who  were 
eustodes  scriniorum. 

The  adversitores  were  not  a  particular  class  of  slaves.  The  master 
on  aiTiving  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pedisequi,  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  back. 
There  is  a  clear  passage  in  Plant.  MosteU.  i.  4,  1,  where  Callida- 
nuitas  visits  Philolaches,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  accompli 
nied  him,  Advorsum  veniri  miki  ad  Pkilolachetem  volo  tempori; 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adversitor,  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24 :  Nunc  eo  advorsum  hero  ex  phurimU 
servis.  Comp.  MeiuBch,  ii.  3, 82 ;  Ter.  Adr.  i.  1, 2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquuntance, 
particularly  at  the  ccena,  when  they  took  charge  of  their  master's 
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clotheB  and  $olecB,  and  stood  behind  him.    Hence  the  expression,  a 
pedibuB  pueru   The  custom  is  clear ;  Martial,  xiL  88, 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdtdisse  ae  qnestus, 
Dum  negligentem  dacit  ad  pedes  Ternam, 

and  other  passages ;  and  Seneca,  Benef.  iii.  26,  27,  where  two 
instances  are  to  be  found :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matellce  admo- 
verat  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 
This  was  a  sufficient  offence  for  the  vestigator  Maro  to  found  an 
accusation  on ;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  perceired  his  intent, 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  {htvub  eftiSf  cut 
ntekbantw  insidicB,  ei  ehrio  anntUum  extraxit):  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  tnr  ordinis  senatorii,  who  had  spoken  against  Augustus; 
Di  pritnum  diluxit,  htvus  qui  eoenanti  ad  pedes  gtetercOy  narrate  qum 
inter  ecenam  ebrius  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
that  they  had  regular  latemarii ;  but  it  is  erident  that  slaves  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lanthoms  as  they  went  home.  See  Yal. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  286  ;  Petron.  79 ;  Suet.  Ai^.  29 :  Servutn 
prcelueentem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  scdu- 
tigeruU  pueri  of  Plant.  AtU.  iii.  6,  26,  or  nundif  renuncii,  Plaut. 
Trin.  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys;  and  the  tahellariiy  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Letter. 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  pistores,  dulciariij  coqui,  Jartores, 
placentariif  tricliniarii,  with  the  trieliniarchaf  stnictores,  carptores 
and  9cis8ore8,  a  cyaihoy  or  a  potione,  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vestiarii,  vestifici,  pamulariif  a  veste,  and  ad  vegteniy 
also  vestispici,  vestiplici^  ah  omamentis,  custodee  auri,  omatrices,  coS' 
meice,  tonsoreSj  dniflonesy  ad  unguenta,  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Vulgares  and  the 


MEDIASTINL 

In  the  fragment  of  IJlpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  vel,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an  ;  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  they  were  different  from  them.   They  occur 
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moBt  frequently  in  the  familia  rustica.  Cic.  Ou.  ii.  3,  exerdtus  coL 
lectuB  ex  rtutieis  medicuHnu;  Colum.  iL  13,  posae  <igrum  dMcewtorum 
jugerum  mbigi  duobuB  jugis  bounit  totidemque  bubulcia  et  aex  mMas- 
tinis ;  id.  i.  9,  $eparandi  mrU  vifnUores  ab  aratort6iM,  nqu&  a  fMdiat- 
tinis.  But  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  familia  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
(Epist.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  yillicuB,  who  was  formerly  a  medias- 
tinus  in  the  city, 

Tu  mediastinuB  tacita  prece  run  petobas : 
Nunc  urbem  et  ladoa  et  balnea  yilliciis  optaa. 

Dig,  tU.  7,  6,  and  iy.  9,  1,  where  he  saysy  CcBterum  $i  qui$  cpera 
m&diagtmijungitur,  non  continetur  (edicto,)  ut  puta  (UriarUf  Jbeani, 
et  his  eimUee,  Whence  it  appears  that  mediastini  were  vulgarea, 
but  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  common 
work,  in  the  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  urbana  as  inferior 
house-slayes.  They  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par,  y.  2, 
Sed  tU  in  famUia  qui  traetant  ista,  qui  tergunt,  qui  un^imt,  qui 
verrwfUj  qui  Bpargumt^  non  honutistimum  locum  tervitutia  tenent,  etc. 
The  etymology  giyen  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius, 
on  Hor.  Epist,  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  stat  ad  qucBvis  imperata  paraiUBf 
appears  not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  while  the  second  etymology, 
in  media  urbe  (<3urTfi)  viventes,  is  absurd.  Priscian  confines  the  name 
to  the  halneatoreB  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slayes,  might 
possibly  haye  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  il.  573,  more  correctly 
obseryes  that  they  are  asdium  quoque  ministri. 

The  last  class  of  slayes  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 


QUALES-QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted :  Utrum  ordinariua — an  vulgaris  vel  mediat- 
Hnus—an  qualis-qualis.  It  was  either  any  slaye  one  pleased,  since 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  class  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  kind  of  penal  class,  qucUiquali  conditione  viventee,  but  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  as  vinctij  compediti,  in  the 
pistrincB,  lapiddince,  ergaghUa,  or  ruri;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  ergcutula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appul.  Apol.  504 :  Quindecim  Itberi  Jiomines  populua  eti:  tot' 
idem  eervijamilia  ;  totidem  wncH  ergastulwn,  Gomp.  Lips.  EL  ii.  15. 
Chief  among  the  amdUoe  or  eerwie  are  the  omotrtces,  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress ;  but  their  peculiar  seryioes  will  be  ezpluned  in  the  Excurras 
on  The  Female  Dress^  and  Boettiger  has  already  gone  deep  into  the 
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subject.  We  must  just  obserTe^  howerer,  in  contradiction  to  his 
statement,  that  neither  the  cosmetm  (i.  22),  nor  the  timflones  (i.  144), 
were  female  slares.    Oomp.  Heindorf.  ad  Horat,  Sea.  1.  2,  98. 

POSITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  slares  was  far  more 
hmnane  than  among  the  Romans.  The  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  slaves  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kill 
them.  But,  in  Qroece,  though  the  slave  had  no  politicid  rights,  yet 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Gai.  Inst,  i.  62, 
(apud  omnea  perceque  gentes  animadvertere  pos8wmitSy  dominia  in  servos 
vitas  neeisque  poiestcUem  esssy  et  quodcwnqus  per  servwn  aequiritur,  id 
domino  aequiritur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  kin  his  slarc.  Antiph.  de  Ccsde  Herod,  p.  727.  In  fact,  he  was 
prerentcd  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slaye.  See  Becker^s  Charicles,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277.  But  at  Rome  the  case  was  different.  Throughout 
the  Republic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Aiitonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  He 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him,  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impunity.  So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  all.  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  tyrannical  arbitrariness  is 
well  described  by  Juvenal,  ri.  218,  seq. 

Pone  craoem  serro. — Mertdt  quo  erimine  semis 
Supplicium?  qnis  testis  adest?  qiiis  detnlit?  andi, 
Nulla  nnqniim  de  morte  hominis  cnnctatio  longa  est. 
O  demensl  ita  semis  homo  est?  nil  feoerit,  esto: 
Hoc  volo;  SIC  jnbeo;  sit  pro  ratioDe  Tolantas. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalchio  (himself  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Petron.  71 :  Amicif  et  servi  homines  sunt,  et 
asqtte  wium  lactem  hibenmt.  And  although  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  homot  as  in  Cic.  p.  Qu,inct,  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  therefore  Sen.  ds  Clem.  i.  18,  says,  cum  in  servum 
omnia  liceant,  est  aliquid,  quod  in  hominem  licere  commune  jus  vetet ; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  first  created  by  laws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised  differently  at  different 
[OAL.]  10 
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timeB  and  in  different  familieo;  and  its  sereiity  alleTiated  both 
by  conscientious  feelmgs  on  the  part  of  the  mBsUr,  and  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  slare;  but  it  gare  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.  Hence  the  description  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,  Serm.  141,  is  certainly  true :  Quddquid  dominus  in- 
debite,  iraeunde,  libem,  nolens,  oblitus,  coffUana^  scieiUf  nescku  eirea 
servy/m  yhcerit,  judicium,  justitia,  lex  est.  Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Roman  sLiye  was  far  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek ;  and 
the  reserre  of  the  Roman  character  effectually  prevented  all  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slaye.  Plutarch  (de  Oar- 
nd,  18,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave :  Ouror  fuv 
*pA>/ia7fc^r  olK€rrjs.  6  dc  \ttik6s  €p€i  r^  d€<nr6Tjj  (naaarroVf  e<^*  ou 
y€y6vaa-tv  ai  dcoXvo-fir.  In  more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
family,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the  mastoids  power.  The  whole  family  ate  in  oonunon.  Plut. 
Coriol,  24:  ixp^vro  vroXX^  irphs  rovs  olKtras  hrnttKXiq.  nSrc.  QU. 
Maj.  21.  Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest 
at  table ;  but  there  were  suhsellia,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lecti,  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.  The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place^ 
Plant.  Copt.  iii.  1, 11 :  NU  morarUur  jam  Laeonas  imi  subsellU  viros 
Plagipaiidas.  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  32:  Haudpoatulo  equidem  me  in  leeto 
accumbere,  Scis  tu  me  esse  imi  suhseUii  virum,  Gomp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Ceecilius,  Vit.  TerenU:  Ad  caenan- 
tern  cu/m  venisset,  dictus  est  initium  quidem.  faJbuUe,  quod  erat  coniemp- 
tiore  vestitUy  subsellio  juxta  lectuLvi/m  residens  Ugisse ;  post  paueos  ifero 
versus  invitcOiu  ut  cLceumheret,  ccenasse  una.  There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud.  32 :  Adkibebat 
omni  ccencB  et  liberos  suos  cum  pusris  pudlisque  nobilibus,  qui  more 
veteri  ad  fulcra  lectorum  sedentes  vescereniur.  The  eubseUia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Tranqtdll.  ii.  15 : 
Non  acoipiet  sapiens  contwmdiam^  si  in  eonvivio  regis  recumbere  infra 
mensam,  vescique  cum  servis  igviominiosa  oficia  sortitis  jubebitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  aJlowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  (menstruaX  or 
daily  (diaria  dbaria) ;  this  allowance  was  called  demensum.  Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1,  9 :  Servi  quatemos  modioe  aecipiebani  /rtunenU 
in  m£nsem,  et  id  demensum  dieebatur.  Sen.  Ep.  80,  neverthelees  says, 
servus  est,  quinque  modios  aodpit.  But  he  speaks  of  playen ;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Gs^  who  only 
treats  of  the  familia  rustica.   The  slaves  of  the  familia  urbaoa  lived 
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better.  Osto,  R.  R.  56,  fixes  the  allowance,  aocording  to  the  natnre 
of  the  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  to  five  mocHi  of  wheat  per  month ; 
wine  (id  libiium  just  after  the  Tintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  hemina 
per  diem,  =  2^  congii ;  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  sea^,  ^  5 
eong, ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem,  ^  1  canphora,  nearly.  At 
the  Saturnalia  and  Compttalia,  1  cong.  to  each.  Oil,  1  seast. ;  salt, 
1  mod,  per  month ;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We 
collect  from  Plant.  Stkh.  i.  2, 2,  that  this  allowanoe  was  given  out 
monthly : 

Vo8  memiiiMtis  quot  oaleodia  petere  demensnin  cibam; 

Qm  minni  meministiB,  quod  opu  dt  facto  faeere  in  aBdibns? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pus, alludes  to  this.    Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2,  202 : 

Chabm.    Eho,  an  etum  vidisti  Jovem? 

Sxc  Alii  dii  Isse  ad  TiUam  aiebant  sarvis  depromtiim  cibnm. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  Mostdl.  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  de- 
mensum  for  the  &milia  rustica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Ervom  daturhie  estis,  btibus  quod 
feramf  Date  ces,  si  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  replies,  Ervom  tibi 
€diquis  eras  faxo  ad  viUa/mJerat.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diarioy  Mart.  xi.  108 :  Pueri 
diaria  poscunt.     Hor.  Epist.  i.  14,  40 ;  Sat.  i.  5,  67 : 

. . .  Rogabat 
Deniqne  cur  nnquain  fdgiaaet,  cni  satis  una 
Farris  libra  forot,  gradli  sic  tamqne  pnsillo. 

whence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  abscond.     The 

slave  likewifie  received  clothes,  tunica  and  sagum,  but  he  had  to  give 

up  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  received  sculponece. 

If  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow. 

ance,  he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 

master  could  lay  no  claim.     Indeed  the  principle,  quodcunque  per 

servum  acquiritur  id  domino  acquiritttr^  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 

and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  a  pecvlium^  by  means  of  which  he 

often  purchased  his  freedom.     This  is  clear  from  Terent.  Phorm.  i. 

1,9: 

Quod  ille  nnciatim  fix  do  demenso  sno 

Snnin  defiraudans  geninm  companit  miser. 

Id  {Ha  uDiversnm  abripiet,  hand  esdstninans, 

Qnanto  labore  partnm. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep.  80 :  Pectdium  suum^ 
quod  eompa/taverwni  ventre  frauda/tOy  pro  eapite  numerant .  Of  course 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautus,  the 
master  lays  no  claim  to  what  the  slaves  may  have  found,  or  pro- 
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tended  to  hare  found,  as  in  the  Rudena  and  the  Auhdaria,  and  irith 
which  the  slave  wishes  to  purchase  his  freedom.  There  were  often 
TOry  rich  slares.  See  Senee.  de  Bene/,  iii.  28,  and  Petron.  in  the 
house  of  Trimalchio.    Plin.  ttt.  10. 

The  names  of  slaves  were  partly  horrowed  from  their  native 
country,  as  Fhrjr,  Oeta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox ;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamus,  Midas, 
Cnesus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Phamaoes, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amlantus,  Sardonyx,  &c.  Orell.  Ineer, 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  slave  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  24 :  Dicta  est  aUr 
qwmdo  in  senatu  eevUentia,  ut  nrvos  a  liberie  cuUue  disHngueret:  deinde 
apparuitf  quantwm  perieulwn  immtnerei^  ei  eervi  noetri  numerare  noe 
ccepiseent.  Lampr.  Sev,  Alex.  27.  Tacit  (Ann.  xiii.  25),  says,  veeU 
servili,  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Cans.  corr.  Eloq.  7,  tunicatue  populue  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  vtUgtie.  So  Hor.  Epitt.  i.  7,  65,  tuniecUo  popello. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way  at 
work  (colobvum).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Juv.  i.  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only 
a  natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  contubemium,  not  motrtmo- 
niumy  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contubemaleSf  Orell.  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  coneerva,  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  CoL  i. 
8 :  Q^dl^cunque  villico  contt/hemalie  mulier  aeeignanda  est.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  B.  B.  i.  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  (servi)  habea/nt  conjunetas  con- 
eervaSi  e  quibtu  haheant  JUioa :  eo  enim  Jiunt  firmiores  et  conjunetiares 
/undo:  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
vemoB,  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Plut.  Cai.  Mag.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubernales  together,  Orell. 
Inecr.  2834;  Petron.  66 ;  Plaut.  Cos.  prol.  66 — 74. 

The  punishments  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  numerouB, 
and  became  more  severe  fron^  the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
jbhe  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  inore  Btrangen  to  the  master.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
agreed  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  slayesy  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  qucBiHOf  they  were 
always  put  to  the  tortm^.  The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master 
being  allowed  to  punish  his  slayes,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We 
shudder  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  receired,  often 
for  yery  triyial  misdemeanours;  but  must  not  OTorlook  the  fact, 
that  they  had  become  systematically  demoralized  and  yitiated  for 
a  course  of  seyeral  centuries,  and  Uiat  ihey  composed  a  class  far 
superior  in  number  to  the  freemen,  of  excessiye  cunning  and  auda- 
city, and  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  seyerity. 
Tadt.  Ann,  ziy.  41.  The  milder  punishments  were^  degrading  out 
of  the  familia  urbana  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergatttdum^ 
where  they  often  had  to  work  eatenati  et  com^pediti.     Plant.  Moit,  i. 

1,17: 

Augebit  run  numemm,  genus  ferratile. 

Geta  says,  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  1, 17,  with  comic  resignation : 
O  PluBdria,  incredibile  qnantnm  heram  anteeo  aapientiA. 
Meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  mea  incommoda,  hems  li  redierit: 
Molendnm  est  in  pistrino,  Tapalandnm,  habendum  oompedes, 
Opus  mil  fodnndnm,  homm  nihil  qmdqnam  aocidet  animo  noTum. 

These  were  the  vtnoti  oompedefossortay  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Oyid.  Triat.  iy.  1,  5 ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  25.  They  composed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  yiz.  the  eigastulum.  Col.  i.  8, 16 :  Ergattu- 
turn  maneipia  vineta  eompedibu$.  Juy.  yiii.  180.  Those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  whence  the  room  was 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  under  the 
emperors,  Spart  Httdr.  18,  but  were  neyer  quite  suppressed.  The 
reason  why  these  compedlti,  according  to  Gate's  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themselyes  anythiug  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
wheat.  The  eampes  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg-irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
Terb :  Compedes,  qtMa  ipie/eciif  tpstw  ut  gestei/aber.  An  iron  collar, 
coUare  (like  the  Greek  xXocdr),  and  manacles,  maniccB^  were  often 
used,  Lucil.  in  Non.  i.  162 :  Oum  manicisy  cahUot  coUarigue  tU  /ugi- 
twum  deporttm.  Plant.  Capi.  ii.  2, 107.  Hence  in  Trin.  iy.  3, 14, 
f»r  oeulierepidoB  read  eoUierepidoB,  The  eatulua  mentioned  by  Lud- 
lius  was  also  a  fetter,  deriyed  probably  from  catena,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  cams.    Plant.  Cure.  y.  3, 13: 

Deltcatam  te  hodie  fsciam,  cum  catello  at  accubes: 
Ferreo  ego  dico. 

And  eyen  eaim  came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense : 

Ta  qnidem  hodie  canem  et  forcam  feras. 
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PauL  p.  46 :  CcauUu^  g^mu  quoddam  vincuUf  qui  ifUerdum  eanU  ap^ 
pellatwr.  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  fiuU^  or  xwgm 
(iiJmMe),  hence  fofi&rt  o^jgwem  vihmwm.  Plant  Atm,  u.  %  9^  vftnt- 
tfinha.  Pen.  ii.  4,  7,  ulmorum  Aeheruns  (L  e.  in  ciguB  tergo  morinn- 
tur  ulmeee) ;  Amph,  iy.  2,  9 ;  or  with  lora :  hence  in  Plaatoa  regular 
lorarH:  also  with  habmoB^  Hor.  Epi$t.  ii.  2, 15.  Hence  Ldhanus,  Plant. 
A»m.  i.  1, 21,  calls  the  pi$tr%num  the  treadmill,  where  the  slares  under 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  lahour:  /u$iUu' 
dmMf  /hrierepinat  instdaSf  vbi  vivos  homines  mortui  incursamt  boves. 
Hence  arose  the  nicknames  verberOi  or  verbereum  etipuL  Pen.  ii.  2, 
2,  verbena  wkstua ;  Capt,  y.  1,  31 ;  Pseud.  It.  1, 7 ;  and  the  yery  com- 
mon one  fiuwt^Mi.  This  punishment  was  of  such  eyery-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  eyen  joked  at  it.  Thus  Chry- 
salus  says,  Bacehid.  ii.  3^  131,  it  iUosumivirgm  rtirt,  at  tniki  est  tergwn 
domi.     So  Libanus,  Asin.  ii.  2,  63 : 

Habeo  opinor  fiuniliarem  tergum,  ne  qnsnun  toiia. 

This  virtus  and  JimUtudo  cmimi  is  yery  humorously  described, 
Asin.  iii.  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated: 

Scapulamm  confidentia,  Tiiiate  iilmonim(?)  fretil, 
AdTonnm  ttimiilos,  laminos,  cmcesqne  oompedasqiie, 
Nenrofl,  oatenas,  carceres,  nimiellas,  pedicas,  boiaa^ 
IndoctofeaqiM  aoerrimoa,  gnaroaqne  nostri  tergi. 

Plautus  makes  us  acquainted  with  slaye-life  on  erery  side. 

Another  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  receiyed  blows. 
Plant.  Aein,  ii.  2,  31.  Hence  frequently  penden  and  Jhrire  penden- 
tetn^  Trin.  ii.  1, 19 ;  Most,  y.  2,  46 ;  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4,  42. 

The  more  seyere  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  Jugitivi  and  fuires.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead*  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  tenned 
VUiercOi,  Plant  Cae.  ii.  6, 49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  AvjL  ii. 
4,  46 ;  trufm  literarum  homo  (either  J\tr,  or  one  branded  seyeral 
times)  or  stigmosi,  Petr.  109 ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  notes.  Also  notatif  inseriptif  Mart.  yiii.  76,  2 ;  Senec.  de  Ira, 
iii.  3 ;  Plin.  xyiii.  3, 4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  more 
letters,  is  doubtful;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petronius»  103. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between  Jur  and  /ugitivus,  although  it  is  true  that  Die. 
p.  Rose,  Am.  20,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  ealummaiorte :  Uteram 
illam,  eui  vos  usque  eo  inunid  estis,  ut  etiam  omnss  calendas  oderiUsy 
Ua  vshementer  ad  caput  afigent,  etc.  The  stigmata  remained  yisible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plasters,  sptenUs,  Mart.  ii.  29.     Martial  mentiona  a 
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doctoTy  BroB,  who  knew  how  to  efface  the  tnees  of  formw  bnuid^ 
iD^z.  66»6. 

A  very  £p8queiit  pQDlahment  was  carrying  the  ^reo,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter, 
Andr,  iii.  6, 12 :  IgnominuB  magia  quant  mppliei  eatua,  Plut.  Cor. 
24.  The  /urea  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V ,  and  was  placed  oyer 
ihe  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bonnd  fast  to  their  thighs,  Plantns,  (Cos,  ii.  6>  37):  Tu  quidan 
kodie  eanem  et  Juream  jercu.  Corporal  pmiishment  in  chains  was 
a  fur  seTcrer  punishment,  Plant.  Most.  L  1,  63 ;  Liy.  ii.  36 :  mb 
Jurca  eoBsum,  The  f  urea  was  also  applied  to  slayes  who  were  about 
to  be  crucified.  PatOnUum  often  means  the  same  BB/urcaf  though 
literally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross.  Sen.  Ep.  101 : 
paiibulo  pmdere  dmtrktw/n,  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  4,  7:  Credo  tibi  eaae 
etindum  actuium  eaetra  partam  dispessis  manibuB  patOnUiim  cum  habe- 
bU.  Ifottell.  L  1,  52 :  Ita  te/orahutU  paUbulaium  per  vias  sHumUu, 
Ca/rmfifiu  went  behind,  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
€9itra  portum  in  Plaut.  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  suppUeia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metia,  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plaut.  Ca$.  ii.  6,  2,  and  Pamd.  i.  3,  97 ;  but  the 
porta  EiquUina,  outside  of  which»  on  the  Campus  EdqmUnudf  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-ground.  Tadt.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  EequUinam,  Suet.  Claud,  26 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xt.  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.    Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4, 19 : 

Noli  mioitari;  mio  oruMm  futuram  mihi  sepnlcram 
Ibi  mei  mijorM  lant  nti;  pater,  aros,  proavoa,  abaTos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slayes  were  thrown  into  the  vivaria^  to  be 
deyoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  with  these  animals  are 
well  known.  A^dreadAil  case  occurs  in  Oic.  p.  Clu. :  Stratonem  in 
omeem  actum  esee  exeeeta  ieitote  lingua.  When  the  master  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  slayes,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  be  put 
to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  ziy.  41.  This  explains  Gic.  odFam.  iy.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  MaroeUus.  Gomp.  Lips,  de  Cruee.  Extra-cruel 
punishments, — as  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft,  (see 
Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1, 11 ;  Bekkei^s  Antiq.  Plaut.  11),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  deyoured  by  the  Muramce,  (Sen.  de  Ira^  ill.  40)*-were 
exceptions.  Hor.  Epigt,  i.  16,  47,  non  paaees  in  eruce  eorvos.  Juy. 
Ti.  216.  Originally,  slayes  only  suffered  this  punishment,  hence  eruoo 
and  eerviU  suppliaum  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardship 
slayes  had  to  endure  was,  that  yery  frequently,  for  triyial  errors,  or 
from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined  maltreat- 
ment.   The  ladies  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this  accom- 
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pliahment;  indeed  their  nudds  whadreBsed  them  Beldom  escaped 
from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn  or  pricked 
with  needles.  See  Oyid.  Am,  i.  14, 13 ;  Art,  iii.  235 ;  Mart.  ii.  66 ; 
Juyen.  yi.  4dl : 

Disponit  crinem  laoentis  !pw  capillS* 
Nuda  hnmero  Psecaa  infelix,  sudiBqne  mamiUis. 
AJtior  hie  quare  dncmnuft?    Taorea  pniiit 
Clontinoo  flezi  crimen  fiEtcinusque  capiili. 

Boettig.  Sab.  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  ererything  to 
fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid's 
saying  (Met,  xvi.  489),  sors  vbi  pesakna  rerum,  sub  pedibua  tknor  est, 
was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Oic.  p,  MU,  22 :  De  servis 
nulla  qucBStio  in  dowUnos,  nut  de  incestu,  Val.  Max.  Ti.  8, 1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  rerenge,  Ep,  ill.  14 :  Rem  cOroeem  Largws 
Macedo,  vir  prcBtorius,  a  servis  suis  pasms  eat,  superlma  aUdqui  domu 
nu8  et  8CBvu8f  et  qui  servtage  pa&reim  swum  paruniy  immo  minimum 
meminisaet.  Lavabatnr.  in  ViUa  FormianOf  repente  eum  servi  circwn^ 
sifitu/nt ;  aHus  Jaucei  tnvcuiity  oKus  os  verbertxt,  alius  pectus  et  ventrem, 
atque  etiam  (Jbedum  dictu)  verenda  eontundk,  et  quwn  exaniman  pu- 
tarent,  abjicitmt  in  yervens  pavimentum,  ut  eoBperireatur,  an  viveret. 
The  wretch  lived  long  enough  to  haye  what  PHny  himself  calls  the 
solatium  uUionis.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  self-sacrifice  for  the  master :  in 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of  this 
description  from  obliyion.    Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

We  may  conclude  these  r^narks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  t^f  the  Republic, 
through  the  lascivious  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  ob- 
tained a  considerable  power  oyer  the  lord  and  influence  in  tiie 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-life,  wiU,  in  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  find  sufficient  proof  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  eyident  that  the  Roman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  thdr  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.   The  slave  at  once  beeame  a  citixen, 
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provided  the  manumiBsion  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
He  afterwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his  former 
master,  and  usually  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  custom,  generally,  to 
adopt  the  name  of  the  Roman  by  whose  means  any  one  had  obtained 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  often  remained  in  his 
master^s  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (patrontui)  to  him;  his 
position  now  became  very  different,  though,  anciently,  freedmen 
were  treated  strictly,  Oic.  ad  (^nt,  Jr.  i.  1, 4 :  lAberivii  quibuB  illi 
non  muUum  hcus  ac  Mrv%8  imperabarU. 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

THE  entire  orgaoisatioii  of  a  Boman  family  was  perfect ;  and  eyen 
the  more  distant  members  of  it  were  united  with  the  pater- 
familias, or  head,  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  nimiber  of  relations  was  generakUy  large,  and,  in  noble 
families,  the  degrees  of  aflinity  were  marked  by  the  imagines,  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence 
entertained  for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  ways ;  there 
was  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Charistia,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Convi- 
vium  solenne,  eui  prceter  cognatos  et  ajffines  nemo  itUerponebatwr,  Oyid. 
Fast.  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  eogmxti 
and  afinea,  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades ; 
and  lastly,  the  jus  osculi,  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati ;  the  kiss  being  considered  symbol- 
ical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu,  Rom.  vi. :  avfifioXov  xal  Kouf»yrffMa 
<rvyytv€las*     Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert 
that  the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselves  by  this 
means,  whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  ib, ;  Cato  In 
Plin,  H.  N.  xiv.  13;   Gell.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  friends,  whose  acquuntance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hospiteSf  or  friends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Roman  of  distinction 
could  boast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  hospitium  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Charicles),  whereby  friends  were  not 
merely  bound  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to  afford 
help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances,  political  as 
well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell.  v.  13),  the 
first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents  or  wards. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  secundum  eos  proximum  locum  clientes  hcU)erej — 
turn  in  tertio  loco  esse  cognoOos  affinesque.  Masurius  auteim  Sabinus 
antiquiorem  locum  hospiii  tribuit  quam  clienti.  Verba  ex  eo  libro  hose 
sunt:  in  officiis  apud  majores  Ha  dbservaium  est,  primum  tutekB, 
deinde  kospiti,  deinde  elienti,  tum  cognato,  postea  ajfflni.  Whence  the 
relations  stood  after  the  hospites.     So  Cic.  Div,  20 ;  Liv.  iii.  16 ; 
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IT.  13;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  So  Lir.  i.  45;  Cio.  p.  Flaoe.  20;  Suet. 
Cobb,  73 ;  T0>.  62 ;  and  the  descendants  always  most  religiously  ol>- 
serred  the  hospitium  entered  into  by  their  forefathers.  Henoe  the 
so  fi^quent  mention  of  patemuB  aimicuB  Bt  hoBpeB^  e.  g.  Cic.  Div,  20; 
Liy.  zliL  38 ;  Plat.  Cat.  3ftn.  12.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  aUiances, 
it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  tBBBeras  (trvfifioKaX  which 
were  preserred  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of  identity.  Plant.  Poen. 
▼.  1»  22;  and  t.  2,  87  where  Hanno  says : 

O  mi  hospesy  mIto  nmltiun,  nam  mihi  imis  pater, 

Pater  tniu  ergo,  hospee  AntidftinM  foit, 

Hso  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  enm  illo  foit 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

Ergo  hie  apad  me  hoepitimn  tibi  prebebitnr. 

of.  Pasttc^.  i.  1,  53.  The  bond  could  not  be  severed  unless  by  pre* 
▼ions  notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Vbtt,  ii.  36:  hoipUium 
rBnunciat.  Tomasius,  ck  TeBBera  hoBpUali  in  Fabricius*  BibUograpkia 
AfUiq.f  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Roman  domuB  were  the  Clients.  The 
eUBntela  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  significance  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
we  haye  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  scdutatio  maittHna, 
Plin.  Ep,  iii.  12 :  Ojffieia  antBiueana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  vBBtibulwn  of  his  patronuB  (the  word  yestibulum  is 
by  some  deriyed  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  Avb,  Senec.  dB  Bm,  yi.  34.  Directly  the 
door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  o^rtum,  where  he  awaited  the 
appearance  of  his  patron.  Mart.  iy.  Q : 

Prima  salntaotes  atque  altera  oontioet  hora. 

ix.  100 :  Bt  manB  togcOum  ObBBrvarB  jubeB  atria.  Hor.  EpiBt.  i.  5,  31 : 
Atria  BBrvamUm,   Juy.  yii.  91* 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  fBX  aboye  that  rank.  Cio.  ad  Fam.  ix.  20 :  Mans  BolutamuB 
domi  honoB  viroB  muUoB,  qui  fM  quidem  perojficioBB  Bt  peramantBr  ob- 
BBTvant.  Ati.  i.  18 ;  Sen.  Ep.  29 ;  yi.  34 :  In  pBCtorB  amieuB^  non  in 
atrio  quoBritwr.  There  were  yarious  classes  of  visitors,  Senec.  dB 
J?0n.  yi.  33:  prinuB  Bt  BBoundoB  admiBsioneB.  Cf.  Stuck,  ^nl«^.  Conviv. 
ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the  opera  togata  to  his  patron, 
by  accompanying  him  out  of  doors  as  antBambulOf  see  above ;  for 
which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments  afterwards,  Sen.  Ep.  22 :  nu- 
dum  latuBf  incomitata  Uctieih  atrium  vaeuunif  and  dB  Brev.  7.  This 
service,  however,  originally  performed  from  motives  of  respect, 
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afterwards  degenerated  into  an  o^a  merc&naria.  Not  only  the 
man  of  quality,  or  who  was  belored  and  respected,  bat  also  the 
underserying,  if  a  wealthy  one,  wished  to  see  himself  ererywhere 
surrounded  by  an  obsequious  host  of  courtiers  (diefUum  <ur6a,  Sen. 
Ep,  68).  Hence  numbers  of  persons  were  to  be  found  in  Rome  who 
used,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  form  the  court,  as  it  were, 
not  of  one,  but.  of  seyeral  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  liyelihood,  Juv.  i.  19 :  qtiibus  hinc  toga, 
caUseuSf  JUno  est  et  panU  /imvusque  domu  Many  came  to  Rome  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment :  as  the  esuritor 
Tuccius,  ridiculed  by  Martial  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  sporhUa  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Mulyius,  a  little  distance  from  Rome.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus,  after  the  sporhdm 
were  done  away  with :  quid  Romoi  fads  f  Unde  Hbi  togula  eat  et 
/uecoB  pentio  ceUas  f  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  donUni  or  reges,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  de  Brev.  14 ;  cum  per  divenae  domos  meritoriam  aalu- 
tationem  circumtulerint,  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  dieeursus  varios  vcigumque  manej 
et  Jaetus  et  aw  potentiorum  (Mart.  yii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part  of 
the  anteambtUo  tunUdi  regis.  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denanis  tribus  invitas,  et  mane  togatom 

Observare  jubes  atria,  Baase,  tua ; 
Deinde  hierere  tuo  lateri,  pracedere  sellam, 

Ad  viduaa  tecum  plus  mimu  ire  decern. 

comp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.  Many,  who  receiyed  the  salutatio  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  turn,  the  part  of  salutator  to  others,  and 
took  away  the  sportula,  Juy.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Com  ta  laurigerii  annum  qui  fascibna  intraa, 
Mane  salntator  limina  mille  teras. 

Mart  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportula  or  recompense  was  giyen,  is  not  quite 
clear.  Kretzschmar,  de  Sportulis^  Dresd.  1758.  Anciently,  the  client 
was  inyited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the  custom 
degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconyenient,  but  impossible ;  hence 
a  eosna  recta,  or  distribution  of  yictuals,  was  substituted :  not,  how- 
eyer,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only  passage 
that  can  be  cited  in  fayour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i.  p.  486) 
the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proying  inconye- 
nient, the  coena  was  changed  into  money,  (r^  dtrrl  delmfov  dpyvpuu^, 
Hesych.  ib.) ;  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  giyen  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter. 
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ations  may  be  ascertained  pretty  accurately.  Under  the  earlier 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  with  a  regular  ccena,  or 
a  cold  repast,  improyised  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart,  (cited  below)  yiii.  50.  In  Nero^s  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
pubUccB  ecmcB  also.  Sueton.  Ner.  16:  publiccB  ccencB  ad  sporttUcu 
redaetcB.  Domitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom.  Suet.  Dom,  7: 
spoftulas  publiccu  mttulit,  revooata  ecenarum  reetarum  conmetadine. 
He  gaye  sportulse,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled  the 
ccena  recta,  Mart.  yiii.  60 : 

Grandia  poUidtiu  quanto  majora  dedisti ! 

Fromissa  est  Dobis  spoitnla  recta  data  est. 

The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  many  places  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
reoeiye  money ;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.     Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Centum  miBelli  jam  valete  qnadrantes 

Anteambnlonb  congiarhim  laaai— 

Regis  saperbi  sportaUe  receeaerant. 

Nihil  strophantm  est:  jam  salarium  dandnm  est. 

ue,  since  the  money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
{idiarwm)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  liye.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  giye  his  clients  common  food,  while  he  ate  delicacies, 
Mart.  iii.  14,  60 : 

Ostrea  tu  somis  stagno  satorata  Lncrino, 
Somitnr  inciso  mytiliu  ore  mihi. 

ib.  iv.  68.     From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 

food  in  his  patron's  house;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 

away  with  him.     See  also  Suet.  Dom,  4,  where  the  emperor  giyes 

sportiula  eum  o&^ontu,  and  then  initiwn  vetcendi  primus  /ecit,  and 

Mart.  yiii.  50: 

Vescitiir  omnes  eqnes  tecun  popolusqae. 

whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Domitian,  the  money-sportula  again  became  the  yogue; 
whence  Asc.  on  Gic.  Verr.  i.  8,  explains  ipartulcB  by  numorum 
receptacula.  The  usual  yalue  of  the  sportula  was  100  quadranteSf  or 
25  assea.  Mart.  iy.  68 ;  i.  60 ;  iii.  7 ;  x.  74 ;  Juy.  i.  120 ;  although 
many  persons  gaye  a  much  more  considerable  sportula,  (major  spor- 
tuloy  yiii-  42.)     So  Mart.  ix.  101. 

Denariis  tribos  invitas,  et  mane  togatnm 
Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tna. 

X.  27: 

Et  tna  tricenos  largitnr  sportula  nummos. 
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This  was,  according  to  the  old  value,  300  qwuhrantes,  or  7^  dertarii, 

comp.  zii.  26,    The  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  restibnlum  or 

atrium,  Jut.  i.  100 : 

. . .  Nano  sportula  piimo 
Limine  parra  sedet,  tnrtm  rapienda  togate. 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70, 13 : 

Balnea  post  dedmam  lasso  oentamque  petontnr 

Qoadzantes. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena,  Mart.  x.  27 ;  Jut.  iii.  249.  When 
therefore  Juvenal  says,  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  dies  pnlcro  distingoitor  ordine  remm 

Sportola,  deinde  fomm,  ete. 

this  is  an  exception,  and  perhaps  ejfectum  pro  ^fidenUe,  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e,  g.  the  ladies,  thei«, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  lectica,  which  is  elsewhere  unheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  Httle  baskets,  aporUUa^  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom,  that  had  been  trana- 
ferred  to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  86,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Kon  Taoat  ant  dormit,  dictam  bis  terque  rererso. 

Cic.  Verr.  iii.  4;   Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  offida,  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  ill,  he  still  got  no  sportula :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  service  done  ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  invUare. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  Apol,  p.  416,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  ne  cives  denuo  ad  aportuUis  eonvo-' 
larent.  This  wedding-sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  the  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Symmach.  Ep.  iv. 
55;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  togaidrilis  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ib. ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  z.  117,  where  other  feast-days 
are  recorded. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  II*. 


THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  inyeBtigation  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Roman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life, 
is  the  discussion  on  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Herculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Roman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Roman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require ;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Roman  house,  and  that  the 
most  essenticdf  and  in  fact  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Roman  do- 
mu8  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Roman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  municipia^  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Roman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii ; 
besides  several  in  Herculaneum,  where  every  thing  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii,  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atrium,  tdfdinumy  /aueea,  cavum  cedium,  peristyliwm;  and  in  these 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  ihQ  grand  palaces  of 
Rome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.    Doubtless,  at  Rome,  there 


*  In  the  ExenrsQsefl  to  the  first  |   up  together.     Henceforward  oil  new 

Scene  it  was  found  impossible  to  se-  matter  will  be  included  in  bradcets. 

parate  accurately  the  old  and  new  Oerman,  Editor. 

matter,  as  they  were  so  much  mixed  ' 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides,  as  PinacoiheccB,  BibliotheccBf  and  so 
forth;  but  none  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  What 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  CavcBcUa,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  unlike 
those  at  Rome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him,  which  haye  been  obtained  from  tiie  excarations  at  Pompeii ; 
since,  wmiout  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  tahUnum 
and  the  jaucea.] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  giyen  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Roman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Yitru- 
yius,  yi.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gellius,  Festus,  Plautus,  Oicero,  Seneca,Petronius,  &c.  But 
Yitruyius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  indiyidual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  eyer 
haye  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject  ? 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  y.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domtu  urbana,  but 
two  yillas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  endea- 
your  then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Roman 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  domus — the  aides  privata. 
The  insuUjBi  or  lodging-houses,  which  were  seyeral  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  seyeral  families  and  single  indiyidu- 
als,  must  necessarily  haye  been  built  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  less  yariety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  seyeral  courts  and  entrances.  Fest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  yery  high,  and  lightly  builtw  Yitruy.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  abo  a  number 
of  adjoining  houses,  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street, 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common, 
Gic.  p.  CobL  7,  where  C»lius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  insula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  insulariusy  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  cyery  separate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulsB  and  so  few  domus  in  Rome ;  yiz.  aboye  44000  insuhe, 
and  about  1780  domus,  Suet.  Ner,  38.    Niebuhr,  on  this  subject. 
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cites  Dionys.  x.  32.    [Prellei^B  work  on  the  Roman  insulw  is  the 
beet.] 

PARTS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Roman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vMtt&uZum,  ostium  (3vp»p€tov),  ixtriun^  cdce,  camim  cedfum, 
ioMinumj  /auces,  peristyUwrn. 

VESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  veBtUbvlvm,  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  diyisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
stricdy  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself 
Eren  Marini  (Tab.  cyi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  yestibulum  I  In  the  plan  giyen  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  Rode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line^  and  the  yestibulum  lies  before  it, 
coyered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars ;  a  yacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely  wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  yestibulum  to  be  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  yestibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst, 
xL  2,  20 :  Prvmwm  ufM/wm  ffesHbtdo  qwui  assignantf  sectmdum  tUrio ; 
or  ix.  4, 10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  yestibulum ;  or  Cic. 
Verr.  y.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  vesttbuLum  SieiluB.'] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
yestibulum,  according  to  GeUius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xyi.  5) :  AnimadverH  quosdam  haudqitaquam  indoctos  viroa  opinari, 
vettibultmi  esse  partem  damus  priorem,  quam  vulgtu  cOrium  voeat. 
C.  CcBciUtts  OalluSf  in  libro  De  signi/iccUume  verborum  quos  ad  jus 
civile  pertinent^  seeundo  vesttbulum  esse  dieU  non  in  ipsis  asdibtu  neque 
partem  oxlitMn,  sed  locum  a/nU  januam  domus  vacmimf  per  quern  a  via 
adiiiu  accessusque  ad  mdes  est,  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  januam 
teetaque,  quae  siwnt  vim  juncta,  spatium  relinquitur,  atque  ipsa  janua 
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procul  a  via  est,  area  vaoamii  igUerrita.  Hence  tiie  Testibulum,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  the  janua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  teetOt  qwz  sm^JL  viob  jwncta.  Dextra 
€t  sinistra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua,  [Tet  tfais 
description  refers  also  to  those  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paces 
inwards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Faun,  the  Oentaur,  and  others  in  Pomp^.] 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely:  Ipsa  enim  janua  pro^ 
ctU  a  via  fiebaty  area  intersita,  qucB  vaoaret.  Sat,  yi.  8 ;  [and  Yarro, 
L.  X.  tIL  81 :  Idea  qui  exit  in  vestibutv/m,  quod  est  ante  domum,  pro- 
dire  et  procedere  dicituv.  It  is  eyident  fh>m  many  other  passages, 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  yestibulum  is  quite  right.] 
Oomp.  Plautos  Most,  iii.  2,  132.  Gic.  p.  Cox,  12:  Si  te  non  modo 
linUnef  sed  primo  aditu  vestitndoqtie  prohibuennt,  lb.  13 ;  p.  Mil,  27: 
Ut  sororem  non  modo  vestibulo  privaretf  sed  omni  aditu  et  limine, 
De  Or.  i.  45 ;  ad  Att,  iy.  3 ;  Golum.  yili.  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  yestibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.     So  Gic.  Phil,  ii.  28 ;  Plin.  zzxy.  2 ;  [Virg.  jEn,  ii.  604 : 

Barbarico  postea  auro  spoliiaque  snperbi.] 

Besides  the  «po2ia,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  quadrigm  in  the 
yestibulum.     Juy.  vii.  126 : 

. . .  currus  a&aeuB,  altl 
Quadr^uges  in  vestibiiliB,  atque  ipse  ferod 
Bellatore  sedena. 

[Virg.  JEn,  yii.  177 : 

Quinetiam  yeterum  effigiea  ex  ordine  renun 
Yestibiilo  adatabant 

where  Larsch  explains  vestibulo  adstabamt  by,  ''  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  yestibulum."  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  aboye  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  yestibule  of  Nero's  house  stood  a  Cohssm^  120  feet  high, 
long  arcades,  and  a  great  basin,  maris  instar,  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  Sueton.  Ner.  31 :  eireumseptum  cedificiis.  So 
Ckd,  42,  stetitque  in  vestibulo  cedium ;  and  Vespas,  26.] 

The  aboye  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  oontroyerted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  yestibulum  is  either  used  metajtho- 
rically  or  incorrectly,  and  whidi  haye  giyen  rise  to  the  absunl 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
house.    [Thus  Viigil,  by  a  poetical  license,  uses  yestibulum  of  the 
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place  for  the  doon,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  JuBt  behind  the 
door.     jSn,  ii.  469 : 

Vestibnlaxn  ante  ipsum  primoqae  in  limine  Pyrrhns. 

Or  yi.  273,  and  674 : 

. . .  cemifl,  custodia  qnalis 
Vestibulo  Mdeat,  fades  qiie  limina  serret; 

where  the  yestibnlum  first  becomes  risible  after  the  door  is  op^ied. 
IAtj  (▼.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
medio  oedium,  and  then  in  cBdiwn  vestibulis,  (unless,  perhaps,  by  me- 
dio  cBdfum  ho  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  yesti* 
bulom.)  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  yestibnlum  was,  is  clear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  (Oct,  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  eqnuter  ordo  nueepit,  urbi- 
que  intulit  a6^^  in  vesHbulo  eoUocavit;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atrium.  StiU,  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  coipse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  ihe  yestibnlum  was  a  free 
space,  genially  uncoyered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  eyents,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  coyered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  oyer  the  yestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  Nero,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her- 
culaneum.  Bat  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  yestibnlum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Oic.  ad  Att.  3,  does  not  proye  any 
thing.  Vitruyius  giyes  no  directions  about  the  yestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c  5,  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of 
persons  of  quality ;  but  he  says  that  for  people  ^u*  eommwni  stmt 
Jbrtunoj  magnifiea  vettibula  are  not  necessary.  No  yestibulum  of 
this  kind  has  hitherto  been  discoyered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  word,  (according  to  Sulpicius 
ApoUinaris,  from  vcb  and  staiMwm,  =  lata  stabtdatio),  see  Gellius  and 
Afacrobius,  aboye  mentioned.  From  Festo,  Oyid  Fast,  yi.  303.  [quod 
janttam  vesHat  according  to  Seryius  ad  Vtrg.  ii.  469 ;  Nonius,  ib. :  non 
sstaJbutwrn^  quod  nuUus  UUc  stety  (as  vesa/nus,  i.  e.  non  sanus.)^  Comp. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xy.  7.  Yestibulum  comes  from  vestare,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostibtdtun  from  prostare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  in 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  haye  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  rrapd ;  thus  vecors  is  the  same 
as  exeors,  napaiPpc»Vf  and  so  also  vesanits.  So  vegrandiSf  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceiyed  how 
the  particle  could  thus  haye  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some- 
times a  negatiye,  meaning.   Comp.  Heind.  Hor.  Bat,  i.  2, 129,  where 
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vepallida  signifieB  'more  than  usuallj  pale/  It  is  quite  evident  bow 
excellently  this  meaning  soits  yeetibulum. 


OSTIUM. 

The  name  otstium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [  Vitniy.  in 
Senr.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  yi.  43 ;  Isidor.  xr.  7J  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  januof  /ores.  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janua.  Hence  Cic.  p.  Red.  in  Sen.  60 :  Nan  janua 
receptis,  sed  pseudothyro  intromissisJ]  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house  [and  sometimes  bas 
several  steps ;  Sen.  Ep.  84.  So  in  the  Palatium,  Suet.  Ner,  8 ;  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  29 ;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixriii.  5 ;  and  in  many  Pompeian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  limen  inferum  et  mperum.  Plant.  Merc.  t. 
1, 1.  [Not.  in  Non.  iv.  278;  Isidor.  xy.  7;  Plin.  xxxyi.  14,  21,  in 
limine  ipso  quod  foribus  imponebat.  The  threshold  was  of  stone ; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  carved  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  (antepagmentd)  always  of  wood,  ant^pagmenta  abiegnea. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  8 ;  VitruT.  iy.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  yisible  on  the  threshold  round  the  posies,  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  column-shaped  projections 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  limina  rested,  were 
called  antm;  which  name  further  signifies  every  comer- column 
(and  consequently  the  columns  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Yestce,  he. 
The  lamps  also  in  Passerat.  Lucemaefict,  iii.  4;  Isidor.  xy.  7:  quia 
ante  stant  vel  quia  ante  eas  accedimus  priusquam  domum  ingredia- 
tnur).  Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as  latera  ostiorwn;  on  which  pas- 
sago  Genelli  is  quite  in  error.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  417,  eminenies 
lapides,  vel  columnar  ultimoe.  Non.  i.  124,  quadrce  colmnnce.  Titruy. 
111.  1. ;  ly.  4.  J 

The  Romans  had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  salve,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  we 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Over  the  door,  super  limen,  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  pica  sahUairix  is  mentioned  by  Mart, 
yii.  87,  and  xiy.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
xai/>€.  Pers.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  even  for  valvm.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros,  iil  147),  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  carred 
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wood  [Stat.  SUv.  i.  3,  35,  Mauroa  pastei]  (Plant.  Most.  iii.  2, 133), 
inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  like  the  postee  and  yaWie.  The  Talvie 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  bullcB  (Plaut.  Atin.  u.  4,  20 ;  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in  private 
houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a  privilege 
granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  See 
Plut.  Poplic.  20;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39;  Plin.  zzzti.  15,  24.  Fea  erro- 
neously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  was  not  obserred. 
The  tabemce,  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig.TV.  7, /ores  dicuntur,  quceforas;  valves^ 
qu<B  irUus  revolvuntur,  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom ;  for  the 
doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls  them 
yalvie  [Cic.  Verr.  i.  23 ;  It.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses  inwards, 
and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Gomp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  Vett. 
[Serv.  ctd  ^n.  i.  453 ;  VcUvce  sunt  qwK  re^olmmitwr  et  se  vdant.  The 
valvsB  consisted  of  several  parts,  fastened  together  by  metal  bands. 
They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the  door  only, 
and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  taJblinum  and  large  tabemie ;  see 
the  Tabllnum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  prorided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper  and 
lower  threshold  {limen  superum  et  infenjm),  or  moved  in  bronze  or 
iron  rings.  Plin.  zvi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  tlie 
larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers  there 
were  similar  pegs  {sca/pi  cardinales,  Yitruv.  iv.  6,  4,)  on  the  folding- 
doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or  on  the  side- 
posts.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from  remains  at 
Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fSastened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country.  Mere.  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  BaccK  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most.  ii.  2, 14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing  the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also,  StUh,  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchus  has  to  give  particular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened.  Cist.  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  tintinna- 
hula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  people 
together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Atig.  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  awakened  or  collected  by  the  sound 
[gal.]  11 
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of  a  bell.  As  a  janitor  was  generally  at  the  house-door,  there  was 
the  less  need  of  such  a  signal,  and  moBt  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kop<otnj,  ic6pa(,  p&irrpw^  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb  in  Passer.  Lucem  Fictil.  iU.  45.  On  the  &stening 
of  the  door,  see  the  special  Excursus.  The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drive  ii^the  city. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  (angipor^ 
tus)  was  very  common,  Non.  iii.  158 ;  Plant.  Stick,  iiL  1,  40 : 

...  est  etiam  hie  ostiam 
Aliud  poatioum  nostraium  haninoe  edium. 

BoT.Ep.  i.  5,31.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Vitruv.  vi.  7,  speiUcs  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  he 
says  GhrcBce  Qvpaptiov  appellcUur,  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Roman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qi^.  Bom.  Ill,  says  cV  r^  Ovp&vi  ry£ 
olKiast  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
cdla  ostiarii,  or  janitoriSf  Suet.  Vit.  16 ;  Potron.  29.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cave  canem;  sometimes  a  punted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus.  Borb,  ii.  56 ;  Gcll,  Pompeian.  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  interior,  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  ccetera  intra  januam  ostia  vocantitr.  In  this  space 
there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping.  Forcell. 
Lexic.  8,  V.  coUuviaritm^.l 

ATRIUM. 

The  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Roman 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  die  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atrium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  dilTerent 
opinions. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  court,  cavum  cecUum,  Schneider's  does  not  materially 
differ — that  the  cavum  ledium  denotes  the  whole  interior  spacer 
and  atrium  its  covered  portions;  whilst  Mazois  understands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  cayum  sedium  the  uncorered  space.  The 
suppofiition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Varro  and  Vitnivius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  hare  had  regular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Varro,  Ling.  Lot.  iy.  46 :  Ccnmm  cedium  dictum^  qui 
locus  techu  intra  parietes  rdinquebaiur  pcUuku,  grui  esaet  ad  eammu- 
nem  omnivm  usum.  In  hoe  locus  si  nullus  rdictus  erat^  sub  divo  qui 
esset,  dioebatur  testudo,  a  testudinis  similitttdine,  ut  est  in  Prcetorio 
in  eastris :  si  rdictum  erat  in  medio  ut  lucem  caperet,  deorsum^  quo 
impluebaty  impluvium  dictiun  et  sursum,  qua  compluebaty  eompluvium: 
utrumque  a  pluvia»  Tuscanteum  dictum  a  Tuscis^  posteaquam  illo- 
rum  cavum  cedium  simiUare  coepertmt.  Atrium  appellatum  ab 
Atriatibus  Tuscis;  Uline  envm  exemplum  sumtum,  Circum  cavum 
cedium  erant  uniuscujusque  rei  uUlitatis  causa  parietibus  dissepta; 
ubi  quid  conditum  esse  volebants  a  oeLando  ceUam  appeUarunt;  penc^ 
riam  ubipenus;  ubi  cubabant,  cubicuhun;  ubi  coendbant  ccmaadum 
vocitabanty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atrixvm  appellatum^  etc.,  hare  been  translated, 
**  It  (cavum  »dium)  was  called  atrium.''  The  question  is.  By  what 
authority?  Yarro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  indiyidual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  defines, — 
as  he  had  before  done  domus  and  cedes,  and  afterwards  tablinum, — 
the  terms,  carum  eedium,  and  its  species,  testudinatum,  Tuscanicum, 
mphmumy  eompluvium^  atrium,  eeUa,  penaria,  cubietdum,  coenacu- 
him.  But  what  right  hare  we  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cayum  sedium?  Or  rather,  what  preyents  us  from  translating, 
^The  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  atriatet^}  On  the  contrary, 
Yarro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cayum  sedium,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  £ict  of  his 
once  more  mentioning  the  cayum  sedium  does  not  proye  that  he 
had  been  talking  of  it  all  through ;  and  without  doing  so  he  could 
not  haye  described  the  position  of  the  eelloB.  This  passage  there- 
fore, instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium  and 
cayum  cedium,  rather  shews  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Yitruyius  has  seyeral  times  used  cayum 
sedium  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  oyer  the  stale 
argument,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  atrii  latitudine  (b.  yi.  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  latitudine,  instead  of  in 
latitudine,  if  atrium  had  meant  cayum  cedium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Yitruyius  says,  c.  8,  Stratic. 
(Schn^d.  and  Marini  5.),  he  will  lay  down  quibus  rationibtts  pru 

11—2 
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v<xtit  (Bdijiciiia  propria  loea  patribtts  /amiliarum  et  queniadmodum 
eammunia  eum  eaBtraneia  csdificari  debeafU.    Namque  ex  Mb  qua 
propria  gunt,  in  ea  nan  ut  poUstoB  omnxbus  iwtroeundh  nisi  inrntatisf 
quemadmoduim  mnt  eubieulOf  trieZtnio,  halnscB,  eeUraque,  quoB  easdem 
habent  tuus  rationes,    Commwnia  atUem  mint,  quibtu  eUam  invooaH 
8U0  jure  de  populo  posawnt  venire^  i.  e.  veetibuU^  cava  cedtuniy  peri- 
stylioy  qwjeque  twnd&m  habere  posmint  iMum.    Igitwr  hits  q^  communi 
sunt  ybrtuna,  non  neeeeearia  magnifica  vettibulciy  nee  tablina  neque 
atria,  quod,  etc.     From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  thai 
because  cava  tedium  is  mentioned  the  first  time»  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  but  the  inference  is  entirely 
false.    Igitur  his,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.    Vitruyius  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  oi  propria  et  eommuma  loca,  and,  after  nuilcing  the  transi- 
tion by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  above  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.     But 
even  if  an  immediate  connexion  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  sedium ;  for  Yitrurius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  loea  eommunia,  but  quoeque  eundem 
possunt  habere  ueum.    And  here  he  names  tablina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  eommunia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabulce,  codices,  monvunenta  rerum  gestarum 
in  magistratu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark  refers 
to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above;  but  how  the 
cava  sodium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is  not 
conceivable.     On  the  contrary,  Yitruvius,  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  after  de- 
scribing the  various  cava  SDdium,  says,  Atriorum  vero  longitudines  et 
latitudines  tribus  generibus  formantur;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  tedium,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
latitudines  vero  atriorum.    [It  is  plain  that  Yitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atiia,  not  to  open   cavcedia  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  63 «  broad,  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  |  of  the  length),  the  imphmum  would  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17{.     How  would  60ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.    How  would 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  30  ft.  as  Yitruv.  says,  vi.   3,  7 : 
Columnoe  tarn  altce  quam  portious  latas  Juerint  f    The  proportions 
of  Yitruvius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47  ft.   4  in.  long,  and   31ft.   6  in.  broad,  Le. 
two-thirds.     Yitruv.  vi.  7:  Atriis  Orosci  quM  non  utuntur  neque 
oidificant.    The  Roman  atria  were,  therefore^  quite  different  from 
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the  Greek  ovX^,  since  avkfj  was  equiralent  to  caTum  fedium.  Had 
atrium  and  caTum  sedium  been  the  same,  VitranuB  could  not  hare 
made  the  aboye  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofs  of  the  difference  between 
them.  Quinctilian  says  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  (Ingt,  Or,  xi.  2,  20, 
305) :  Primum  semu/m  [wl  loeuni]  vettibulo  gtuui  cungncnU  BecimdHtn 
{UriOf  turn  impluma  drcumeuntf  nee  eubieulU  mode  aut  exedrisj  nd 
statuis  etiam  simUtbusqiie  per  ordinem  eommktunt.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  circumire  impluvia  can  here  mean,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluvium,  along  the  corered  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  Tarious  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Oic.  Verr,  i.  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
(Epigt.  55)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  TiUa  of  Yatia :  SpelunecB 
sunt  ducB  magni  operis,  laxo  atrio  pares,  manu  /aetce  ;  quorum  altera 
solem  non  recipU^  altera  ueque  in  oocidentem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  similitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
carum  eedium,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.  Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  teBtudinatumt  But  these  were  never  Icuoa;  on  the 
contrary,  ubi  nan  erant  magni  impetus^  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  passage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Virg.  jEn.  ii.  483,  where  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  eedium  in  the  domua  interior : 

Apparet  domni  intos  et  atria  longa  patMoont, 
Apparent  Priami  et  Tetemm  penetraUa  regam, 
Annatoaqae  Tideot  stantes  in  limine  primo. 
At  domiu  interior  gemitn  miseroqixe  tnmultu 
IVIiaoetor,  penitnaque  cays  plangoribtts  ledea 
Femineis  nlulant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren^ 
tina^  built  after  the  fSashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
sedium  appear  not  only  quite  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says,  ViUa — tn  ct^iM  prima  parte  atrium  /rugi,  nee 
tamen  sordidum:  deinde  porfieua  in  D  (or  O)  literce  iimilitudinem 
cirewnactcB,  quibue  parvula,  ted  /^estiva  area  ineluditur . . .  Eet  contra 
mediae  cavcedium  hUare,  moat  triclinium  satis  pulerum^  quod  in  litus 
excurrit.  Undique  vdlvas  aut  fenestras  non  minores  valvis  habet, 
aique  ita  a  lateribus  et  a  Jironte  quasi  tria  maria  prospectat ;  a  tergo 
eava^iuwy  porticum,  area/m,  porticwn  rursus,  mooo  atriuan,  sUvas  et 
longinquos  respicit  monies.  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  cecus  pyeizenus^  but  in  inverse 
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order,  and  thus  that  there  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  tricUnium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  Tiew  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  cedium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atriiun  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Yitruyius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tusculan  yilla, 
Epist.  5,  6 :  Multa  in  hoc  membra ;  atrium  etiam  ex  more  majorum  ; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  yilla  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorumy  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  villas.  Pliny's  yilla,  moreoyer,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Vitruyius,  yi.  6,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  says :  Atrium 
est  genus  CBdificii  ante  asdem  continens  mediam  aream;  in  quam  eoL- 
lecta  ex  omm  teeto  pluvia  descendit;  this  is,  as  Schneider  remarksy 
quite  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter* 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  yestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  Ner. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscurity;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  ihe/ront  part  of  the  house,  and  contained 
m£diam,  aream,  i.  e.  the  open  impluyium,  as  was  afterwards  very 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  pars 
cedium,  a/nterior  domus,  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  cedes,  which 
has  no  meaniug.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  ThiSy 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  H.  N,  ziy.  1,  3 :  Ecedem  (vttes) 
modici  kominie  aUitudine  adminicuUxtce  sudXbus  horrent,  vineamque 
Jaciunt,  et  alioe  improho  reptatu  pampinorumque  superfimtate,  periHa 
domini  amplo  diecureu  atria  media  eomplentes.  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  understood?  He  has  already  said,  Poputis  nubum... 
atque  per  ramoe . . .  seandentes  cacumina  cequaivt,  m  tanhtm  sublimes, 
ut  vindemiator  auctorcUus  rogum  oe  tumulitm.  excipiat.  NuUo  /me 
erescunt,  dividique  aut  potvus  aveUi  nequeunU  Villas  et  domoe  ambiri 
singularwn  palmitibus  ac  eequadbus  loris  memoria  diqnwm  inter 
prima  Vcderianus  quoque  Comeliue  existimavit,  Una  vitis  Homes  m 
LivicB  portidbue  eubdiales  inambulationea  umbrosis  pergulis  opacat. 
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€€idem  duodenU  mtuti  amphoria  fxcwnda^  etc.  After  such  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  as  this,  a  Tine  that  covers  an  impluyium  is  very 
isBignificant.  If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  caTum 
sedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
breadth  would,  according  to  Vitruyius,  be  forty  feet.  The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  be  at  most  one-third  of  the 
breadth,  ne  minus  quartOy  ne  plus  tertia  parte;  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  very 
small  superficies  of  sizty-fiye  square  ells.  In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  domini  was  requisite,  as  the  per^ 
gvlcB  were  common  to  all  houses;  the  connexion  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  vtrt- 
darkUf  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinorwnque  peritiam  damna  discursu  at.  fned.  com.  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  passag^—^perhaps,  per  itinera  domusf  [Herzberg 
conjectures  pemieie  domuum,  since  the  vines  in  the  impluvium, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  are  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear.  Becker  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words :  Tot  differentias  vel 
sola  tantum  Italia  recipit.  He  wishes,  then,  to  shew  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  (kominis  aUitud.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillars.  In  reference  to  the  words  improbo  raptatu,  comp.  Oio. 
Cato  Maj.  15 :  Midtiplici  lapsu  et  erratieo,  Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  mas* 
terly  emendation,  would  read  peristylia  domus  for  peritia  domim. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  ampUB^  inserts  et  before  atrioy  and  reads 
compUnt.  The  word  discursu  will  then  be  the  only  difficulty.  Ano- 
ther less  happy  conjecture  is :  super  (instead  of  ^tia  super^uitate) 
peristylia  domus  amploe  discursu  atria  media  eomplentes. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all 
weaken  the  clear  arguments  in  favour  of  the  total  difference  of  the 
atrium  and  cavum  ssdium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  lectus  genialis,  or  adversuSf  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  adverso. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  86;  Obbarius  ad  Horat, 
Epist.  1 1,  87,  92.  [Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  17.]    Where  are  we  to  suppose 
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this  IcctoB  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  conrt  ?  In  the 
atrium  also  stood  vMere  morty  the  looms,  tdoBt  of  the  female  slarcs 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  ad  Cie.  Mil,  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  impluTium, 
particularly  as  the  doors  into  the  yarious  cellm  and  cu6tcu7a  led 
from  thence. 

Two  more  observations  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schnei- 
der^s  explanation.  First,  the  coUectiyc  appellation  atrium  would 
have  been  a  strange  one  for  the  Jour  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
rounded the  impluv^ium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proponions 
assigned  by  VitniYius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Yitruvius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
feet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
this  one- third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two- third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  yitru?ius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  cavum  sedium.  It  was  the  first  (januis  proxima) 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  cUob. 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.  Varro  dc?- 
rives  it  from  Atriates,  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple  as  Festus  deduces  Mstria  from  Histria,  Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vel  quia  a  terra  oriatury  quasi  aterreum ;  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Roman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-floor.  Servius  ad 
jEn,  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atrum  enim  erat 
ex /umo.  [Isidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dicttim  est  eo,  quod  addantur  ei  tree  porticus  ejttrinsecus.] 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrus.  i. 
256,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Varro's  etymology,  as  the  Atrias  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  toge- 
ther, {AthetiSy  Tartarus,  Padus,  and  others),  and  the  coUectinj; 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  compluvium  and  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goes  for  no. 
thing,  if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  aedium.  The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  mBptop;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  lumeny  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  £he  house,  the  light  was  cast  from  ahove.  See 
VitruT.  yi.  4 ;  Winkekn.  W,  i.  661.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  deriyatioD,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  was  the  same  as  aBp6ov\  for  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  family  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  ei\joy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  have  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker^s  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  atrium  and  cavum  ssdium  were  two  different  parts  of  the  house, 
the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court.  But 
he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always  coyered  in, 
or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  him/m.  But  as 
this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  presuming  that  the 
open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the  ostium  in  Pompeii, 
is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  sedium ;  although,  in  that  case,  the 
Pompeian  houses  must  have  generally  had  several  cavsadia  and 
never  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the  lower  orders,  both  in  town  and 
country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in  the  houses  of  even  the  tolerably 
affluent  there  must  have  always  been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the 
original  yoctM  of  their  whole  domestic  life — somewhat  like  the  great 
hall  of  the  mediseral  knight — and  with  it  were  connected  all  the 
most  important  incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  their 
atrium,  and  though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a 
court,  still,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been 
superseded  by  the  court ;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became 
altered,  altered  its  shape  also.  This  will  be  manifest  from  what 
follows.  In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  (/octM),  serving  alike 
for  the  profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of 
the  Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  £[p<x2.  ii.  43 :  Jkrto  foeum  Dii  Penates 
poeitiJuerwU.    Plant  Aul.  iL  8, 15 : 

HsBO  imponentnr  in  foco  nostro  Lari. 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  (oedicfda)y  Tib.  i.  10, 20 : 

Stabat  in  exigoa  lig^ens  aede  dens. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  (Fast,  i.  136)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
called  penetralia  (Virg.  JEn,  ii.  485,  513;  vii.  69;  Stat  8Uv.  i.  3, 
69);  and  the  hearth  itself,  fod  penetrates.  Virg.  ^n.  v.  660 ;  Or. 
de  har.  Resp.  27.    Near  the  fiuniliar  flame  they  took  the  common 
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meal.     Cato  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn.  i.  730,  «f  in  cUrio  et  dacinu 
fereulis  eptdcUxmtur  antiqui.   Serv.  on  ix.  648 :  lUic  et  qmlabamtur  et 
DeoB  coleibant.    So  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  65,  though  of  country  life : 
O  noctes  coBDseque  Denml  qnibiu  ipM  meiqae 
Ante  Larem  proprium  Tescor,  TemaBque  procaces 
Pasco. 

Here  sat  enthroned  the  mistrees  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids ;  here  was  the  ihcdamiu  nuptialiBf  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Sery.  on  Virg,  ^n.  i.  730 :  Ibi  etiam  pecu- 
niaa  hdbebant ;  and  ix.  648.  Several  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii;  see  next  Excursus.  Here  aU  yisits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3 :  more  pcUrio  eedens  in  eoUo  consulentibus  re- 
aponderem,  and  de  Or.  iii.  33).  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) :  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen  masks 
or  imagines,  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  forefathers. 
See  above.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of  smoke  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  laiger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  magnitude  as  that  the 
room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But  when  the  frugal 
family-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and  instead  of  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole  troops  of  people 
crowded  the  house,  the  old  arrangement  of  the  atrium  would  suit 
no  longer.  The  ancient  family-hearth  was  banished  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares  were  placed  in  a  special 
Boorarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made  for  cooking.  The  slaves, 
likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
ccmce  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of  different  sizes,  erected  for 
the  purpose.  See  below.  The  atrium  now  served  only  as  the  hall 
of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  clients  and  friends  on  all  occasions. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  5,  31.  So  Virgil,  uEn,  iii.  353,  had  his  own  times  in  his 
mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenus : 

nioB  porticibos  rex  accipiebat  in  amplis. 
Aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocnk  Bacchi. 

where  atda  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
cant waxen  masks,  isrei  clypei,  argenteas  fades  surdo  figurarum.  dis' 
crimine,  came  into  vogue.  Here  also  remained  the  lectus  genialis, 
but  at  this  time  it  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  covered  in ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifice  in 
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the  roof,  (one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrimn, 

Vitr.  yi.  3,  6),  for  the  adniiBsion  of  sufficient  light  and  air.     When 

the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 

required  to  support  it :  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  luxury  and 

were  made  of  the  most  costly  marble.     Scaurus  had  four  such 

pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  comer ;  they  were  of  Hymettian 

marble  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Cic.  p.  Scaur,  p.  27 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 

nrii.  1 ;  xxxn.  2.     Between  these  statues  were  placed,  Plin.  xxziy. 

9;   xxzT.  2;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modem  atria; 

formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.  Thus  this  apartment 

had  gradually  become  yery  magnificent,  Claud,  in  Buf,  ii.  135: 

purpureia  effuUa  colvmnis  cOria.  Lucan,  ii.  238 ;  Mart  xii.  50 ;  Virg. 

^n.  i.  725  $  xii.  475 ;  Vitr.  yi.  5,  2 :  atria  amploy  aZta,  longa,  with 

longis  porticibiu,    Auson.  IcL  x.  49 :  laqtteata.     Oyid.  Metam,  xiy. 

260 :  marmore  tecta.  The  cayeedium  had  likewise,  in  course  of  time, 

been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ;  and  both  in  it,  and  in 

the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountun  were  placed  (Paul.  Diac.),  to 

which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.    Oyid.  Met.  yiii.  563; 

Anson.  Mos.  335: 

Atria  quid  memorem  Tiridantibiu  adsita  pratU, 
Ixmumerisqae  super  nntantia  tecta  columuis. 

Plin.  H.  N.  xiy.  1, 3.  (See  aboTe  respecting  the  yine.)  Prop.  iy.  8, 35 : 

TJnuB  erat  tribns  in  aecreta  lectulos  herba, 
where  the  atrium  is  meant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  49.     But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  Virg.  (JBn,  xii.  476)  speaks  of  the  water-basin  of  the 

atrium: 

Et  nano  porticibns  yacuis,  nnnc  hnmida  circnm 

Stagaa  sonat. 
(yiz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  caycedium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  further  ornament.  Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  512, 
doubUess  idludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cayeedium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  avXji  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  haye  been  impossible. 
So  Horace,  Epi$t.  i.  1, 87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium ;  so  Virg.  ^n. 
ill.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast  between  the  old 
and  modem  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a  saloon,  the  latter, 
with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cayeedium.  Plin.  Ep.  y.  6 :  atrium  ex 
more  veterum;  ii.  17:  atrium  frugit  nee  tamen  sordidum.  The  pas- 
sage in  Plin.  xxxy.  2 :  cUiter  apud  majores,  etc  (cited  aboye),  is 
important.  Hor.  (Od.  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the  new  fashion,  et  novo 
sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  f  Varro,  Z.  i.  viii.  28,  when  he  plainly 
says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peristyle  than  a  cvbicvlwrn 
to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  saloon-like  atrium.     This  passage 
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utterly  confutes  those  who  fancy  that  Y anro  held  a  cayum  aedlum 
aud  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  carum  sedium  would  have  been 
exceedingly  like  a  peristyle ;  and,  with  pillars  round  it,  would  be  a 
peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt,  in  Yarro's  time  the  cava 
sedium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  as  it  were, 
two  caTDadia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  aulse,  Yitr.  yi.  7,  5) ; 
the  first)  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  Uie  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms ;  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cavsedium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
peristylium ;  see  CavcBdium.  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria  are 
only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Rome,  these  were,  at  first,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  served,  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
ambUio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the  cavum 
sedium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sun,  wind,  and 
rain.  These  were  called  vela.  Isidor.  xix.  26 :  qttod  objectu  sua  inte- 
riora  domorum  velent.  Ulp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  J.  4;  xxxiii.  7, 12,  }.  16 : 
umbroB  cau9a,  (.  17,  $.  20:  De  vdiSf  <pjuB  in  hypcethris  extetuiuntur, 
item  de  his  qum  mint  circa  colummxs;  where  the  hypsethral  or  im- 
pluvial  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished  from  the  vertical 
tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Fliny  also  mentions  them ;  see  above. 
Yarro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  i.  697,  (vela  sttspendh  to  keep  out  the 
dust).     Ovid,  Met.  x.  595,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  his  time : 

Hand  aliter,  qiiam  cum  super  atria  velam 

Candida  pnrpoream  rimulataa  infidt  mnbras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela ; 

Interea  suspensa  graTis  auUm  ruinas 

In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  polyeris  atri,  &c. 
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See  Heindorf.  WQstemaim,  however,  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
curtam  hung  before  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the  walls 
instead  of  paper-hamcings. 

In  winter,  moreable  roo&  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
impluTium ;  at  least  Jayol.  Dig,  X.  16,  242,  $.  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this :  strricturam  ex  tabulis  /aetarn^  qum  CBState  toUerentur  et 
hdeme  ponerentur.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  bi^tween  the 
pillars. 

ATRIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cic.  ctd  Att.  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu.  /r.  iii.  1, 1 : 
Quo  heo  in  porticu  te  scribere  aiunt  ut  atriolum  fiat,  mihi,  ut  est, 
magis  pl€Lcd>at,  Neque  enim  satis  loci  videbatur  esse  atriolo,  neque 
fere  solet  rUsi  in  iis  asdifi>ciis  fieri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  majus,  nee 
habere  poteras  adjuncta  evbicula  et  ^usmodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  atriola  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansions, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium ;  secondly,  that  they  served  as 
an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  peristylium  with  a  ponicusS\ 

AL^. 

Nothing  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  different  part  of  the  house  from  the  cavum  sedium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  oUb.     Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  ales, 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were'  the  side- 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cavum  ledium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellsB  and  cubicula.     Galiani,  Perrault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  Bottiger,  {Sab.  ii.  86,  102),  Wustemann,  {Pal.  d. 
Scaur,  55,  66).     On  this  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
Vitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alee  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.     [With  an  atrium  of  80 — 100  ft.  in  length,  the  alee 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  60—60  ft.  in  length, 
only  one-fourth  or  16ft  ;  with  30 — 40ft.,  one  third  or  10ft.] 
The  alee  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  sedium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  have  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth ;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.     The  alee,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temples,  (the 
atrium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.     The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  three,  or  only  one, 
cella.    Vitruvius,  iv.  7,  says  of  it,  Latitudo  dividatur  in  patres  decern ; 
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ex  his  Umce  partes  dextra  ae  sinistra  eeUis  minarOms,  siw  ibi  alcB 
/tUur<B  sint,  dentur,  reliquoB  quatuor  medicB  asdi  attrilmafUur.  The 
al»  therefore,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  narrower  ude-halls 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cella,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pillars.  Thus  we  roust  picture  to  ourselveB  the  aUe  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  alie  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constructed  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  large  centre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Maiois 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  alee  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  bnt 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
signing their  true  position.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  aides  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  impluvium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied, (Plin.  xxzvi.  3),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trabes  liminares  of  the  alee  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  al».  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
piles  only  occupied  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  alsB  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atrium,  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward  end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  the 
alee,  as  supposed  by  Mazois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct] 

TABLINTJM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  tabUnum^ 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  information  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  ff,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice; 
and  Vitruvius  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  siae  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atriumf  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  says,  273 :  Tablinum  praxime  eUrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  and- 
qui  magistratus  in  suo  imperio  tdtnUas  .  .  .  ;  and  Paul.  Diae.  p.  137: 
Tablinum  locus  proximus  atrio  a  tabulis  appeUatus,  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  atrium,  this  place  is  not  discoverable.    It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  who  under  the  word  ^trium  under* 
stand  caTum  sediiun^  hecause  a  niunber  of  different  chambers  would 
haye  been  then  proatime  atrw/m.     Agiun,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sense  giyen  above,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
been  situated.    We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
this  explanation  of  Festus^  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro- 
neous  idea  about  the  atrium  itself.    The  tablinum  has  been  usually 
supposed  opposite  the  ostium,  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium*  beyond  the  cavum  nedium,  and  has  been  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.    [According  to  Marquez,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length ;  this  needs  no  refu- 
tation.    But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Yitruvius  or 
Feetus.    Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Yitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.    This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shewn  above.     He  says  very  briefly, 
praxkM  atrium;  but  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  proanme  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  there  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  cUcb.     So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.   This  is  shewn 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light) 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum ;  see 
T.  in  Plan  B.     Through  this  position  of  the  tablinmn,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the  /attces ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Yarrows  interpretation)  means  board;  or  whether  the  taJbulas  rationum 
and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probable.  Besides  tho 
authority  of  Festus  for  this,  we  have  that  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  2, 2),  who, 
in  praising  the  olden  time,  says :  Tablina  eodidbus  implebantur  et 
f/umumentis  reru/m  m  magistratu  gutarwrn.  Hence  it  was  in  some 
measure  the  archives  of  the  house,  that  which,  in  reference  to  the 
reB  publicoj  was  called  tabeUariumy  Dionys.  i.  74. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fawies  were,  is  a  pomt  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  upon  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.    Perrault,  Rode,  Wustemann,  and  Schneider  hare 
supposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the 
term  ostium ;  but  such  quotations  as,  VetiibuLwn  ante  ipmim  primi^ 
que  in  faucibtu  Orct,  (Virg.  ^n,  vi.  273),  do  not  shew  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  same  name ;  and 
VitruTius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  hall,  iter,  not  fauces.     Galiani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  quam  tranaitus  habetur  ab 
atrio  ad  tablinwn,  which  is  rather  obscure.    [Marquez,  (ddla  Casa  di 
Oitta,  etc.  p.  91),  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  from  the  also  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  interme- 
diate spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  beiug  called  fauces.] 
Mazois,  Hirt,  and  Marini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  perigtylium,  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  hare 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Vitruyius  lays  down  the  'breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  have  existed,  and  if 
we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.     [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum,  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  Bvp^v  of  Plutarch).    This  is  clear  fh>m  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  6 : 
Fauces  minoribus  ahnis  e  tahlini  latitudine  dempta  tertia,  mc^oribue 
dimidia  conetittuintur.     As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavasdium,  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  caviediam 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Beckei^s  Plan  (f.  f.);  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  caviedium,  as  in  Plan  B.     This  explanation  is  most 
^ly  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum, 
(viz.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it,  (viz.  in  snudl 
houses).    And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fiftuces  applicable.     The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  oocapying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.    This  practice,  more- 
over, agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Vitruvius.     He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths,  or 
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twenty-four  feet,  and  the  two  faaces,  one-half  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each,  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all ;  bo  that  twelve  feet  remain  over  for 
other  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the  tab- 
linum  will  be  two- fifths  or  sixteen  feet;  the  fauces  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaying  eight  feet  over.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  will  have  two-thirds,  or 
sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also,  or 
one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty-two,  whereas 
we  have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  disappear, 
if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fauces  were  not 
necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing,  which  would  take  up  eight  or 
only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet  over  from  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 


CAVUM  JEDIUMi. 

OvR  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shewn  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavum  sedium ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heai-t 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  st}l6d  impluvium,  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  comphivium,  Varro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and  La- 
glandiere ;  but  Mazois  and  Raoul-Rochette  understand  by  complu- 
vium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  108 :  Impluviuniy  quo  aqua  impluit  coUecta  de  tecto.  Com- 
pluvitf/m,  quo  de  diversis  tectis  aqua  pluvialia  conjluit  in  ev/ndem  locu/m. 
So  Asc.  ad  Cic.  Verr,  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  i.  606 ;  ii. 
612.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the  open  space, 
from  Plant.  MU.  ii.  2,  3 :  per  impluvium  intro  spectant  (vicini),  and  3, 
16.]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following  kinds,  according 
to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  Tuseanieumy  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  latUudine  atrii, 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpensiva 
of  Vitruvius;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  cusereSf  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  sedium. 


Ciamm  adiwn,  according  to  Varro  and  VitraTias :  cav^diwn,  to  Plin  j. 
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n.  The  tetrcutt/lum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  coumers  where  the  interpensiya  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavosdia  of  larger  dimensions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

in.  In  the  CarifUhium  the  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parietibus  recedtmt^  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which  en- 
circled the  impluvium. 

lY.  In  the  diapluviatuni  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluTium,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutten  caught 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  The  advantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  from  the  surrounding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadvantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  iiyured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quickly  enough,  Vitruv.] 

v.  The  testudinatum  was  covered,  and  had  no  impluvium.  The 
testudo,  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  conunon  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruv.  v.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  esdium  of 
this  description  received  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
p[t  has  been  already  observed  that,  later,  the  cavsedium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylum  and  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms,  (atrium  and  cavsedium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cavsedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meloager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magnificent  pillars ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan, 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over ;  with  a  variety  of  fEmtastic 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  implavium  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain,  [aalisntes,  Yarro,  R,  R.  i.  13 :  Interius  compluvium  habeat 
locum,  ubi  saXiat  aqwoL\,  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  putealia  aigillata,  Cic.  AtL  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  Dig.  xiz.  1, 17,  $.  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  nuu-ble  and 
bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top  of 
a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  eject  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger's  head,  or  from 
a  stag  of  bronze,  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Museum  at 
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PalennoX  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager.  There  is 
also  a  beaatifal  Silenus  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  ornamented  with 
mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  the  water  falls  down 
four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep,  86 :  Quantum  aquarum  per  gra- 
dtu  cum  Jhigon  cadentiumT  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the  water 
trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium,  and 
in  the  peristyle  of  the  carndium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  yarious  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  Jarol.  Dig. 
zxxiil.  10, 11 :  Vasa  amea  gcUientis  aqucB  pcsita.  Frequently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Yarro,  L,L,  y.  125 :  Mensa  erat  lapidea  .... 
vocabiUur  cartibtUum.  Hcec  in  CBdibus  ad  eompluviv/m  pondxxtur, 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water-yessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern,  as  in  Plan  B, 
letter  d,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  caysedium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Gic 
Verr.  i.  19 :  Qtue  signa  nuno,  Verref,  ubi  nmt  f  ilia  qumro,  qwB  apud 
te  nuper  ad  omnes  eolumnas,  omnibus  etiami  intercolumniis,  in  silva 
denique  mb  divo  videmus.  So  23  and  56.  At  the  same  period  gar- 
dens  and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  caysedia,  which 
had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peristyles.   Hor.  Ep,  i.  10, 22: 

Nempe  inter  yarias  nntritur  gilva  colamnas; 
and  Obbarius,  on  Od  ili.  10,  5 : 

Andis  quo  strepitu  janna,  qno  nemns 

Inter  pnlchra  Batnm  tecta  remngiat 

Yentifl. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 15 ;  Juy.  iv.  7 ;  Liy.  xliii.  13 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xvii.  1 ;  Suet. 
Aug,  92.  Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pillars. 
Jayol.  Dig.  zxxiii.  7,  6 :  DoliaJieHlia  itemplumbea;  quibus  mridaria 
posita.'] 

PERISTYLIUM. 

BEHiin>  the  cayum  sedium  and  tabUnum  lay  the  larger  peri- 
ttyliunif  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square ;  but 
while  the  cayum  aedium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium 
to  the  tablinum,  the  peristyhum,  on  the  contrary,  lay  trans- 
yersely  beyond  the  tablinum.  Yitruy.  4 :  Peristylia  auUim  in  tran*- 
ver$o  terUa  parte  longiora  nnf,  quam  introrsus,  and  consequently 
its  length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house. 
[But  sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  in 
the  house  of  the  Faun.]   The  surrounding  porticos,  the  pillars  of 
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which  might  not  be  more  than  four  diametets  from  each  other, 
enclosed  a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre, 
and  was  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  (viridarium).  See 
Obbar.  ad  Horat.  Epist.  i.  10,  22,  [just  like  as  in  the  caTsedlum,  only 
on  a  lai^er  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  VitniT. 
iv.  4, 1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
(ante/usot  Paul.  Diac),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Yitruv.  iv. 
4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the  Faun, 
yrith  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a  large  garden 
neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at  Pompeii,  still 
remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  the  inhabitants  returned, 
and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their  property.] 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  differently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Roman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not-deyiated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
ctUnculOf  triclini<Zf  oeci,  exedra,  pinacotheca,  hibliotheeOf  balineitm.  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  diat 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separated 
from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBICULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  OubictUa  noctuma  et  diumctj 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  former  are  also  called  dormitoriof  id.  v.  6; 
Plin.  XXX.  6,  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante- room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  npoKoirt^p.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  csstiva  and  htbemoy  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  PcU,  d.  Scaur.  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleagcr,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotheca.  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17 :  Zotheea  perquam  eUganter  reeeditf  quoe  speeularibus  et  velis  ob- 
duetis  reduetisque  modo  adfieitvr  cubieulo,  modo  au/eriur.  Plin.  v.  6 ; 
Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  16,  zothecula.] 
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TRICLINIA. 

Respecting  the  trielinia,  Ciacconi  and  Oreini  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  VitruTius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
foet  long,  they  were  twenty- four  feet  high.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  called  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  R.  R.i,  IS;  L.  L.  yiiu 
29;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  2.]  YitruYius  directs  that  the  vema 
and  autumnalia  be  towards  the  east,  the  hibema  towards  the  west, 
and  the  cestiva  towards  the  north ;  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.     See  Plut.  Luctdl.  41. 

(ECI 

were  lai^r  saloons,  of  rarious  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  ezclusiyely,  as  triclinia.  Vitruvius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetrastyloss  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

II.  The  CorivUhius.  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  eptstylivm^  along 
which  ran  a  corona,  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

in.  The  (Ecus  ^gyptms  was  still  more  splendid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  piUiurs  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entab- 
lature to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Abore  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed,  {ad  perpendhu- 
lym)f  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  placed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  oecus 
^gyptius  presented  the  appeanmce  of  a  banlieaf  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

lY.  The  fourth  kind,  the  (Ecus  KvCucrfv6£f  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new ;  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  Italiocs  eonsuetudinis.    Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitruyius  says  only  dextra  et 
sinistra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
BO  that  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  view 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villaA.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  hare  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

E^XEOR.^* 

ViTRUVius  places  these  with  the  ceci^  i.  e.  with  the  qttadraii ;  for 
those  mentioned  abore  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  dou,bt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  escedrcB  in  the  public  gymnasia^ 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
Yitniy.  v.  11 :  Constituuniur  in  porticibus  exedras  spatioscB,  habenles 
sedesy  in  quibus  philosophi,  rhetoreSi  reUquique  qui  studiis  ddectantur, 
sedentes  disputare  possinL  Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air, 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertis  locis,  id  est  peristyliis  aut  exedris,  qw  sol  et 
Iwna  possit  splendores  et  radios  immittere.  That  Wustemann,  Pal,  d. 
Scaur.  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrm  aut  ceci 
quadrati  /uerint,  UUitudinis  dimidia  addita  aUitudines  educantur, 
Comp.  vii.  3.  They  were  called  exedrsa,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  accoimt  of  the  seats ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  stonc^ 
running  along  the  wall ;  see  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  207;  GronoY.  ad  Suet.  III.  Oramm.  17.]  and  not  lecti  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  Jeriis  Latinis  ad  eum 
iCottani]  ipsius  rogatu  arcessituque  venissemy  offmdi  eum  sedeatan  in 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  senators  disputantem.  Hence  also,  De  Orat. 
iii.  5,  cum  in  earn  exedram  venisset,  in  qua  Crassus,  leettUo  posito  re- 
cuhuisset,  etc.  The  hemicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amie.  1:  Domi  in  hemycyclio  sedentem.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.     They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DIJSTA. 

This  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
Sfcat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  83 : 

Ante  tamen  cunctas  procnl  eminet  nna  dietas. 
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Plin.  -Bp.  vii.  6;  ii.  17;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxix.  6,  1.  J.  27;  Suet.  Claud. 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6 :  DwsUjb  duce,  quamm  in  altera  cubieula 
quatuoTj  altera  tria.  Hence  it  signifies  an  eating-room,  Sidon. 
Epist.  ii.  2;  a  bed-chamber,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
ScsBY.  Dig.  Tii.  1,  66,  J.  1.  In  the  aboye  passages,  town-houses,  as 
well  as  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

When  the  hearth  was  remoyed  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  R,  R.  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
Tiew,  arcBy  fod^  dii  penates,  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p.  Dom.  40.)  The  name  of  this  chapel  was  lararium, 
or  sacrarium,  which  last  word,  howeyer,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Ulp.  Dig.  i.  8,  9.  $.  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Gic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  2 ;  Verr,  iy.  2 :  Erat  apud  Heium  sacrarium  in  cedibus,  in 
quo  aigna  pulcherrima  quatiwr.  Pro  Mil,  31 :  Lararium  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  that  emperor.  Cap.  Ant.  Phil.  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  reyered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain ;  either 
in  the  cayum  sedium.  Suet.  Oct.  92,  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  yirida- 
nam,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscmi.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  large 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

In  the  old  Roman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinacotheca, 
any  further  than  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  cavum  sedium 
or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Flaminius,  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Mummius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to  Rome, 
but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifying  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr.  i.  21,  praised  those  men  quonmt  domus,  cum 
honore  et  virtute  florerent,  signis  et  tahvlie  pictis  erant  vactue.  Eyen 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  pubUc  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  diyesting  themselyes 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  g^ory  in  the  gran. 
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dour  of  their  country.  How  much  more  was  this  the  case  at  Rome, 
where  eren  the  taste  for  art  was  wanting,  and  where,  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fashion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  the 
suhject,  led  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  Anti^.  Plau- 
tincBi  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  pinacotheca,  (see  Plin  xxxv.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabulse,  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr,  vr,  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  text%li\  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  it.  Gic.  Verr,  iv.  55;  Plin.  xzxv.  10,  37,  {qucR  ex  incendm 
rapi  passent) ;  Plin.  zxxv.  }.  9 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  ziz.  1,  17,  3 ;  comp.  An- 
tiq.  Plant.  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W,  y.  171 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  9, 
speaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APARTMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  cellos /amiliares  or /amUiariccB,  servoru/m  cellce  (Colum.  i.  6; 
Cic.  PhiL  ii.  27 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensis.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  culina  (originally  coquinon  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  L 
726,  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Varr.  R,  R.  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode  fa/miLiares  om.ni  tempore  anni  morari  qaeant. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varrx),  in 
Non.  ib, :  In  postica  parte  erat  culina.  Lucil.  in  Non.  iii.  158 : 
Pistrinmn  appositam,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

In  large  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Sen.  Ep,  114 ; 
Ep.  64.     They  were  even  adorned  with  frescoes,  as  in  the  house  of 
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Meleager,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  hearth.  Many  remains  hare  been  found  of  hearths  and 
sinks  (eoquincB  Jusoriumy  Pall.  R,  R.  i.  37,  or  eanjltmum,  Varro), 
but  none  of  chimneys ;  the  flues  being  short. 

THE  LATRINA 

was  inconveniently  placed  next  the  kitchen ;  (derived  from  lav<Urina^ 
Kon.  iii.  131);  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  mi^t  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
Ck)l.  X.  86;  Varro,  X.  L.  v.  118;  Suet.  Tib.  58;  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sellee  familiaricse  or  pertusflo, 
matulee  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac  p.  125),  lasa/noy  seaphioy  etc., 
which  were  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petron.  27 ; 
Lampr.  Hdiog,  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82;  vi.  89;  xiv.  119; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  foriccB^  see  Juv.  iii.  38;  Paul.  Dig. 
zxii.  1,  17. 

STORE-CHAMBERS. 

The  cella  penaria,  penuaria,  (Gic.  ds  nat.  d.  u.  27;  Dig.  xxxiii. 
9),  proma  or  promptuarioy  also  horreum,  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Suet.  Oct.  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  cella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Vitruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavsedium, 
consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  far  from  the  kitchen.  Respect- 
ing the  oellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or  olearia, 
lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  Vitruv.  vi.  6 ; 
Cato,  R.  R.  13 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  13.  On  the  cella  vinaria,  see  Ex- 
cursuB  IV.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber  near  the 
triclinium  (apotJteea  triclinU),  serving  as  a  pantry. 

PISTRINUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bake-house  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker's.  The  pistrina, 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  ihem  there  are, 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moletrincBy 
Kon.  i.  320,  and  moto),  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catillus  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  (thoUU,  Cato, 
R,  R.  11, 12,  or  molacrum\  was  worked  by  asses ;  also  by  slaves, 
[gal.]  12 
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as  a  punishment.  Appal.  Met.  iz.  p.  221;  Oyid.  Fast.  Ti.  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  molaa  mantcarioB  and  jwmen- 
taricB.  JaTol.  Dig,  miii.  7,  26.  The  orens  are  quite  round,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consist  of 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

TABERN^. 

In  the  town-houses,  these  were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  in  whole  rows. 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.  Fest.  Taber- 
naciUa,  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtibemcdis  and  cofUubemctU$9  p.  12 ; 
Isidor.  XT.  2;  Ulpian.  Dig.  zir.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.  Non.  xii.  56.  These  tabemso  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  door.  ways.  These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Plan  B.,  the 
rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att.  xiy.  9.  In  the  house  of  Sallust 
there  is  a  large  bake-house  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  These  are  quite  disconnected  firom  the  house ; 
so  also  the  tabemse  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  dear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hoUowed  out  for 
several  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  tabemsa  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabemsB,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.  Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.  The  largest  is  a  bake-house ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  /elicHas,  In  the  surgeon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.  Here  were  found 
thirty-eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Erne.  HabdA$.  All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabemse,  from  the  most  costly  fui^ 
niture  to  the  simplest  victuals  {tabema  eoBearia,  Ulp.  Dig,  viii.  5, 
8).  The  booksellers,  the  Umsoresj  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  thdr 
booths.  The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  paii.  Respecting  those 
tabemse,  which  were  not  included  in  Uie  area  of  the  house,  but 
only  abutted  on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLARS 

were  named  kypogcea  (eoneameratumes).  Vitrur.  yi.  8 ;  bidor.  xy. 
3,  fxpogewn.  They  were  vaulted,  and  used  for  rarious  purposes. 
In  the  villa  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii,  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anchor,)  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right, 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  ampharcBy  filled  with  ashes,  still  lie  where  they  were 
found.] 

UPPER  STORY. 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  them 
went  by  the  common  name,  coenacula.  Varro,  supra :  PoHeaquam 
in  mperiore  parte  ecenitare  cceperaaUt  superior  domus  umiverga  ccgna- 
cvla  dicta.  Festus,  42 :  Comc^cula  dicunty/r^  ad  qwB  scalis  cucenditur. 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  1,  3 :  In  tu- 
periore  qui  habiio  ccenaculo.  [So  Ennius  in  TertuUian,  adv.  Talent. 
7:  ccenacula  maxima  ecelu  Sen.  Ep.  90.  The  different  stories 
were  called  tabulata.']  As  the  lower  diyisions  of  the  house  were  of 
different  heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succession  in  the  upper 
rooms;  to  connect  which,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite ;  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  stairs  ascended  from  the  street  outside.  Liv. 
zzzix.  14 :  Consul  rogat  soerum,  ut  cUiquam  partem  asdiwn  vacuam 
Jaeeret,  qa/o  Hispala  immdgraret.  Ccenaculum  tuper  OBdes  datwm  est, 
aealis /erentibus  in  publicum  ohsercOis,  aditu  in  cedes  verso.  [Ulp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  $.  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 
Cic.  p.  Mil,i  in  scalarvm  se  kOebras  abdidit.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  these  coenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  filled  with  earth,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLARIA ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  [Isidor.  xv.  3,  solaria,  quia  patent  soli.  Ulp.  JJig.  viii.  2, 17 ; 
Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  3,  69 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.]    Seneca  (Contr. 
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Exe,  ▼.  5)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  tummis  (yulminUnu  mmtUa  nemora  et  namgabUium 
piacinarum  /reUi,  Sen.  Ep,  122 :  Non  vivunt  eofUra  naturam,  qui 
pomaria  in  wmmis  turribus  serunt  f  qaoruvn  silvoB  in  tectis  domorvm 
ac  /ctttigHs  nutanty  inde  ortis  radidbua  quo  improbe  cacumina  egis- 
sent  f  The  solaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  insuloe, 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  Neroj  16 : 
Formam  (Bdifidorwn  Urbia  novam  excogitavit,  et  ut  ante  intuUts  ac 
domos  portieus  essent,  de  quorum  solariis  ineendia  areer&ntur,  Tadt. 
Ann.  XY.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulsD  only.  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.    Gomp.  Winkelm.  W.  i.  391. 


[PERGUL^,  MONTANA,  PODIA. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Pergula  (from  pergo, 
as  regula  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  abore,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxr. 
10, 36.  (Apelles)  perfecta  opera  proponebai  pergtda  traneeuntibuB,  cU- 
que  post  ipsa/m  tabulam  latens,  vitia  quce  notarentur  ausctdtabat.  Lucil. 
in  Lactant.  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  6 :  Cum  pietor  in  pergula  elipeutn 
vel  tabulam  expositam  habuisset.  Herodian.  yii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  Dig.,  tabemulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6 :  Fulvius 
e  pergula  stta  in  Jorum  prospexisse  dictus.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy,  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94 :  In  pergulis  mathematid  artem  sttam  profitebantur. 

The  mamiana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Jayol.  Dig.  16,  242;  Vitruv.  y.  1;  Pest  p.  134:  Ap- 
pellata  sunt  a  Mcenio  censore,  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  eolumnas 
tigna  projecit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roof^,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxrii.  9 ;  Salmas.  ad  Sport.  Pesc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  less  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Ep.  ▼.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aliud  cubicuUim,  marmore  excultum  podio  tenus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

ROOFING. 

The  roo&  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  rooft,  pectinata,  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213:  Peetinatttm  tectum  didtur  a  simiUtudine 
pectinis  in  duos  partes  devexum,  ut  testudinatum  in  qwtiuor.    At  the 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  nl^nting  rooft 
terminating  in  a  points  or  gables  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tympamum.  So  that  prirate  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fasHgia^  as  well  as  the  temples.  Cic.  ad  Quint  Fr,  iiL 
1,  4.  The  regular  fastigia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Caesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  ir.  2 ;  Plut  Cobs,  91 ;  Suet. 
Cobs.  81 ;  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  43. 

The  teeta  testudinoUa,  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  CoL  xii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  oyer  the  caysedium.  See 
aboye.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  ii.  2, 
apiee  in  eonum  eacuminato,  Carm.  xyiii.  3.  Sahnasius  (Spart.  and 
Exerc.  Plin,  p.  853)  erroneously  implies  the  name  triclioruin  to 
gable  roo&.  Stat.  Sih.  L  3,  67,  partUis  distantia  tecta  tricharis. 
Spart  Pese,  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
€vpvx»po9y  irrtv6x»potf  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  diyi- 
sions,  and  not  with  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  three  wings;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions; and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  SicU.  SUv,  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  deliei€Uum.  Paul.  Dlac.  p.  73 :  De^ 
licia  est  tignum,  quod  a  culmine  ad  tegidas  angulares  infimas  verms 
/astigatum  eoUocatur. 

StiggrundoB,  or  more  generally  protecta,  and  projecta,  also  pro- 
cUnoOOy  were  eayes.  Ulp.  Dig.  iz.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  the  prestor's  edict  is  dted,  ne  qms  in  suggmnda  protectove 
id  positum  habeat  eu^  ccuus  noeere  cui  possU,  The  ancient  caysedia 
had  such  roofs  round  them,  (imnUneniibiu  tectis,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17, 4.) 

The  fiat  roofs  had  a  firm  payement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  coyered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Bomulus  reminded  one  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  Vitruy.  ii.  1,  5 ;  comp.  Virg.  JEn.  yiiL  654 ; 
Oyid.  Fast.  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xyi.  10, 
15 :  Seaskdula  eonteetamjuisse  JRomam  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  heiUumy  annts 
ccccLZX.  C  Nepos  auctar  est.  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  teguloe  or  imbrices;  Isidor.  xiy.  8;  Non.  ii.  433; 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor,  ii.  6,  24.  But  tegula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruy.  ii.  1,  7,  8 ;  Juy.  iii.  201 ;  and  teguto  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Snet.  Oramm.  9,  sub  tegulis  habitant.  Cic.  Phil.^  per  teguJas.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
teguUx  coUicim.    Paul.  Diac.  illicium.    Cato,  B.  E.  14.    Hence  the 
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furrows  of  the  plough  were  named  coUicieo,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  esetremti  or  JrontaH;  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H.  N,  xsxy,  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  teguto 
have  been  found  at  Puteoli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptioDfi 
(literatse),  shewing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  bs  ex  of 

(ficina) op(us)  /[iglinum]  ex  prcediia  Coeinas.    Metal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  Orell.  Inacr.  3272,  tegtUcu  ceneae  auratae.  DiavoL  Dig. 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.g.  the  ambricee  and 
asseres,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  further 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Mailer  and  Welcker,  who  cites 
Tao.  Ann.  iv.  69 ;  Val.  Max.  yi.  7,  2.] 

THE  REMAINING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Haying  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildiugs,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  howeyer,  come  under 
the  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOR. 

The  floor,  solumf  was  neyer  boarded,  although  Statins,  in  the 

Sphceriaterium  of  Etruscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 

planks,  tabtUata,  Silv,  L  6,  67 : 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  refearam  tabidata,  crepantm 
Auditora  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tubulaia^  as  is  eyident  from  the  words 
following.    Gomp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  9;  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  payement  of  rubble,  pavimentum  (rude- 
rcUio,  opue  ruderatum),  [Plin.  H,  N.  zxxyi.  26,  61 ;  Vitruy.  vii.  1 ; 
Yarro,  E,  JR.  i.  61.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opus  testaceum^  also  ottraeue  and  ei^nianwn.  Plin.  t6. ;  Vitr.  ib. ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10 ;  Plin.  xxxy.  46 :  Fractia  teatie  tUendo  sic,  u<  firmiut 
dwrent  tusia  calce  addita,  qum  vacant  avgnina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  teataceum  apicatum  (ear-shaped).  Vitr.  vii. 
1,  4.]  This  probably  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab-work,  [pari- 
mentum,  Xi^oTp<»roy  in  a  wider  sense,  yiz.  large  four-cornered 
pieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibull.  iiL  3, 16,  marmcreum 
aolum.    Suet.  Ner,  60,  aolium  porphyretioi  marmoria.    Sen.  Ep.  90; 
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Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atrium,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet>  was 
laid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  labra  and 
piscinoB  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts  of 
slab-work,  viz.,  pavim.  iectile  and  UstdoUum,  Yitruv.  viL  1,  3,  tive 
9eetUia  9eu  tesseris.  Suet.  Cobs.  46.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all  four 
sorts,  vel  testaeeum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vd  marmarcif  vel  UsseroB 
out  Ktttulas,  The  pay.  sectile  was  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
differently-coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Yitruy.  yii.  I,  4,  quadratus  seu  favis^  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.    Jut.  zi.  173 : 

Qui  LaoedaBiDoiiiiim  pytiamate  labrioat  ortMm. 

Stat.  SUv,  ii.  2,  88].  Such  floors  ought  not  to  be  called  'mosaic,* 
for  in  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  single  pieces 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themselres,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  different ;  for  the  separate  pieces  are  each  of  them  complete 
figures  carred  out  of  marble,  and  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectile.  [The  second  kind,  payim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  yariously-coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Yitruy.  Q>. ;  Sen.  gu,  Nat,  yi.  31 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  uxyil.  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  61.    Cic.  OrcU.  44,  who  quotes 

Lucilius : 

nt  tessemlsB  omnes 
Arte,  pavimeDto  atqae  emblemate  Termicnlato. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  became,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  fine  mosaic,  between  the  teasdariif  and  musivariiy 
grew  stronger.  The  tesselatum  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures ;  whilst  musivum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  Hie  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  perspectiye.  The 
word  musiyum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Pesc.  Nig.  6. 

The  small  slips  of  diyers  colours  (crtutce  vermicuUUa^  ad  effigiem 
rerum  et  animaliwn,  Plin.  xxxy.  1, 1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  yaluable  stone.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  mentions  the  first, 
cuaroton.     Stat.  SUv.  i.  3,  54 : 

▼arias  nbi  picta  per  artet 
Gandet  humus  superare  novis  asarota  figoris. 

Glass,  Plin.  64;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  Met.  y.  p.  159.  Sen.  Ep. 
86:  Eo  delieiarum  pervenimuSf  ut  nisi  gemnuu  calcare  nolimus. 
Lucan.  x.  114;  Claud.  Epkhal.  Hon.  90. 

Zahn  has  shewn  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.    In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slips 
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of  marble  were  found  on  one  square  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  die  Moaaik, 
ArchoBol.  Schr.  159 ;  Minutoli  and  Kktproth,  Ueb.  antike  Gloumo^aik: 
Ott&.  Mueller,  ArehceoL  438 ;  Steinbuechel,  AUerthurMwissentehj  24, 
giro  specimenB  of  antique  parqueterU  and  mosaic ;  D'Aginoourt, 
Histoire  de  VArt^  t.  tab.  13;  Zahn,  in  his  beautiful  work,  DU 
schdnsten  OmamenU  und  Oem&lde  atu  Herkul,  und  Pomp, ;  Marini, 
tab.  16,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discorered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct,  1831.  Mus.  Borb.  viii.  t.  36—45.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Romans  and  Celts ;  others  the  yictory  of  Attains  L 
at  Pergamus. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillars  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  foun- 
tains are  also  ardomed  with  rich  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  flmperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 
The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancicut 


times  probably  only 
hatif  Cic.  Verr.  i.  66^ 


rough-cast,  trtuiUath  and]  whitewashed  [deal' 
)  were  coyered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  (H.  N. 
xxxvii.  6,  7) :  Primum  RomoB  parietes  crusta  mairmorii  operuisse  to- 
tins  domus  sues  in  Ccelio  monte  Cornelius  Nepoa  tmdidit  Mamurram. 
[Sen.  Ep.  86, 115 ;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tectom 
and  marmorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  tH.  3.  Paintings,  howeyer,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  afford 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxr.  10, 37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  priyate  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Roman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  only  of  landscape  painting ;  so  that 
fi:esco  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  varied,  from  grand  historical  compositions  down  to 
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8till-life»  Xenia  and  Arabesque.  See  VitruT.  yii.  5.  Zahn,  Gell, 
Mazois,  Goroy  the  Mus.  Barb.,  gire  mo«t  interesting  eyidenoe  upon 
the  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Plin.  JET.  N. 
xxzY.  6y  11 ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar,  cU  JreKo  (udo  iUinere  colore9y  Plin.  zxxy.  7,  31 ;  eolore9  udo  teeto^ 
rio  mducercj  Yitr.  yii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W.  ▼.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  often  al 
fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera,  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  colours 
(Cic.  Brut.  18 ;  Plin.  xxzy.  32),  riz.,  white  (the  Melian  earth  and 
jpro^omum),  red  (ru&rico,  from  Cappadoda  or  Sinopis,  and  minium), 
yellow  («t4  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {aircmentum).  But  as 
fresco  painting  grew  more  conunon  in  Italy,  more  brilliant  and  ex- 
pensive colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxzy.  12,  eotares  austeri  (i.  e.  the 
four  old  ones),  oat  ftoridi  (the  new).  Floridi  awnt  ehryeoeoUa  (green 
from  copper),  purpwrmimvmfi,  (e  creta  argentaria  cum  purpuris  pari- 
ter  tingitur\  indieum  (indigo),  cinnabari  (cinnabar),  cceruleum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian,  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Yitr. 
tIL  7 — 14 ;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winckelmann  to  the  most  beautiM  in 
BaphaeFs  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black ;  red  and  yellow ; 
and  also  blue;  green  and  yellow;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (Yitruv.  vii.  5, 8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Yitruv. 
vii.  5,  antiqui  imitati  auntprimuniiTtutarunimarmoreartimvartetates 
et  eoUocatumet ;  deinde  eoronarwm  et  silaceorum  cuneorum  votmu  dis- 
trtbuHones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  Yitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds :  1.  Architectural  views, 
€Bdi/icu>rum  figurcu  columiiarumqueprqjecturas.  2.  Representations  of 
theatres,  eeenanmi  Jrcntes  tragico  more  aut  comico,  3.  Landscapes, 
pmgtmiur  portua,  promorUoriOy  liUora,  fiuminoj  fonUe,  luei,  montes, 
peeora^  pastoreB.  The  inventor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.  37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  4.  His- 
torical compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacrifices. 
Sic.,  item  magalographioua  habentem  deorum  eimttlaera,  eeu/abtdarum 
diepatUiones,  non  minue  Trqjanas  pugnca,  seu,  Ulysns  erratiories.  The 
paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  above  different  kinds.  The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  kc. ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Yitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.    Numbers  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
haye  likewise  been  found,  such  as  hunting  scenes,  waterfalls^  and 
gardens:  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
piuntings  are  often  Tery  grand.    Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale;  the  taking  away  of  Briseis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Nazos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  yictories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  on  Hermaphro- 
dite^ which,  in  colouring,  resembles  Titian^    Of  gods.  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftenest.    The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete-  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  dancing  girls.    In  the  Tilla  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discoTered  1749,  there  are  twelre  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  daik  ground ;  fleet,  says  Winckelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lorely 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graceful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonious 
colouring.   The  light  and  grouping  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.    After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  life^ 
genrtf  and  still-life  paintings  (pmraypaifUa  opposed  to  fuyakcypa(l>ia)  i 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  ^fidhnica  (see  Excurs.  II. 
Sc.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  xunr.SS) ;  fish,  fruits  (cailedX«nia, 
Philostr.  i.  31;  YitruT.  tI.  7, 4),  game,  lasciyious  scenes.  Suet.  Tib. 
43 ;  Oyid.  Triat.  ii.  521.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  zxxt.  39)  was  not 
used  to  decorate  the  walls],  though  ornaments  in  relief  seem  to  have 
been  so.    Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on  Cic.  Att.  i.  10 : 
Prasterea  typos  tibi  mandOf  qwa  in  Uetorio  atrioli  poinm  ineluderet 
S.  Vboonti,  Mm.  Pio-Clem.  iv.  Prcef. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirrors  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of  a 
late  datoi  requires  correction.  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.  But  where  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall-mirrors.  Thus 
Seneca  (Quest,  Nat,  i.  17,)  mentions  specula  totis  carpanbus  pa/na^ 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking^lasses,  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entirely  to  deny  the  use  of  waU-mirrors,  and  thero  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
projudice.  When  Yitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  ipsaque  tectoria  aba^ 
corum  et  speculorum  drca  $e  praminentes  habent  expressiones ;  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  abacus  is  understood  to  be 
the  square,  and  speculum  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  be  regular  tectorium.  It  is,  howeyer,  eTident 
from  Pliny  (xxzri.  26,  67,)  that  these  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  di£ferent  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  senre  as  mirrors. 
In  genere  vUri  et  obgwUana  numeramtury  ad  aimUUtidinem  lapidia, 
guem  in  Ethiopia  invenit  ObaidiuSf  nigerrimi  colorisy  cUiquando  et 
translucicU,  crtusiore  visu,  atqm  in  apeculis  parietum  pro  imagine 
umbras  reddente, 

YitruTius  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspended  (ix.  9). 
Ctesibius  enim  yuerat  AlexandricB  natus  patre  Umsore :  is  ingenio  et 
industria  magna  prceter  reliquos  exceUens  dietus  est  arHficiosis  rebus 
se  deleetare.  Namque  cum  voluisset  in  tabema  sui  patris  speculum  ita 
pendere,  utj  cum  duceretur  sursumque  redueeretuTf  tinea  latens  pondus 
deduceretf  ita  coUoeavit  maeMnaHonem.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  9,  re- 
cords a  ^f>eculum  parieti  ajfixum,  Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  zri.  15;  Salm. 
ad  Vopisc.  Firm.  694 ;  and  respecting  the  material  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  Bcitr.  z.  Geseh  d  Erfind^  ill.  467. 

THE  CEHilNGS 

were  origmally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  beams,  but 

to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 

rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose,  tacus^  lacunar, 

laquear  [and  the  wood- work  was  painted,  or  OTorlaid  with  costly 

materials.  Sen.  Ep.  95:  auro  tecta  perjundimus].     These  lacunaria 

afterwards  received  a  variety  of  ornament  in  stucco,  and  were  also 

inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilded,  as  in  the  temples.   [Plin  H.  N.  xxriii. 

3, 18  ;  Hor.  Od.  if.  18, 1 : 

Non  ebnr  neqne  anreum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar. 
Lucan.  x.  112.  The  artists  were  called  laquearU.  Cod,  Theod,  xiii. 
4,  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camerce,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  sige,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised,  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88 :  pegmata  per  se  surgentta,  et  tabulata  tacite  in  sublime 
crescentia.    Suet.  Ner.  31,  tabulas  versatiles.] 

THE  DOORS. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discussed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  rooms,  though  the  cell»,  hibemacula,  and  dormitoria  of 
course  had  them.    Hence,  at  Pompeii,  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging-, 
velum,  auUBdby  eentOf  irapcartrcurfui ;  [the  iron  rings  and  pole  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex, 
4 ;  Hdiog.  14 :  wli  cubictdariSf  quod  in  itOraUu  ercU,  Sen.  Ep,  80  ; 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 ;  Petron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
domus  Augusta,  were  the  veUarii  or  a  velis.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun,  iii.  5,  55;  Heaut.  v.  1,  33;  Phormiof  t.  6,  66,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtuns,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  orer  the  entrance.  Suet. 
Claud,  10.  Sidon.  ApoU,  iv.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  liyed  Tery 
unassumingly,  tripodes  seUcB,  CUiewn  vda  /oribtu  appenta,  leetus 
nihil  hdbens  plumas.  Tacit.  Ann,  ziii.  5 ;  Poll.  z.  7,  82.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5 ;  oomp.  zi.  45.  The  windows 
also  had  curtains,  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  groimd-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabemie,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, by  portieus  and  ambulationesy  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  must  hare  been  otherwise.  Doubtless 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  well  as 
at  Athens.  See  Charicles.  Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  ab  escceUa  prce- 
ceps  ddapsa  fenestra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  Liv.  i.  41,  is  decisire : 
(Tanaquil)  ex  superiore  parte  cedium  per  fenestras  populum  alio- 
quitur.  So  Dionys.  iv.  5,  and  Juv.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Rome : 

Bespice  nunc  alia  ac  divena  pericula  noctb: 
Quod  spatinm  tectis  sublimibus,  undo  cerebmm 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  cnrta  fenestris 
Yasa  cadant  I  quanto  perciiBsiim  pondere  signent 
£t  laedant  dlxoem. 

Hence  are  ezplamed  such  passages  aa  Horace,  i.  25 :  Pareius  junctas 

quatiunt  fenestras,  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  It.  7, 16 : 

Jamne  tabi  exddenint  vigilacis  forta  SubnnB 

Et  mea  nocturnis  trita  fenestra  dolis? 
Per  qnam  demisso  quoties  tibi  fane  pependi, 
Alterna  yeniens  in  tna  coUa  mana. 
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Martial  (i.  87)  says:    Vtcinus  fneus  est,  manuque  tcmgi  De  no9tri$ 
Noffiua  pcfteH/enestriSf  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
an  angiportusy  or  the  windows  of  one  house.    More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  KorahpapLovau 
T^  Bvpav  iiftM^p,    Liyy  also  says  (xziy.  21) :  pa/n  proeurrit  in  vicu, 
paoTB  in  vettib^Uii  stat^  pars  ex  tecHs  Jenettrisque  prospectant,  et  quid 
m  wt  rogitant.     In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  iy.  2,  27,  where 
slayes  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  quid 
vduni  f  quid  introspeetant  f  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  oreyices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Yitruy.  y.  6 :  comiem 
autem  (scenie)  cedificiorum  privatoru/m  et  menianorum  hahent  speciemy 
prospeeiusque  /enes^Hs  dispositos  imitatione  communium  cBdifieiorwn 
ratioTUbus,    And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police,  (Dig,  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  effuderint  vel  dtjecerint.     But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  haye  been  both  small  (hence  called 
rvttuBy  Cic.  ad  Att.  u.  3)  and  placed  high.    They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  cUuhri.     Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4, 25 ;  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  250.     Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and' those  lying  around  the  cawwn  oBdium, 
reoeiyed  only  a  scanty  light  through  the  doors ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vela,  Plin. 
Ep.  yiL  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  7 : 
fmesiris  reticulcUis.     Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  Oyid.  Am, 

i.  6: 

Para  adaperta  fuit,  para  altera  clanaa  fenestnB. 

Juy.  ix.  105:  Claude  fenestras,  vela  tegant  rimas,  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  36; 
Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  22 ;  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  spectdaris  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Egregiam  hcs  (porticus)  adversum  tempestates  r6- 
cept<iculum;  nam  specularibus  ac  muUo  magis  tectis  imminentibus 
muTUuntur.  If  Seneca  (Ep.  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  Gallns ;  but  Hirt  has  shewn  that  the  words 
nostra  memoria,  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  suspensurcs  bed- 
neorum,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruyius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  64,  79,  ascribes  their  inyention  to  Sergius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.  Why  Hirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  yery  apparent,  as  Macrobius  {Sat,  ii.  11)  says:  Hie 
est  Sergius  Grata,  qui  primus  baZneas  pensiles  Jtabuit.  The  most  that 
oould  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  xxyi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.     To  be  conyinoed  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  we  haye  only  to  consider  the  Cyzicenian  saloon, 
which  on  three  sides  had  glass-doors  (valves)  or  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  sup- 
posed  without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  haye  been  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruyius  also  describes  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answered 
in  the  negatiyc,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discoyered  in  Pom- 
peii  are  surer  eyidence  than  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  261 ;  Gell's  Pompeiana,  i.  99 ;  Hirt,  Oeseh,  der 
B<mk,  iii.  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [Traruenna  is  explained 
as  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859 ;  and  Gic.  de  Or,  i.  35,  says :  quasi  per 
transenfia^n  prcetereu/ntes  gtriotim  adspeximus.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room.] 


METHOD  OF  WARMING. 

The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  warming 
the  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  had  no  proper  stoyes.     In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  liyed  in 
winter,  we  so  situated  as  to  haye  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  ^e 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  seryed  thoir  purpose.    Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  i)ot  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.     Suet.  VU,  8,  nee  ante  in  praetorium  rediii,  quamJlaffranU 
tricUmo  ex  conceptu  camini ;  Hor.  SaU   i.   5,  81,  Udos  cum  Jbliis 
ramos  urente  caminoi  Hor.  Epist,  i.  11, 19,  SextHe  mense  caniinua. 
[Plin.  H,  N.  xyii.   11,  16;    Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  ii.  2;   Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Caminua  est/bmax.]     In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  /bcus 
{a  /bvendo),  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9,  6)  ligna  super /bco  large  r^ponensy  and 
in  other  places.     The  rooms  were  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hi/pocaustum.     See  Winkelm.  W.  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  fur  was  introduced  into  the  room. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  ApplidtUAn  est  cubiculo  hypocauston  perexiguum^ 
qu>od  a/ngusta  fenestra  suppositum  calorem,  u/t  ratio  eaagit^  out  pundit 
aut  retinet.    Ibidem :   Adhasret  dormitorium  membrunij  transitu  tn- 
terjacentej  qui  sit^pensus  et  tubulcOus  conceptum  vaporem  salubri  tem- 
peramento  hue  illucque  digerit  et  ministrat.    They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoyes — specimens  of  which  haye  been  discoyered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  the  following  engrayings. 
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[In  warming  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  charcoal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  BeUr&g,  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Virg.  Qeorg,  ii.  242;  Heiftd.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  is,  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Yitruv.  viii.  3,  4, 
OonclavUmaf  aut  ubi  ignis,  aut  plwra  lumina  sunt  panenda,  puree  fieri 
debent  (coronse)  ut  eo  /acUius  esetergeantur :  in  cestivis  et  exedris,  ubi 
minims  fumus  est  nee  Jkdigo  potest  noeere,  ibi  cceUztce  sunt  faciendes, 
seem  to  favour  this  Wew  of  the  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkelm.  W, 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  deU*  Archit.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shewn  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  eyen  real 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mus.  Barb.  v.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Bome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwelling-houses;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys ;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  have  both  grate  and  chimney.    Hor.  Sat.  1,  5,  80 : 

lacrimoso  non  sine  fiixno, 
TJdos  cum  foliis  ramoi  nrente  camino, 
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does  not  disprove  this ;  for  with  such  precious  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amwsra  (Hor.  Od,  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  ziii.  16,  acapna;  Plin.  H,  N.  zv.  8;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fumoso  Decembn)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues ;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Virg.  ^n. 
xii.  569,  /umantia  culmina ;  and  Eel.  i.  82,  villaru/m  culmina  Jkt-. 
mantf  shew  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig.  yiii.  5,  8,  is  more 
in  favour  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLUDINO  REMARKS. 

Here  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  firom  the 
irregular  course  of  the  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Roman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry^  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  un- 
synunetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  whibh  the  several  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room, 
(atrium,  cavum  sedium,  peristyl) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  ihe  house,  the  oftener  was  this  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  smaU ; 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  received 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  from 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  th^ 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magic  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  charming 
perspective;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven!] 
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THE  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 

AMONG  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  are 
those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  unknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions^  such  as  those  of  Vitruyius  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Otesibius,  are  difficult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  the 
time,  let  its  mechanism  hare  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  {Kwnstmyth,  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  Exercitt,  p.  649;  Sagittarius,  De  jan.  vett.  9 — 15;  Molin, 
De  davitms  veterum^  in  Sallengre,  Thess,  antt,  Rom,  iti.795;  Montfauo. 
Antiq.  expl.  ill.  i.  t.  54,  55.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Rome ;  and  we  shall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obex,  sera,  repagula,  pessuli,  clauslra. 

The  method  of  fastening  yaried  according  to  the  form  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  (pi/ores),  or  opened  like  window-shutters  (wdvoe). 
Yarro :  Valvce  sv/nt,  quce  revolvwrUur  et  8e  veUmt. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  priyate  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  sera 
[also  patXtmlum].  See  Nonius, i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  108;]  Ovid, 
Fatit,  L  265 ;  and  y.  280,  Tola  patet  demta  janna  nostra  sera;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfastened.  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  opponere,  or  apponere  seram,  i.  e.  ohserare.  The 
sera  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  6, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connexion  with  exciUerey  we  cannot  understand 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expression  for  everything  placed  before  the 
door  [Viig.  Oeorg.  iy.  422,  Obice  sari;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contriyance.  Hence  we  have  in  Festns, 
Obices  peasuU,  serce.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
paU/cusmndi  gratia^  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plln.  H,  N.  xvi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  eontrario 
oppangwUur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  with  a  fiakavos  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
(fiaKa»od6Krj%  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  (Pakavaypta),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  (/SoXoyor)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Romans  called  pessulus,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  MarceUus  EmpLricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  favour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plaut.  Atd.  1.  2,  25,  occlude  sis  /ores  ambobus 
pessiUis  :  Ter.  Heaut,  ii.  3, 37 ;  Etm,  iii.  6, 55 ;  Appul.  Met.  i.  44,  Oud. ; 
49,  52,  SvibdUa  clavi  pessulos  redueo;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant ;  wo  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  pessulum  obdere/oribus,  and  the  oppesstdata 
janva  so  frequently  occurring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  pesstili  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pessuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  Exerdtt,  ad  Sol.  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  fiakavot, 
nor  clavis  with  ^dXavaypa, 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In'  Appuleius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  be  drawn  back  without  using  the  key;  in  the  latter  caae  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  coyered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  daugtra  pessuU  recummty  claustra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  For  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  theuL  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met.  iy.  p.  359 ; 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  yery  inconyenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  eyen  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Moat.  ii.  1,  67.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  belieye  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Philolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78). 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
futening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repagula,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedsemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  elavis  Lacomea.  As  fSar  as  its  use  among 
the  Romans  Is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are  dated. 

[AveUino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
£B8tening  the  doors,  viz.  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  m  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  tabemse  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tablinum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Aviul. 
above;  Cist.  iii.  18,  ObdudiU  cedes  pesstdie;  Cure.  i.  2,  60;  Ter. 
Heaut.  above;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Foramine,  in  quo  jantuBpessuli 
descmdwni;  Polyb.  xv.  30,  Bvpas  arroicKeiofuvat  ^trrois  ftox^^ois.] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  (phsiffnare  cellos),  Plant.  Cos.  m.  1, 1. 
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[Plin.  JET.  N. :  At  nunc  eibi  quoqus  aepotu$  amUo  vindieantiur  a  rapma. 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chamben  of  the  women  s^led. 
AriBtoph.  Theimoph.  414 ;  Plat.  deLeg,  xii.  p.  964.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  eren  the  empty  bottles,  ad  Fam»  zri.  26:  Lagenas  eiiam 
inanea  obaignabcOf  n$  dkerentur  inanes  aliqucB  /ume^  qwB  Jurtwn  «»- 
9mt  eoBdceatcB,  [Pers.  Sat.  yi.  17 ;  Martial  iz.  88.]  In  Plant  Mil. 
iii.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 
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[THE    HOUSEHOLD    UTENSILS. 

TTTE  fihall  here  take  hooeehold  utensilB  in  a  wider  Bignification 
YV  than  that  conyeyed  under  the  Roman  wpdlex;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig.  xzxiii.  IO5 1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
mettieum  patrisfam,  irutrumentimt,  quod  neque  argemto  aurove  facto 
vel  vetti  adnumeratur.  So  Alfen.  ib,  6,  and  Tuhero  in  Cds.  7,  $.  1, 
whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
silyer,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Colsus,  ib.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
supellez,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vcua,  pelves, 
{igtUminaria,  etc.,  whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  raloable 
material,  (crystaUirM,  argentea,  vitrea,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
gemmeam  mtpdleetilem.  PauU.  rec.  ient,  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
so  forth;  Dig,  ib.  8,  9,  and  Dig.  zxziy.  2, 19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  inttrumefUum,  as  it  was  called,  i.e.  (Ulp.  Dig.  xzziii.  7, 12), 
apparatus  rerum  ditttius  mansurarwnf  sine  quibus  exerceri  nequiret 
possessio ;  e.  g.  in  a  farm,  all  the  dead  and  liye  stock  and  the  slayes ; 
in  a  baker^s  shop,  eyery  thing  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business ; 
in  a  tayem,  all  the  requisite  yessels ;  Paull.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  61 ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  Pegasus  and  Gassius)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Dig.  xzxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
howeyer,  include  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  supellex;  as  Neratius  and  XJlpian;  Gic.  de  Oral.  i.  36,  in 
oratoris  instrumento  tarn  lautam  supeUectUem  nwnquam  videram; 
Suet.  Get.  71,  73;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  yessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Roman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniers,  no  mirrors  to  coyer  the  painted  walls.  Lectin  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
wintCT.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.  p.  116;  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  166],  was  neither  exactiy 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  wag  sometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Addph.  it.  2,  46 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  95;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5,  1,  Archiaeis  leei%$;  Qell.  zii.  2»  Soterici  lecHf'] 
among  the  rich  of  cedar  or  terebinth.  Prop.  iiL  7, 49;  Pere.  i.  52 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  43;  but  frequently  of  brass,  Cic  Verr.  \y.  26, 
UctoB  ceratoB;  Plin.  JJ.  N.  zxxIy.  3,  8,  tridinia  {jgraia;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs,  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  zzxiT. 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Lir.  zxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumerating 
only  articles  of  massire  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  with 
irory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  and  proTided  with  iroiy, 
silver  and  gold  feet.    In  OdyMs.  xziii.  199, 

applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses ;  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magnificence,  the  most  exoesrire 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
H.  N.ib.bLll;  xxxiii.  11;  Suet.  Col.  32;  Javol.  Dig.  xxxii.  100, 
lectos  tegtudineos  pedUms  inargenUxtos ;  Paull.  xxxiii.  10, 3;  elsewhere, 
Ueti  aureij  aura/tij  ebumeij  argenUi,  etc. ;  Cic.  TWe.  t.  21 ;  Suet. 
Cc&s.  49;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  103;  Jut.  tI.  80;  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  63; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxTii.  2;  Sen.  Ep.  110;  Vop.  Firm.  3;  Varro,i.  X. 
ix.  47,  lectos  alios  ex  ebore  alios  ex  tegtwdine^  i.  e.  Teneered,  not  solid ; 
which  last  was  rare.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  solido  argento.  Lampr.  JETeZ.  20.  See  Spart.  .£1. 
Ter.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  restes,  at 
others  fasciof,  and  again  institas.  This  is  the  tenta  cubUia  of  Horace, 
Epod.  xii.  12;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65;  Mart  t.  62: 

Nulla  tegit  fractos  nee  inanis  cnlcita  lectos, 
Patris  et  abrupta  fascia  reste  jacet. 

Petr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  B.  R.  10,  Uctos  loris  subtentos.'}  The  stupid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Av.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  torus,  called,  later,  euiciia. 
[See  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  167;  Isid.  xx.  1 ;  SerT.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tomentunij  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stuffed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ann.  y\.  23;  Suet.  Tib.  54.] 
Pliny,  (Tiii.  48,  73),  deriTes  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  with- 
out  being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  olden  times 
they  had  nothing  but  straw.mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  poorer 
classes  stuffed  their  beds  with  chopped  sedge  (t«^)  or  hay.     Mart. 

xiT.  160  : 

Tomentnm  oondsa  pains  Ciroense  Tocatur : 
Hec  pro  Leaoonico  stramina  pauper  emit. 

[Ot.  Met.  Till.  655;  Fast.  t.  519;]  Mart.  xIt.  162;  Sen.  de  vita 
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beaUij  c.  26 ;  [Plin.  zxrii.  10.  <^  Culeita  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  167,  derives 
it  ab  ineidcando,  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  cums  aut  tomentum  alivdve 
quid  caleabant,  Isid.  xix.  26] ;  Plaut.  Mil  iv.  4,  42 ;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervicalea,  but  also  the  torusy  began  to  be 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used ;  but  above  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down ;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  geese,  gantce,  were  highly  valued,  so  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
TusctU,  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  eulcita  plumea,     [Juv.  vi.  88 : 

Sed  qnamqnam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  paterna 
£t  segmentatis  dormiaset  paryula  cunis.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used.  Mart.  xiv.  161.  [Heliogabalus  even 
used  the  plumas  perdicum  stbbalareSf  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  feathers.  Mart  xiv.  159: 

Oppresss  niminm  Tidna  est  fascia  plums? 
YeUera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  xii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  pennies  plumcB  of  the 
litter,  Juv.  i.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  different 
was  a  Roman  bed  of  this  description  from  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  ptdvini,  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  Iroj  iii.  37,  also  called  cervicalia,  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  xix.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlets,  vestes  stragulce,  strctguZa  [a  atemendo, 
Yarro,  X.  L.  v.  167 ;  also  pallioy  operimenta  and  opercular  Varro,  ib.  ; 
peristromcUa  tapetcb^  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coverlets,  conchylicOcty  conchylio  iincta, 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoven  and  embroidered  figures,  Bc^ 
bylonica  and  Alexcmdrinct.  See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  26,  how  great  was  the  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  BvpeUex.  Compare  PhUipp,  ii.  27.  [See 
Yitruv.  vi.  10 ;  Macrob.  ii.  9 ;  Lamprid.  HeUog,  19 ;  Suet.  Oct.  73 ; 
Ovid.  Metam,  viii.  656.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  shew 
his  visitors  the  coccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [AppuL  Met.  x.  p.  248,  and  256 : 
Lecttu  Tndica  testudine  perlueidus,  plumea  congerie  tumidus^  vette 
eerica  Jlaridus,    These  coverlets  were  often  so  Yoluminous  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bedstead.]  The  pulTini 
were  covered  with  silk.  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effultns  ostro  sericisqne  pnlTinis. 

Hor.  Epod.  8, 15 :  LibeUi  Stoiei  inter  tericos  jacere  puLvUlos  ofMOfU. 
But  in  Cic.  p.  Mur.  36:  Leetvli  Punicani  hcedinis  pdUbua  stratL 
See  Sen.  Ep.  95.  EfTeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  oer- 
vicalia  were  covered  with  feather-tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plumarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure ;  the  expla- 
nation of  Salmasius  ad  Vopisc.  Carin.  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Plumas  vocarunt  veterea  notas  exauro  vd  purpura  rotundas  et  in  mo- 
dumplumarum  facias  (f ),  qaibus  vestes  interteaeebantur  ac  varii^>antur. 
Again,  clavos  intextos  aureos,  quoB  rrKovfua  Ghrced  reeentiores  vocabant 
—a  plumis  igitur  Ulis,  hoc  est  clavis,  quibus  vestes  intertextbantur,  plu- 
marii textores  dicti,  non  solum  qui  clavos  vestibus  insuerent  et  intexerent, 
sed  qui  quocunque  genere  picturce,  quibuscunque  coloribus  et  figuris 
variolas  vestes  pingerent.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

Plwnatce  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  notce  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  called  plumse,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proo£i  that  this  was 
the  case  are  unequivocal.  Publ.  Syrus,  Petr.  55;  Lucan,  x.  126. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  when 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  muukr^s,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  toga  picta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun,  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  expression — therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholion  ad  Lycoph,  that  frXovfiapcjcoc  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  ir€itoiKikfihoi,  Salmasius  misquotes 
Firmicus  Matemus,  iiL  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  Firmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold^mbroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plunuB  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  clavi  or  orbictdiy  the 
plumatsB  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
Nonius,  ii.  p.  616,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
notas  rotundcB,  clavi  (and  nkovfiia  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  required  was  not  very  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there,  didicisse  pingere  in  order  to  understand  it  ? 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  hare  been  for  pnM^ 
nares  plages,  for  which  the  softest  stuffs  possible  were  used.    Mar- 
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tial,  ill.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  we  reconcile  with  the  above  expla- 
nation the  passage  of  VitniTius  (B.  yi.  7),  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  textrincB.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  be  kept  fh>m  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connexion  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarlus  and 
plumaUt  vettiB,  still  Varro  and  Vitruvius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  imXo/Sen^r  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
^iXo/So^ff,  in  which  ^mrr€tv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider  I  If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  Panrrtip  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication,  any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  Hngere  vesteit 
instead  of  <tcu  pmgere.  On  the  contrary  irriKoPasmjs  appears  very 
correct.  When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulus,  because  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoqiie  toro,  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  whidi  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed.  But  the  same 
explanation  will  hardly  suit  Epig,  xiv.  146,  Lemma  Cervical: 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio :  cerrical  olebit : 
Perdidit  nngaentnm  onm  coma,  pluma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  be  communicated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  admissible,  with  Bottiger,  SabifM,  to  understand 
what  Propertius  says  of  Psetus,  EfuUwn  pluma  verncolore  eaputt 
iii.  7, 60,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  with  feathers  of 
divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  with  which  the  pulvini  and 
cervicalia  were  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably  meant  by  9rrcp«- 
ra  Koi  imX<im  vpotrKi^>€ikauL,  Poll.  x.  1,  10.  If  in  modem  days 
we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloured  feathers  tapestry 
of  a  very  durable  nature,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  emblems,  why 
should  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many  things  shewed 
greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit  for  equal  in- 
genuity ?  Seneca,  Ep,  00,  also  speaks  of  garments  even,  made  of 
feathers ;  and  plumarius  and  nriXo/Sa^r  (from  pluma ;  if  from  plu- 
marsj  it  would  be  plumator^  is  he  who  works  in  feathers,  as  hMUk- 
rittf,  he  who  works  in  wool,  argenUxriuB  in  silver,  &a 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatss 
vestes  denote  stuflSi  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  same ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  were 
used  for  pillow-cases.    For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
[gal.]  13 
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coTeringg  would  be  ill- adapted  for  cushions,  either  for  sitting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  ziv.  149,  pluma  tenet  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easQj 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
vergicolore  pluma^  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather-cushion,  (as  tori 
pictif  Virg.  ^n.  i.  708,  and  toro  purpureOf  Ovid,  Jleroid.  t.  88,  refer, 
not  to  the  colour  of  the  toruSf  but  only  to  that  of  the  case  or  corer- 
let),  or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which  the  cushion 
is  stufifed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case ;  an  explanation 
approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Oic  Verr,  t.  11 :  Pulvinue  per- 
lueidua  MelUensis,  roea  fartueS^ 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {etragtda) 
and  the  toralia  ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Heindorf  on  Horace 
{Sat,  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  Epiti.  i.  6,  21),  could 
say,  '  In  both  cases  toralt  toralioy  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  (tori)  of  the  sofiis/  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea:  see  Tumeb.  Adv.  i.  24 ;  Ciaccon.  de  trielin.  p.  16.] 
Petronius  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controvert  this.  The  chief  dish,  the 
boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the  trieU' 
fwwn  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  referring  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
i^artment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  lectin  when  the  slaves  toralia  propowunt^  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  torus  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says,  cvrcwn  TyrioM  vartet 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  Ulota  toralia.  See  Casaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Hdiog.  19 ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  6.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  167,  contra  Latinvm  toral,  quod 
ante  tortim.  In  Non.  however  (i.  36)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  lectua  eufncularii^  was  higher  than  the 
lectiu  trieliniarie  [see  Excursus  on  the  Triclinium] ;  Lamprid.  Hei, 
20 ;  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.  Hence  ecandere,  aseendere,  deaeendert^  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 10 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iL  349 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  686,  Ucti  aniiquorwn  cdti  eraaU  et  gradSbm 
ascendebafUur.  Lucan.  ii.  366,  gradibusqtte  acdivis  ebumis  Stat  torus, 
[Varro,  L.  L.  v.  168.]  These  gradus  seem  to  be  the  Julcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  so  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  yWora  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  griffins,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feet,  in  oontradistinetion  to  the  round  and  more  ekgant  pedes. 
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Hygin.  Fob,  274 ;  laid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiT.  2,  speaks  of  both, 
trieUniorumy  pedibtu/ulcrigque.'}  See  Propert.  ii.  10,  21  : 

Nee  mihi  tunc  fulcro  stemfttiir  leetiu  ebumo. 
ir.  7,  3;  Jut.  vi.  22;  xi.  95 : 

QoAlis  in  Oeeani  flacta  testndo  nataret, 
ClAmm  Trojugenis  factmu  et  nobile  ftilcmin. 

Comp.  "Vlrg.  JEn.  vi.  603 ;  Suet.  Claud.  32. 

The  lectiis  cubicularis  had  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons),  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it»  pluteu8,  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  sponda,  Isidor.  xz.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorque  toruSf  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Mart.  iii.  91,9;  Suet.  Cass.  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  Gellius,  vii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  Sab,  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write, 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug.  78 ;  Ovid.  Tritt.  i.  11, 37 ;  Seneca,  Epitt.  72. 
The  h<d>itus  studentis,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Persius,  i.  106 : 
Nee  plnteum  csedlt,  neo  demonos  sapit  ungues. 

JuTen.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap.  ii.  9,  grammoHcaUs  pkUei.  Soimpodium, 
and  grabatuSf  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  small  couch.  See  Becker's 
ChairicUsy  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Sdmpodium  comes  from  (r«e/fura». 
Bui  in  Bome  grabati  were  applied  to  the  UcH  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Gic.  ds  Div.,  non 
modo  lectoSf  verwn  eUam  grabcUos.  Sen.  Ep.  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modiccu  eoenoif  pauperum  eeUaSy  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.  The  scimpodia,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  e.  g.  Gell.  zix.  10.  Dio  Cass.  Izzvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  waa  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.  Later,  the  difference  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Scsev. 
Dig.  xzziiL  7,  20,  grabatus  arg&nto  in  aurato  tectm.  The  Punicani 
leeO,  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.    Isid.  xz.  11.] 

13—2 
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THE  CHAIRS. 

Cbajbb  were  not  so  much  used  by  the  Romans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  yisitors  [Cell.  ii.  2 ;  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  9],  althou^ 
they  also  had  eofedroB.  A  distinction  is  made  between  sella  and 
eathedrOf  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  cannot  be  sud  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairsy  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  iellcB  gestatorim  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  edUi  quotidiani  gucettus  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iy.  8 ;  Mue,  Borh.  iy.  6,  60),  to  the  aella  curulis. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  BO  common  in  the  poets,  refers  of tenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  sella  and  aedile 
(with  the  diminutiyes  aedicfdum  and  sedeetUa,  Cic.  <id  Au.  iy.  10), 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  eyery  kind  of  chair,  although  sedUe^ 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Sdiquastrum  was  an  antique  expression.  Fest.  p.  340 ;  Yarro,  L,  L, 
T.  128.  The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabemse  of  the  artisans  and  ionsores^  Dig.  iz.  2, 11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  Pctn.  i.  2,  56 ;  Sen.  de 
Bm»f.  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture-rooms (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  mag^ 
trate  (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Spart.  Stv,  1 ; 
Cio.  Phil,  ii.  34 ;  Suet.  Ccu,  76 ;  Cic.  Vtrr,  ii.  38 ;  y.  39 ;  Suet.  Claud 
23 ;  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  11,  seUia  contulwm) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gene- 
ral, Suet.  GaU>,  18,  eastremem  eeUam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  uniesthetic  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  called  eella  /anUliariea,  Cod,  Hi,  xy.  13,  de  ueu  Bel- 
larum  in  their  most  general  sense.  Sedile,  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  yery  general  meaning.  Suet.  Oci.f  udile  regium ;  Spart.  Hadr, 
23;  Comp.  Cels.  yiii.  10.  It  is  sidd  of  a  marble  bench  in  Pliny, 
Ep.  y.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he  gave 
adyioe  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Cic  de  Leg.  i.  3,  more 
patrio  aedens  in  eolio  consiilenUbus  reeponderem,  de  Or.  ii.  65.  Such 
solia  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  SoUum 
Jovis.  Suet  CW.  67;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  Bar.  Reap.  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Sery.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  i.  610;  yii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Oyid.  Cic.  dejin.  ii.  21 : 
omafu  regain  in  ealio  eedene.     See  Isid.  xx.  11,  and  Festus.     The 
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splendid  gilded  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescos,  were  most  likely  Roman 
solia,  or  at  least,  like  them.  Mus.  Borb.  yiii.  20 ;  yi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elegant  shape^  with  small  foot-boards  attached.  They 
hare  also  cushions  of  yarious  hues,  and  haugings  on  each  side  ci 
the  back.     Chimentell.  de  Hanare  Bisell  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show ;  Its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  like  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adaptod  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  abore,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant.  cPHerc,  ir.  97 ;  Mus.  Borb.  It.  t.  18 ;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.     See  Jut.  ri.  90 : 

. .  .  ftunam  contemBerat  olim, 
CvQva  apnd  mollee  nuniniA  est  jactnra  cathedras. 

Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Cotilus, 

Inter  femineas  tota  qui  lace  cathedras 
Desidet. 

zii.  ZSf/emiima  ccUhedria;  Jut.  ix.  52,  itratapontus  Umgaque  eathe- 
dra;  which  shews  that  it  had  soft  cushions  and  was  long.  It  was 
coTered  with  a  stragulunif  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

Ignota  est  toga,  sed  datur  petenti 

Bapta  prozima  Testis  e  cathedra. 

From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  ix.  99 ;  PhoDdr.  iii.  8,  4 ;  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  It.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chairs  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  Tisits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  <U 
Clem.  i.  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Ginna.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 ; 
yiii.  21.  The  teacher^s  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  howoTor 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Jut.  tiL  203 ;  Mart  i.  77 ;  Sidon.  Ep. 
Tii.  9.  Pliny  (xtI.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathedra 
interwoyen  with  osiers.  Gomp.  Lipsii  Elect,  i.  19;  Dittrich,  de 
CcUh.  JenUnarum  Bom. 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms),  and 
the  cathedra  (or  easy  chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  yery  yarious,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  chairs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  mosUy  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefiilly 
curyed ;  sometime^  placed  cross- wise^  as  in  Mw.  Borb.  yii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  eyen  greater  yariety.     Sometimes  there 
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were  none ;  as  in  the  modem  stool.  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  t.  63 ;  iz.  18. 
(Eren  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mu$.  Borb. 
iT.  t.  37.)  Sometimes  ^ey  are  yery  low,  Mu».  Barb,  yiii.  6 ;  others 
again  are  rery  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  backwards.  But  gene- 
rally the  back  is  semicircular,  (hence  called  arewt  Tac.  Atin,  xv. 
67,)  and  broad,  Mus.  Borb.  ziil.  21,  36 ;  rarely  trellised,  as  in  Mua. 
Borb.  xii.  13.  On  the  seats  are  cushions,  apparently  moreable,  and 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  firamee  of 
chairs  were  of  wood,  (often  reneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials),  or  of  metal,  Wcq  the  ledi,  See  GhimentelL  JIfdrmor. 
Piicuuim  de  Hon.  Bitell. 

Benches  {tcamna  and  tubBeUiOf  Yarro,  L.  L.  t.  168;  Isid.  zz. 
11)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Jsidoms  and  Varro.  The  subsellia  cathedraiia  were  a  more 
conyenient  kind,  with  backs,  (PaulL  Dig.  zxxiii.  10,  6),  and  tapetm 
to  coyer  the  cushion;  called  tegumenia  aubseUiorum  in  Ulp.  Dig. 
xzxiy.  2,  26.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  Well- 
presenred  specimens  were  discoyered  in  Pompeii.  See  Ezcuis.  L 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  life,  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  SeabeUa  were  small 
foot-stools,  (Isid.  ib.),  also  called  hypodia.    Paull.  iii.  6,  66.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  furniture  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables ;  indeed  the  extrayagance  in  this  particular  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  giye  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  numopodi(tf  especially,  coat  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  also  called  orbes  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Liyy,  zxxiz.  6,  and  Pliny,  H.  N,  xxxir. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  fh>m  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  they  were  massiye  plates 
of  wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  eitrw  was  preferred  aboye  all  others  [rnarua  dtreOf  Gic 
Verr.  iy.  17;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree^  but  the  thuja  cypressoides,  Ovta^  6vov,  as  is  eyident  fiom 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  dtms. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Mauretania,  (hence,  aecti  AUanUde 
iUva  orbes,  Luc.  z.  144 ;  Mart.  xiy.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-tree  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  xy.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thickness  nearly  of  half  a  foot.    Unlike  other  tables^  they  were  not 
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prorided  with  sereral  feet,  but  rested  on  an  ivory  column,  and  were 
thence  termed  monopodia.     Liy.  zxxix.  6 ;  [Jut.  xi.  122 : 

. . .  latos  niri  snstinet  orbea 
Gnmde  ebor  et  magno  aablimis  pardua  hiatu.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben.  YiL  9,  menaas  et  ceeUfncOwn  lignum  eencUorie  eentu.  Juy.  i.  137 ; 
Tertull  de  PalL  6.]  Pliny  relates  that  Cicero  himself  had  paid  for 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  lyOOOyOOO  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  ttgrmce^  pantherince,  undoHm  eriipcBt  pavonumi  caudm 
octUos  imitantes,  apiatcB  menace.  These  tables  however  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
serve  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the  citrus, 
and  according  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one.  xvi. 
42^  84. 

The  cosily  cUrem,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  were 
covered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  gausape.    Mart.  xiv.  138: 

Nobilios  vflloaa  tegaat  tibi  lintea  dtnim; 
Orbibos  in  DOstrlB  drculiu  esse  potest. 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  Mart.  ix.  60,  ?• 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-covered,  Heindorf.  ad  Hor,  Sea. 
ii.  8, 11 ;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  ib, ;  Lucil.  in  Priecian^ 
ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
exponere  argentwn,  were  called  abaci.  This  word,  in  Greek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it.  [Co- 
ronoB  mensarwn,  IJlp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19;  Faber,  Semestr.  iii.  25.] 
Hence  the  counting- table  and  dice-board  were  called  abacus,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panek  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  teeto^ 
rium,  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  vii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
clear,  from  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  6 ;  comp.  Petron.  73 ; 
[Sidon.  ApoU.  xvii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally  of 
marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70),  gold,  or 
other  costly  material,  and  generally  sqxiare.  To  the  abaci  belong 
also  the  menem  Ddphicm  ex  marmore.    Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59,  and  Mart 

xii.  67 : 

Anrnm  atqne  srgentiim  non  rimplex  Delphica  portat. 

[Schol.  ad  Juv.  iii.  204;  Schol.  Acr.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116 ;  Poll.  x. 
81.]  So  the  ^t\<PiAs  rparrtC*^  in  Lttcian,XeanpA.,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  tra/pezophormi  which  are  mentioned  occasionally,  and  by 
Cicero,  ad  Att,  yii.  23,  (comp.  Paul.  Dig,  xzxili.  10,  3;  Jung,  ad 
Poll.  X.  69),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recognize  them  in  the  numerous  bases,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mua,  Barb.  iii.  tab. 
699  ▼H.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  interyening  space  is  decked  with  flowenB,  tendrils, 
dolphins,  and  similar  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Lunesian  mai^ 
ble;  the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
yalue  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Dig,  xzziii.  10.  Mart.  iii.  31 : 
Sostentatqne  toas  anrea  meim  dapes. 

But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at ;  thus  Seneca  had 
fiye  hundred  rpiirodas  Kedpipov  (ykov  Ac^vr<$frodaff.  Of  course 
those  of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which 
generally  rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3,  13  (msnsa 
tripes),  and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular, 
and  indeed  the  only  form  used.  Yarro,  L,  L,  y.  118.  The  material 
was  beech-wood.  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  acer,  a  wood  also  highly 
prised  by  the  Greeks  (<r<fiMafivos).    See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8, 10 : 

...  puer  alte  dnctns  acernam 
Gaoaape  purpureo  meDsam  peitenit. 

Mart.  ziy.  90.  Pliny,  H.  N,  xyi.  26,  calls  it  ckro  ieeundus.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 116,  lapis  aBnts,  In  the 
tabemse,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick- work,  so  the  memoB  kmiarim^ 
Suet.  Claud,  15.     See  Ciaccon.  de  Triclin, 


THE  MIRRORS. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  yarious  sizes  and  manifold  form,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2, 19.  They  were  mostly 
oyal  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slayes  (tenerey  porrigere).  Prop.  iy.  7,  76 ;  Orid.  Am,  ii.  215 ;  Juy.  iL 
99.] 

The  mirrors  were  generally  of  metal ;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  made  of  silyer  became  more  common.  Plin.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silyer  howeyer,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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strength  of  the  plate,  which  caused  the  image  to  he  reflected  more 
strongly.  Vitr.  Tii.  3,  9.  [The  hack  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  usually  emhossed.  Many  hare  heen  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.    Mus,  Borb.  iz.  14.] 

TRJPODQ 

may  also  he  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  fur  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great ;  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Respecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Mu8.  Borh.  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of  Niohe. 
In  each,  three  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posture  on  the 
rim  which  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13, 14.  [Comp.  Mu$.  Borh. 
iz.  33.] 

[CUPBOARDS  AND   CHESTS. 

Cupboards  {armaria^  Isid.  zv.  6),  and  chests  (capscBf  arecBy 
Varro,  i.  X.  v,  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  etc.  Paull.  Dig,  zzziii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Ezcurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p,  CoeL  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  29;  Plant  Epid.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  E.  R.  11,  armarium  promptuarium.  Plant.  Cap, 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech-wood.    Plin.  H.  N.  zvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  for  all  manner  of  uses,  (area  vestiaria, 
Cato,  R.  R,  11 ;  comp.  Suet.  Col.  69) ;  but  mostly  for  keepiijg 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  (ofrA  o-taijpov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal ;  hence  f errata  area  in  Juv.  zi.  26 ;  Ulp.  Dig. 
zzzii.  1,  62.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  size  from  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  freedman,  and  thus  escaped  death;  App. 
ib. :  Dio  Cass.  zlviL  7 ;  Suet.  Oct.  27.  Several  such  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  eruAtn^  which 
were  embossed.  See  Mva.  Barb.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Dioscuri. 

So  common,  were  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  ex  area  solvere.  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Fhorm.  v.  8,  29.    They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  great  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcarii ;  Scsbt.  Dig.  xl.  6»  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  Aid.  ill.  5,  45,  areularii.  Orell.  2890.  The  arcsB 
and  annaria  were  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Smaller  chests  {eUtellcBf  locuU)  and  baskets  (canisfym^  Vano, 
L,  L,  T.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  zx.  9.  The  baskets  were 
roond  or  square,  of  dirers  materials,  and  often  yery  costly.  Gic.  ad 
AU,  yi.  1 ;  splmdidiasimis  canistris,  •  Mua,  Borb,  Till.  18. 

COOKING  UTENSILS  (eoqmnaiorium  irutrummtuai,  Ulp.  Dig. 

xxzIt.  2,  19.) 

1.  Regular  cooking  ressels  were  called  eoeula,  Paul.  Diac.  p. 
39 ;  Isid.  zx.  8 :  vcua  ad  coqumdum, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  miliarium  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Pallad.  t.  8 ;  cUtuun  et  anguttwn,  Colum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  yessel,  for  boiling  water  qidckly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98 ;  Sen.  Nat.  Quioest.  ill.  24.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxziy.  2, 19,  mentions 
silyer  ones.  ArUhepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Cic. 
p.  Rose.  Am.  49;  Lamprid.  Hd.  18. 

b.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahenum ;  (dimin.  ahenulum,  so  called 
from  the  material ;)  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiiL  7, 
18 ;  Sery.  ad  Vxrg,  ^n.  yi.  218.  It  was  hung  oyer  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  yictuals ;  Titinn.  in  JVontuf, 
i.  68;  Petron.  74;  Juy.  xi.  81;  and  by  dyers,  Oy.  Fast,  iii.  822. 
Ayellino  thinks  ahenum  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  L^>e8f  though  properly  a  basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  haye  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  yery 
deep ;  Isid.  xz.  8 ;  Poll.  x.  86.  The  cottino,  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  eortina  theairi,  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  H,  N.  zzzy.  6, 26 ;  Cato,  R.  R.  66 ;  Plin.  zy.  6, 6 ;  Plaut. 
P<xn.  y.  6, 11. 

c.  Regular  seething-pots.  Caeabv»  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware. Col.  zii.  41, 46,  sometimes  of  silyer,  Ulp.  ib. :  Lamprid.  Udiog. 
19)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  vat  vbi  coquebant  eibum,  Paull. 
Dig.  zzziii.  7, 18.  It  was  also  called  oU(h  formerly  aula,  Isid.  zz.  8. 
Nonius,  zy.  1,  calls  it  eapacimmum  va$.  See  Forcellinus  concerning 
its  other  uses.  Cucuma^  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  136 ;  Maor.  Dig.  zlyiii.  8. 
Lasamwn,  in  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 109,  is  also  a  cooking  yessel,  which  the 
Bordidut  prcBtor  carries  with  him,  that  he  may  not  haye  to  stop  at  an 
inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  coyer  and  handsome  han^e,  is  copied  in 
Mu9.  Barb.  ix.  66 ;  see  zii.  68. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pans.     Sartagoy  (Isid.  ib.^  a  itrtpitm 
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soni  voccUct,  qwmdo  in  ea  ardet  oUum),  was  an  open  pan  of  aUrer, 
Plin.  H,  N.  XTi.  11,  22 ;  Ulp.  ib.  The  paHna  (properly  a  dish),  also 
used  for  cooking,  was  flat.     Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  omnes  patinta  fervent,  omnee  aperio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iy.  2.     CoTers  {te$6um  and  te$tu)  were  commonly  used. 
Or.  F<ist.  yi.  509 : 

Stant  calices,  minor  inde  IUms,  olua  alter  habebant, 
Et  fumant  testu  preasna  nterqne  sno. 

Cato,i2. 12.  74,  75,  84;  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,  26;  see  Mua.  Borb.  iii.  63;  t. 
44;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes,  as  stands  for  the  pots ; 
(Ussing  wrongly  supposes  that  Icuana  were  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  (veruy  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  127) ;  gridirons  (eraUcukh  Mart 
zIt.  22l) ;  strainers  (colum^  Mub.  Borb, ;  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Colum.  xii.  19);  funnels  (jmJun/dAbvla  and  infidSbtda^  Gat.  R,  R.  10, 
11,  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angmto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mu9.  Borb,  v.  10); 
sieves  (cribrwn;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii  112,  cribro  decuua 
farina;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  11,28;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truoB^  Paul.  Diac.  y.  antroare  qiM 
permcvent  coquentes  exta:  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18;  the  smaller 
were  called  tmUm,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  R.  R.  13,  mentions 
truUaa  aheneas  and  lignecu.  Varro,  X.  L.  y.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  trulla,  as  a  wine-yessel,  see  Excurs. 
m.  Sc  9.)  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  (pilay  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heayy  pestle,  pilwn,  fnortarium,  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  ly.  11 ; 
Non.  xy.  3 ;  often  in  the  Scriptores  m  rwtiocBf  and  in  Pliny.  See 
Forcell.);  coal-scoops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  prunceque  b<itiUum;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script,  Hist,  Aug,  p.  224,  In  Mus. 
Borb,  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  fiye 
small  feet ;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  prwna  and  carbo^  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel-yards  of  bronze  haye  been  found.  See  Mus,  Borb,  i.  56 ;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.     The  scale- plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water-yessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  uma  (hy- 
dria)f  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Varro,  L,  L, 
y.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  puxpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mus,  Borb.  vii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  15,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Mus,  Borb.  xi. 
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44;  and  Cicero,  Verr,  ii.  19,  mentions  hydriaa  argmUoB.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  was  mscribed  on  them.    Plant.  IML 

ii.  6,  21. 

They  were  carried  on  the  head.    Prop.  ir.  4, 16 : 
Urgebat  mediam  fictilis  nma  caput; 

or  on  the  shoulder,  ir.  11,  27: 

Infelix  humeroB  orgeat  nma  mecM. 
Someihing  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  ressel. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  Cceg^^nUuB  appeUUOwr  etrcu&»,  qium 
iuperponit  capUif  qui  aUqwid  laturua  est  in  capUe,  They  poured  the 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  Paeud.  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  uma  is  used  of  the  Tcssels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  properly  to  be  called  urmdcB.  Yarro  in  iVbnttM,  xr.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  umartum,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Yarro,  L.  X.  y.  126; 
and  in  Non,  xt.  10.  Other  yessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  twceua  (somewhat  less  than  an  uma),  and  weeohu.  Paul.  Diff.: 
quibuB  aqua  in  ahenum  infunditwr.  Oato,  R,  JR.  10, 13 ;  Mart.  jdr. 
106,  urceus  fictilis : 

Hio  tibi  donatnr  panda  ruber  uroeus  ansa. 

Oato,  13 :  ureeus  oAentM.  These  serred  also  for  mixing  drinks.  Mart, 
xir.  105.  Another  was  called  nanus.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  176:  iVantem 
Qrcsd  vas  aquariwn  dicumt  humils  et  concavum,  quod  wdgo  vocasU 
situlwfn  barbatum.     So  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  119. 

Siiulus  or  sihda  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket  Plant. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39 ;  Epigram  in  Anth.  Lot.  i.  p.  493 ;  Paul.  Dig.  xviii. 
1,  40 ;  Oato,  B.  R.  11.  Yitruy.  x.  9 :  Ferrea  catena  habens  situios 
pendenUs  oereos.  Non.  xy.  36.  Lastly,  mcOeUa  and  matdlio  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xy.  2 ;  Yarro,  L.  L.  y.  119 ;  Oato,  R,  R.  10. 
Of  futis  Yarro  says,  (t&.):  Vas  aquarium^  qttod  in  tricHnio  aUatam 
aquam  in/kmdebant. 

YESSELS  FOR  HOLDING  LIQUTOS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  v€ua  (Paul.  rec.  sent.  ilL  6,  86X 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2, 19 ; 
Plant.  Aul.  i.  2, 17.  They  yaried  so  much  in  form,  sixe,  use,  ma- 
terial and  workmanship^  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  giye 
specific  names  to  the  many  that  haye  been  preseryed ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Yairo,  Festus,  Macrobius  (Sat. 
y.  21),  Nonius  Blarcellus,  xly.,  Isidonis,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  (<nccvi7  r« 
Kor  oUdaof  xH^^M^^f  Athen.  xi.  are  our  authorities  on  the  subject 
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Borne  of  the  chief  modem  works  are,  Panofka,  reeherehsa  $ur  lu 
v6nUM»  noma  de$  va$e8  grees ;  Letronne,  observat,  phUd,  et  arehSol. 
mur  Us  noma  de$  vcuea  grees  ;  and  Ussmg,  de  nominibus  vaaorum  Oroee, 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Greek  yeBsels,  but  in  fact  the  majority  of  the 
Boman  ones,  except  the  commoner  sorts,  were  deriTed  from  Greece. 
The  Greek  names  of  sereral  of  these,  and  the  Greek  subjects  pour- 
trayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  shew  their  first  origin,  e.  g.  the 
9cyphi  Homerici  of  Nero.    Suet.  Ner,  47. 

The  Tasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  fictUioy  laid.  zz.  4 ;  Plin. 
H.  N,  ZZX7.  46,  either  of  yery  simple  construction  (cumano  rubi' 
cundapulvere  tukty  Mart.  zir.  114;  zi.  27,  6;  Hor.  8<xt.  i.  6, 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuUor 
Csm,  Pliny).  See  Ruperti  on  Juvenal,  ir.  131 ;  Pliny,  ib, :  eo  perve- 
nU  ItuBuria,  ut  eUamfietUia  pluris  comtent  quam  murrMna.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruiia  (Mart.  zir.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  ziv.  102,  114) ;  but 
eyea  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  potters  at  Rome.  Pliny, 
ib.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns,  or  from  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
^Tjating  are  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derfrd.  Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.  See  Hausmann,  de  confections  v<i8orum  antiq.  fietilium. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Ezcursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.]  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  (aine  vUo  opere  artificia,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1 ; 
Juv.  iz.  141 ;  Mart.  iv.  38 ;  also  levia,  Juv.  zir.  62) ;  or  cceUUa^  cupera, 
toreumcUa.  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ropevrtjti;  cor- 
responds  ezactly  with  the  Roman  ecekUura;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  ezpressly  states,  ii.  21 ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  zzziii.  Isid.  zz.  4 :  CcahUa  vaaa  aignia  eminentibua  intua  ex- 
trove  expreaaia  a  ccalo,  quod  eat  genua  /erramenti,  quod  vulgo  cUionem 
voeant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  ancasaa.  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20 :  quod  circumccBdendo  fiunt.  See  Garatoni  on  Cic.  Verr,  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  (laneea  pampL 
natodf  paHnca  hederaUBy  diacua  corymbiatua,  Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  17) ; 
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or  the  emboflsing  was  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  wMeh 
WBE  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  yessel.  Lead  was  osed  for  soldering 
them  together.  Ulp.  Dig.  zxziy.  2, 19 ;  Paul.  Dig.  tL  1, 23.  Such 
plates  in  relief  were  named  sigtUa,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  22 ;  and  these  were 
further  called  emblemata  or  cnutcB,  Verr.  iy.  23.  The  first  were 
massiye  pieces,  stuck  firmly  into  the  yessel.  (Hence  the  term  emr 
Uema  vermiciUatum  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  Ulpian,2>^. 
xzxiy.  2,  19 :  emblemata  at^rea  (in  argento),  and  $.  6 ;  so  PauL  A. 
32,  and  Rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  89 :  Vaeis  argefOeis  emblemata  ex  awro  Judo, 
Sen.  Ep.  6.  Pliny,  H.  N,  zzxiH.  55,  mentions,  as  aphialoB  emUema, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Oomp.  Treb.  PolL  TU, 
in  zzz.  T^.  32.  CruetcBf  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  coyering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  coyering  the  walls,  fishes'  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  yessels.  Thus  a  chaplet  of  emboned 
work  placed  round  a  yessel  would  be  called  only  eruetOf  not  emblema. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  yeneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
siye. Paul.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  32 :  cymbia  argentea  enutia  awrei»  iUi- 
gatOt  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Oic.  Verr.  iL  24: 
ita  aeite  in  aureie  poeulie  illigabat  (i.  e.  crustas),  ita  <Mpte  in  scypkig 
aureia  indudebat  (i.  e.  emblemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  736. 
Emesti  Glayis,  y.  crtuta.  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tib.  71 ;  Dio  Oass.  lyii.  51,  but  of  ooune 
it  continued  to  be  used.  V<Ma  aurea  are  also  mentioned  (Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiy.  2,  27),  but  the  argentea  were  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  baye  been  discoyered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
nificently embossed.  See  Mus.  Borb.  x.  14 ;  xi.  45 ;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discoyery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Oanetum.] 

The  chryeendetaf  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  inooirectly 
explained  to  be  drinking-yessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
yessels  for  serving  up  the  food:  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiy.  97 ;  comp. 
yi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  JlavOf  gaye  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  silyer  yessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold-work. 

The  vcua  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  aboye. 
[Bronze  yessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbera  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Mtueum  Barbonicum ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly 80,  with  yery  fine  embossing.] 

(3)    Vessels  adorned  with  gems.    We  must  not  belieya  that  in 
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every  caee  where  ressels  of  amethyBt,  etc.  are  mentioned,  real  pre« 
douB  Btones  are  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  hare  only 
to  call  to  mmd  the  Mantuan  yase,  as  it  is  called.  Cic.  Verr,  It.  27. 
[Prop.  ill.  3,  26 :  Nee  bUnt  e  gemma  diviU  nostra  sUis,  Yirg.  Oeorg.  if. 
506;  Mart.  xir.  110.  See  a  cnp  of  onyx,  Mu».  Barb.  ziL  47.  Little 
Tessels  of  onyx  were  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  Tessel.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12, 17 :  Nardi  parvus 
onya.    Prop.  ilL  8,  22;  ii.  10, 13 ;  Mart.  yii.  94 ;  xi.  50.] 

Vessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fre- 
quenty  gemmis  distinetoy  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr,  115,  which  are  often  mentioned  hy  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  xxxiii.  2:  turba  gemmarum  potamus  et  smaragdis 
tsxiwfus  ealices.  xxxrii.  6;  Mart.  xiy.  109;  Jut.  x.  26 ;  t.  43;  Auson. 
epigr,  8;  Ulp.  IHg.  xxxiy.  2, 19. 

(4)  Vessels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions.  Mart.  ir. 
32:  Ds  ape  electro  inelusa.  Metal  yessels  were  also  ornamented 
with  amber.    Paul.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  32 ;  Mart.  viii.  51 : 

Vera  miniu  flaro  radiBnt  electra  metallo. 

Jut.  v.  37 ;  xir.  307.  Ivory  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.  Mart.  xiv.  78 ;  Orell.  3838 :  pyondem 
eboream,] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.     The  ingeniously- wrought  objects  in  glass, 
for  which  Alexandria  particularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [vitriariif 
Orell.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.   [Mart.  xii.  74 :  Own  tUn 
NiUacus  portet  crystaUa  eataplus.     Gtc.  p.  Rab,  14;  Treb.  Poll. 
Claud,  17 :  caUces  jEgyptios,   Vop.  Tac.  ii.]    They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skilful  imitations  of  precious  stones.     Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67 ;  comp. 
zxxvii.  7, 26,  6,  22 ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758]  ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmm; 
e,  g.  the  amethystmi  trientes.   Mart.  x.  49.     To  ihem  belong  also 
the  variously-shaded  alassontes,  [from  Egypt,]  (Vopisc.  Batum,  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.     The  most  valued  however 
were  the  erystaUina,  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]     We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  cn/stalla  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiv.  Ill ;] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60,  13)  of  turbata 
brem  crystallina  vitrOf  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece  or  place,  as  i.  54,  6,  Aretinae  violant  crystal- 
Una  testes.    They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.    Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  66.     The  renowned  Barberini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Serenis  Alexander  J  which  was 
long  considereda  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  BordonycJies  veriy  Mart.  ir.  61,  6;  ix.  dO,  19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  yase  is  the  embossed  glass  Yase, 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefsy  discorered  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.     See  Mas,  Borb,  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Scene  H.,  was  discovered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Nayarre,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Winkehnann's 
Hist,  of  the  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  deT 
Marchesi  Triyulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  dUUretch  Mart.  xiL  70, 
9 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  toreuma  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
tepidi  toreumata  Niliy  [xir.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  may  be  referred  particularly  to  the  ccdata.  Comp. 
Martial,  xir.  115.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  115:  Lesbium  genus  vasis  coeiati 
a  LethOs  inventwnt  and  these  were  of  purple-coloured  glass.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  486.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  term  ccelaare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass ;  sctUptura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivoryy 
glass,  and  marble.     See  the  Excursus  on  The  Baths. 

(6)  Vasa  murrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Sen  qua  palmifene  mittnnt  yenslia  Thebn, 
Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocnla  cocta  focb, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  have 
declared  the  murrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  PropertioSy 
that  it  was  Chinese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Scaligers  and  Salmasius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  minority  of 
passages  on  the  subjet;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Cell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  di  Smymoy  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxvii.  2^ 
8 :  Oriens  nvwrrhina  mittU.  Inveniuntur  enim  ibi  in  pluribus  n$c  tit. 
signibua  loeis  Parihid  regnif  prceeiptte  in  Carmania,  Humanm  putant 
stib  terra  ecdare  densari.  Amplitudine  nusquam  parvos  excedusU 
abaeoSf  crassihtdine  raro  quanta  dictum  est  wui  potorio,  etc  Whence 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  Hie 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  l>erby- 
shire  spar,  from  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  Entgland. 
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li  IB  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  etc.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  the 
learned.  The  Roman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  yalue,  Plin.  xxrrii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxrri.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,/<  et  alhumi  et  murrhinum,  [The  passage 
of  Propertius  dted  aboTo  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

1.     V<ua  for  preserring  liquids,  in  cellars,  chamber^,  tabemny 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  lai^er  sorts :  doliy  cadi,  amphofWy  lagenoR,  which,  as  they  were 

chiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato,  R,  R.  13 ;  and  honey, 

Cic.  Verr,  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  The  Drinks. 

(5)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  articles  in^  though  only  for  a  short 

time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  consmnption.  Ampulla 

(fiofiffvkos,  Xifn/^or,  Xi/iei/^ioy),  short  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 

narrow  neck.    Plin.  Ep,  iy.  30.    If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 

provided  with  a  handle.   Oil  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.   (Appul. 

Flor.  ii.  9 ;  Mart.  iii.  82, 26 ;  Cic.  de  Fin,  iy.  12.)  Also  yinegar  (Plin. 

H,  N.  zz.  14,  54),  and  wine.    They  were  also  used  for  dxinking  out 

of.  Mart.  yi.  35  : 

. . .  ritreisqae  tepentem 
Ampnllia  potas  Bemisupiniis  aquam. 

Suet.  Dom,  21.  This  often  happened  on  a  journey.  Plant.  Mere, 
y.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3, 43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  seortecB  ampuUcB,    Col.  yiii.  2. 

Alabattrum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil ;  it  was  cylin* 
drical  in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles. 
Plin.  H,  N,  iz.  35,  56 ;  zzi.  4, 10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  onyx\  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  d  and  Xa^l;,  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Muller  and  Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
firom  Cicero  in  Nan.  xv.  17,  plenus  tmguenti.  Mart.  xi.  8 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xiii.  2,  3,  unguenta  optime  tervantur  in  cUabcutris  ;  xxxvi.  5, 12.  The 
alabaetra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  for 
them^  dXaficurrpoOrfiaj, 

2.     Vata  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  unuif  ureeus,  nanus,  etc.,  have  been  already 
discussed ;  those  for  wine  were  called  gtOtus,  simpulumf  epichysis, 
cjfothuB,  Yarro,  X.  L.  v.  124.    Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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epichysis  (Plaut.  Rud.  y.  2,  32),  were  small  cans  wiih  narrow  necb 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 118,  cum  patera  guUus,  i.e.  the  can  with  the  saocer 
under  it.  See  Heindorf,  ad  loc, ;  guttus  fagifwa  in  Pliny,  JET.  N,  xyL 
73) ;  timpumum  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles ;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils.  OutH  were  not  used  as  ladlei, 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  zvii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  Jut.  iii.  263 ;  xi.  158.  ChOtwrrwaim,  was  likewiie 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98 ;  also  called  e\U;uTmumj  PaoL 
p.  51.  The  wmpwiiwn  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Yarro,  m 
Non.  XT.  12,  modus  matulce;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  OTer  the  washing-basin  was  caDed 
manaUSf  Yarro  in  Non.  xt.  32.  All  these  cans  haTe  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  yary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  high 
aboTe  the  Tessel ;  sometimes  it  is  small ;  the  narrow  neck  is  some- 
times long,  sometimes  short,  etc.  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  Mus.  Borb.  ii.  47 ;  xii.  59 ;  xiii.  43.  Compare  It.  43 ; 
T.  15;  Ti.  29;  xii.  55;  xiii.  46;  xiu.  27. 

3.  Drinking-Tossels.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Oooking-Tessels.    See  p.  298. 

5.  Table  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  etc.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing-Tessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  nauUema. 
Fest.  p.  169,  vas  ansatum  et  patens.  Yanro,  R.  R.  i.  22,  ex  csre.  Plaut 
Stich.  ii.  2,  27.  Labrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
OTery  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  etc.  Cato,  R.  B.  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  15,  50.  It  »  a 
bathing-tub  in  Plin.  Ep.  t.  6 ;  Orid.  Fast.  It.  76 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xit. 
20.  Pdvis  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xt.  4,  sinus  <»quarius  tn  ^ 
varia  perluuntur,  i.  e.  a  rinsing-tub.  Jut.  iii.  277,  paMas  sjfwRdort 
pelves.  It  also  serTed  as  a  foot-bath,  Yarro,  X.  Z.T.I  19.  Pr<B/aricur 
lum  was  a  pelTis  for  religious  uses.  Festus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

Aquiminaritmi  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Dig.  xxxiT.  2,  21,  where  a  siWer  one  is  mentioned;  or  pethi^  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  it.  PauU.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10.  Pohi- 
brum  and  truUeum  were  washing-basins.  Nonius,  xt.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xt.  32,  truUeumt  quo 
manus  perluuntur.  Malluvium  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  for 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  Lebes  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  SerTius,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  466 ;  Mus.  Borb.  x.  36. 

CURTAINS. 

Theib  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  already  been  discussed.    Such  hangings  seem  to  hare  alio 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  cover  the  walls  and  cielings.  See  aboTe^ 
Wnstenuum's  explanation  of  the  suspeiua  auUea  of  Horace.  Porphyr. 
on  Hor.  ScO,  ii.  8,  64 ;  Serr.  on  Virg.  ^n.  i.  701,  tn  domibus  tender 
bantur  aulcea  at  imiUUio  terUoriorum  fierei ;  unde  et  in  thcUamU  hoc 
fieri  hodieque  conspieimus.  Such  hangmgs  are  seen,  tastefully  draped» 
in  seyeral  frescos ;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer,  lue.  fiet.  ill.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  yeil-like  hanging,  properly  musquito-net, 
used  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  Epod,  ix.  16 ;  Juy.  tI.  80 ; 
and  Schol.  etdicare  conopiumj  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

The  implements  used  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilings,  and 
furniture,  were  acopcBy  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  oxymyrtine  (ruscus  aculeata,  Linn.)i  or  the  tamarisk,  Tomo- 
tCr  OaUicoy  Plin.  xxiii.  9, 83 ;  xri.  26,  45,  [Mart.  xIt.  82 ;  Cato,  R.  R. 
152, 9copcB  mrge(B\ ;  and  sponges,  tpcmgioB.  [Mart.  xir.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Punic  or  African,  and  the  Rhodian,  were  much  prized ; 
but  the  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  H,  N, 
ix.  45,  69;  xxxi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  staff;  in  which  case  they  were  called  penieidif 
which  signifies  sponges,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Eun.  iy.  7,  7.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  208,  peniculi  spongice  longoB  propter 
sifnUitudinem  caudarunt  appeUcUw.'i  This  is  the  infdix  damnatoB 
Mpongia  virgce.  Mart.  xii.  48 ;  and  the  arundo,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plaut.  Menaschm.  ii.  3, 40 ;  ii. 
2, 12.  [Fest.  y.  penem.  p.  230.]  It  appears  doubtful  whether  they 
had  not  abo  similar  contriyances  made  of  bristles.  We  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  second  diminutiye  penicillus,  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxyiii.  17,  71. 
Why  not  also  brooms  ?  Plin.  ix.  45, 66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  cielings. 
IJlp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12,  perticce  quibus  araneas  detergantuvy  bcoUb 
quas  ad  lacunaria  admoveantur.  The  besoms  haye  been  already 
mentioned.     See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  haye  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plaut.  Ann.  ii.  4, 18; 
Stick,  ii.  2,  23;  Juy.  xiy.  60: 

Yerre  pavimentam ;  nitidas  ostende  columDas: 

Arida  cum  toto  descendat  aranea  tela: 

Hie  leie  argentum,  rasa  aspera  tergeat  alter. 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  11. 


THE   MANNER   OF   LIGHTING. 

ONE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
ancients  was  the  oniverBal  use  of  oil-lamps.  Had  they  pro- 
Tided  against  the  uncleanliness  hy  having  glass  cylinders  to  consume 
the  smoke  ijuUgo),  we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
ference giyen  to  oil  oyer  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
▼ention  of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  cielings  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
country  doubtless  led  diem  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  having  contLoued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light :  hence  we  find  that  the  lucema  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil- lamp  was  burned  iu  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Apul.  Md. 
iv. :  TcediSf  lucemis,  cereisy  Bebaceis  et  cceteria  noctumi  luminit  ingtru- 
mentis  dareseimt  tenebrce.  The  tasdoB,  properly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  that  only  the  lucems 
and  candeke,  which  latter  are  partly  cerWf  and  partly  M&ocece,  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Becker's  Chariclea,  £ng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Varo,  L.  L.  v.  34 ;  also  De  vita  Pop,  Rom, ;  in  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  727;  [Val.  Max.  iii.  6,  4;  comp.  Oic.  de  Sen,  13]; 
Mart.  xiv.  43,  Candelabrum  CorintJnum : 

Nomina  oandela  nobis  antiqua  dedenmt: 
Non  norat  parcos  uncta  lucerna  patres. 

Athen.  xv.  700.  Instead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  candelsB, 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush,  the  indigenous  papyrus,  scirfwe,  Plin. 
xvi.  37,  70 ;  AnthoL  Pal,  vi.  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  understood  by  the  /unicuhu  of  Yarro.  These  rushes  were 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow- candles,  athaeeoB 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  /aa  iebalif)^  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonest  purposeB.  We  learn  from  Varro  that  there  were  other 
candelsB,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  oeresD.  Martial  has,  among 
his  ApophoretOy  two  different  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

AncOlam  tibi  son  dedit  lacems 
Tatas  quiB  Tigil  exigtt  tenebriis. 

and  cereus,  42), 

Hie  tibi  noctnmos  prsestabit  cereus  ignes, 
Snbdacta  est  pnero  oamque  lacerna  tao. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  lucerna.  This  is  more  plain 
from  Juv.  iii.  287,  where  Umbricius  says  of  himself  in  distinction  to 
the  WMa  lampcu  of  the  rich : 

. .  .  Quern  lona  solet  dedncere  yel  brere  lumen 
CandelflB,  cnjns  dispenso  et  temporo  filum; 

and  from  Pliny,  zxziv.  3, 6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extraragant  prices 
of  the  eanddabrcty  which  nevertheless  took  their  name  from  so  in- 
significant a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  howcTer,  mentioned  with 
lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profusion ;  and  Yiigil  (JEn, 
i.  727)  says  of  the  palace  of  Dido : 

.  . .  dependent  lychni  laqnearibus  anreis 
Incensi  et  noctem  flammie  fanalia  yincunt. 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  cammissatio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epitt, 
22,  and  the  candelsD  generally  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42;  Isidor.  xx.  10];  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10 :  /unalia  candelabra  exstantes  stimtUos  habuerunt^  quHnu 
/unktdi  figebantur.     In  Ov.  Met.  xii.  246, 

LampadibnB  densum  rapnit  fonale  oonuds. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Servius  are  probably  like  the  lychnuehi  used  at 
the  LampadedromicBf  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  dripping  of  the 
hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Lamps,  lucenuBf  are  still  extant  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
iue.  antiq.  recandttui] ;  Bellori,  LtteemoB  tepulcralea;  Passeri,  Lue, 
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/tCtUes!  ArUiekUa  cPEreoUmo,  yiii. ;  Mtu.  Borb. ;  Millin.  Jfimum.  inei. 
ii.  160. 

The  di£Perenoe  frequently  made  between  Iwsema  eubietdara, 
halneares,  tricliniares^  9epulcrale»,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  useB, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  the  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balneares,  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cubicu- 
lares,  which  last,  although  the  proper  night-lamps,  serred  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  xir.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  for  that  purpose,  but  only  giren  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  shew  that 
they  were  exclusiyely  used  in  tombs,  e.g.  sU  tibi  terra  levis  ankna 
dtUcia :  and  Diis  Manibus^  Passer,  iii.  49, 46, 61 ;  Bellor.  ii.  16.  These 
lucemsB  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the  vault, 
either  voluntarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the  deceased. 
In  Modest.  Dig.  xl.  4,  44,  Msevia  wills  tU  fnonumento  meo  aUemii 
menaibus  lucemam  accendant  et  soUennia  mortis  peragant.  See 
Petron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
testa,  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  IwsemMs  aurece,  argeniecB^ 
vitreoB  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Romulus  and  Remus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  hr 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  *made  by  particular  figtUi  sigiUatores,  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X.  See  Mus.  Borb,  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  monomyxos,  monofychnis ;  [dt'ZycAntff,  Petron.  30];  at  othere, 
several,  dimyxiy  trimyxi,  polymyxi;  \luc,  bilychnes,  OreU.  3678; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  116;  AnthoL  PaL  xii.  199] ;  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lueema 
polymiaos : 

nioBtrem  oum  tota  meis  oonviTia  flmnnniii 
Totque  geram  myxas,  una  Inoema  vocor. 

They  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  triclinia,  or  the  larger 
rooms.    In  the  Antich.  cPEreol.  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  wicks,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a  flkiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 

See  Juren.  yi.  305 : 

Qamn  bibitnr  concha,  qnmn  jam  Tertigme  ieettuii 
Ambnlat  et  g^eminiB  exsorgit  menaa  Inoernis. 

Petron.  64. 

The  bronze  lamps  were  still  more  elegant.  Among  the  most 
tasteful  are  the  dimyxos,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  with  a 
goose ;  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given  from  the  Mus,  Borb.  ir.  14 ; 


one  with  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  dancer  with  the  Phrygian  cap 
(^AfUieh.  cPEreoL  t«  29),  and  one  with  a  Silenus.  Mtu.  Borb,  i.  1. 10. 
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Hemp,  cannabis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  used 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  I,  3),  and  the  leayes  of  a  kind  of  verbaacum, 
thence  called  <l>K6fios  Xvxvitk.  Diosc.  iy.  106 ;  Plin.  xxr.  10, 74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  StabisB  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
senred. 

Ajs  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
yessels,  in/undibtda,  haying  in  front  a  small  hole  only,  through 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.   Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  haye  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp, 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Anikh. 
etc.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mua.  Borh.  iy.  t.  58,  yii.  t.  15. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  canddahrutk^  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg.  Mn.  i,  727,  dependenlt  lychni 
laquearibus  aureis.  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  candelabra,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  yery  difierent  heights ;  from  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  eyen  seyen,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  aofiu, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Ltujema  de  specula  candelabri,  AppaL 
Met,  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Cic.  ad  Q^int.fr. 
iii.  7 ;  Mart.  xiy.  44,  Ca/nddabrum  ligneum : 

Esse  Tides  lignum:  serves  nisi  lamina,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucema  tibi. 

Petron.  95;  [Csecil.  in  Non.  iii.  74];  comp.  Athen.  xy.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  (Mus,  Pia-CUm, 
iy.  1,  5,  y.  i.  3),  [yii.  37 ;  Mus.  Borh.  i.  54] ;  and  wti^n  intended  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  of  yaluable  metals,  or  eyen  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Cic.  Verr.  iy.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronze  [CSc. 
Verr.  iy.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  thii 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronze  manufacture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lychiwcki)^£oT  the  lampadaria,  in 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees,  were 

the  inTentions  of  a  later  age 

eonsiBted  of  three  and  sometimes 
four  pieces— the  foot,  the  shaft, 
and  the  dkcus  or  plate.     The 
Blender  shaft  was  usually  fluted, 
and  rested  on  three  feet  of  anl- 
malss  aboTO  which  was  some  leaf- 
ornament— —it  terminated  in  a 
cafHtaly  on  which  was  a  kind  of 
rase,  covered  by  the  plate  bear- 
ing  the  lamp.   Sometimes  a  bead 
or  figure  was  abore  the  capital, 
and  supported  the  plate,  as  is  the 
caae  in  the  Mu§.  Barb,  ir.  t.  57, 
and  in  the  accompanying  engray- 
i^g. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
.figina  and  Tatentom  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  and  each 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Phn. 
xxxiy.  3,  6 ;  comp.  Mueller,^^'- 
nsi,  p.  80.  Some  hare  a  second 
plate  immediately  above  the  foot, 
and  are  beautifully  ornamented. 
Th^re  were  also  Corinthian  ones, 
as  ihey  were  called,  which  sold 
at  high  prices  (Mart.  ziv.  43), 
but  Pliny  denies  that  they  were 
genoine. 

There  were  also  candelabra  so 
constructed  that  the  lamps  could 
be  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted ;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  several  holes,  into 

which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
AfUich.  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  Mub.  Borb. 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
[gal."]  14 
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a  journey :  it  was  only  threo  palms  five  inches  high,  but  could  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  from  which  the 
lamp  burned  {Mus,  Borb.  rii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  arms  vrcre 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (ir.  t  59,  Tii.  t.  30),  [in  ziii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor^s  head  serred  as  a  lamp  (yii.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria:  they  are  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mas.  Borb.  ii.  t.  13,  riii.  t.  31 ;  Antieh,  t. 
65,  8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  xxxiy.  3,  8,  Plaeuere  et  lyehnuehi  pensUes  in  ddnbris 
aut  arhorwn  modo  mala  Jerefniiwn  Jucentes,  qualis  est  in  templo  ApoU 
Unis  PaUuiniy  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pennies  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xr.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.    Mus.  Borb,  ix.  13,  tL  30, 

They  could  scarcely  haye  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  burning 
continually,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22 ;  in  c.  70,  we  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added ; 
an  act  of  extravagance  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  lucema  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  be  ntmdig 
ebria  Nicerotianis, 


[THE  LATERNiE,  LANTHORNS. 

Isid.  XX.  10 :  Latema  dicta,  quod  lucem  interius  habeat  dausam. 
Etenim  ex  vitro,  intus  redueo  Iwnine,  tU  venH  fl^xtue  non  adire  pomtf 
et  ad  proebendfim  lumen  facile  vhigue  circum/eretiur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
Plant.  Aul,  iii.  6,  30,  latema  Puniea.  The  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  pktes  of  horn.  Plaizt. 
AmpK  i.  1,  185 : 

Yoloanum  in  comii  concluBom  geris. 
Ath.  XV.  p.  699 ;  Mart.  xiv.  6,  cornea ;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plaut.  Bo/cek, 
iii.  3,  42 : 

It  magiflter  quasi  lacerna  nncto  exspretm  lioteo. 

Gic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3,  linea  latema^  though  the  reading  is  doubtfdL 
Mue.  Borb.  ii.] 
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THE    CLOCKS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  magnificence  of  the  domeBtic  ar* 
rangements  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  heetowed  on 
eyery  thing  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conyeniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  conunand  with  facility,  and  eyen  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  fiye  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Rome,  and  eyen  in  later  times  only  in  a  yery  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  diyide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Yarro,  Z.  L,  yi. 
89 ;  yi.  4, 6 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  yii.  60.  Afterwards  the  diyision  which  fol- 
lowed was  yery  inconyenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  tbey  divided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  tweWe  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelye  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  diyision  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  eyen  then  the  former  custom  de- 
riyed  from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  diyided  into  four 
watches,  still  remained  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdivided :  eight  diyisions  were  adopted,  named  by  Macrobius,  8aU  i. 
3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Oensorinus,  d$  die  not,  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
fftapera  (erqpuseulum),  prima  fax  {Inminibus  €Uieen8is)y  concuJtAa  (nox), 
intempesta  (nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  medicB  noetia  inclu 
natiOf  gaUiciniurny  ccmticvnium,  diluculum,,  [See  also  Yarro,  L.  L,  yi. 
6,7;  Isidor.  y.  31.]  Still  eyen  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
diyided  into  twelye  hours.  P.  Rose,  A,  7.  On  this  account  a  faulty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  yariable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  the- 
equinoxes,  their  eleyenth  hour,  for  instance^  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  inn- 
ter  solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  past  fire  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Roman  hours  with  oiu^  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  be  correct.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  table 
giyen  in  Ideler's  Lehrbttch  d,  Chronologie,  and  in  the  Handbue^ 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  **  it  giyes  the  length  of  the  Romaa  day  in  onr 
equi-form  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Csesar's  regulation  of 
the  Calendar."* 


Day  of  the  Tear. 

23  December     - 

Length  of  the  Day. 

houn.  mia. 
8      54 

6  February 
23  March 

" 

9      60 
12 

9  May 
25  June 

^ 

14  10 

15  6 

10  August 
26  September    - 
9  November     - 

- 

14     10 
12 
9     50 

In  order  to  giro  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Roman  houn  with  ours, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Roman. 

In  Winter. 
•ec  houn.  nlB.     see* 

7  33 

30  8  17     30 

9       2 

30  9  46     30 

10  31 

30  11  15      30 

12 

30  12  44      30 

1  29 
30                            2  13      20 

2  53 
30                           3  42     30 

4     27 

This  division  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendars  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  different  months,  given  according  to  eq[m- 


bour. 
1 

In  Summer. 

hoMM.  mln. 
4      27 

2 

5 

42 

3 

6 

58 

4 

8 

13 

6 

9 

29 

6 

80 

44 

7 

12 

8 

1 

15 

9 

2 

31 

10 

3 

46 

11 

5 

2 

12 

ofth 

6 
eday  7 

17 
33 
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noctial  houra.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Ccdendarium  rutHcvm  Fameria^ 
num,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Qr»T.  Tket.  anUq,  E<ym,  viii.,  with 
Oreini's  explanations ;  and  in  Mus,  Borb,  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contains 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  tera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  In  Graer.  97 ;  Ideler, 
Handbuch  d,  Chron.  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itselfy  whether  in  giving  the  hour,  as  hora  setttc^  fuma,  deeima,  the 
current,  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant,  (S.  Saimas.  on  VopUc.  Flo' 
rian,  6, 634 ;  Exerc.  ad  SoUti.  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nona 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  threes  or  was  equiyalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
bouiB  are  only  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  howoTer^ 
numbers  were  engraved.  Varro,  L,  L.  vi.  4:  meridies  ab  00,  quod 
medUu  dies,  D  amiiqai,  non  R  in  hoe  dieebaiU,  ut  Prameite  inemun  in 
solaria  vidi,]  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  first  hour  would  be  already  elapsed*  and  hora  prima  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4»  quintd 
dum  Unea  tangitur  umbra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock.]    When,  on  the  other  hand^  Martial,  iv.  8,  says. 

Prima  salatantM  atqne  altera  oontinet  hon, 

Ezercet  tmlom  tertia  caiisidiGCM. 
In  qnintam  Tarios  extendit  Boma  labores; 

Sezta  qnies  lassis,  septima  finis  erit. 
Suffidt  in  nonam  nitidis  octaya  palnstris; 

Imperat  ezstmctos  Ihuigere  nona  toros. 

it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  ccenoy  hora  nona  coenare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hourl 
The  same  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.    AnthoL  Pal.  z.  43 : 

^E^  Apai  fiox^ot^  hcavtS^aTaif  ai  dk  fieT*  airrdv 
Fpdfifiaai  itiKvvfitvai  ZH9I  Xeyovai  fipoToTv, 

For  the  letters  a — r  would  fall  to  the  first  six  hours,  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny,  (vii.  60),  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Rome 
imtil  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  (about  460  a.  u.  c), 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander,  or  his  scholar,  Anazimenes,  about  600  years  before 
Christ.  See  Ideler,  Lehrh.  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Fabius  Yestalis,  relates. 
Yarro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  de  d,  nat,  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Valerius  Messala  bring  to  Rome  the  first  san-dialy  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catina,  a.  u.  c.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fragment  of  the  Bceotia,  or  Bi$  com- 
pre$8a  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

nt  ilium  dii  perdant,  primus  qui  horas  reperit, 
Quique  adeo  primus  statuit  hie  solarium — 
Nam  me  puero  yetus  hie  erat  solarium,  etc 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Plautus.     This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Pimic  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  f^om  Sicily  to  Rome,  had  one  great  and  natural  incouTe- 
nience,  as  Pliny  says :  nee  eongra^bant  ad  horas  ejus  Imem ;  paru- 
enmt   tamen  eis  annis  undeeerUum;   donee  Q.  Mareius  PhU^ppua^ 
dUigentius  ordinatum  juxta  pasuU.    Consoiin.  23.]     These  eariiest 
sim-dials  were  eridently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  mSXor. 
The  old  sort,  or  yv^fjMv,  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Romans  adopted 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  Greeks,  (see  Becker's  Charieles,  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  173,  note  3).     Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Rome, 
viz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Martins,  with  the  inscription,  Soli  dom$tn 
dedit ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.    Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  H,  N. 
XXZyL  10.     The  sun-dials,  horologva  solaria^  or  scioiherica  [solaria 
alone,  Varro,  i.  L,  vi.  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  forms.    Comp.  Yitr.  ix.  9 ;  [Isid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Emesti,  dt  solariis,  and  Clavis  Ciceron. ;  Pitture  d^Erecl.  iii.  337 ; 
Martini,  Ahh,  v.  d,  Sonnenuhren  d.  AUen, ;  Van  Beeck  Calkoen,  ZKsa. 
Math.  ant.  dt  horologiisvett.  seioiherids  s  Mus,  Borb.  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.    Vitr.  ix.  8 :  Omnium  autem  Jigurarum  deseriptionumque 
earum  efeetus  unus,  uM  dies  aiquinoctialis  hrumaUsque  itemque  soUti" 
tialis  in  diwdedm  partes  asqualiter  sit  divisu^s.     [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two,  at  least,  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  flat  one ;  which  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  rod.    The  first  was  found  at  Tusculum,  in 
1741.    Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.   Avellino  (deser,  di  una  easa,  pp.  29, 82,  60) 
gives  copies  of  two  sun- dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals.     The  hour-lincs  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  segments  of  two 
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eirdee.    The  mid-day  line  m,  which  is  someUmeB  longer,  somedmes 
shorter,  is  cut  by  another  line  running  from  East  to  West,  upon  the 


Midday. 


Midnight 

intersections  of  which  with  the  hour-lines  the  shadow  of  the  gno- 
mon  g  must  fall  at  fixed  times.  On  these  intersecting  points  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modern  fashion,  the  corresponding 
Boman  hours  being  giyen  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour,  (between  6  and  7,  and  6  and  6),  the  shadow 
fal]&  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  5.] 

On  dull  days  there  was  still  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
the  time  of  day,  until  cUpaydroi  became  known;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand- 
glasses, since  the  water  contained  in  a  yessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  jcttdcia  (avX<$r,  if^fuS^),  see  Becker^s 
CharidUy  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  also  called  M>2a« 
rta.  Cic.  dt  not,  d.  ii.  34:  Solarium  vel  defcriptum  vel  ex  aqwk. 
[Censorin.  23 ;  P.  C,  Ncuiea  cemor  sx  aqtta  /ecU  horarium,  quod  et 
ipswn  ex  consuetudine  noBcendi  a  96U  horcu  solarium  coeptum  vocari."] 
So  the  clepsydra  was  also  called  ytwfwp  by  the  Greeks.    Ath.  iL 
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p.  42.  The  depsydm  mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  not  trimflp> 
renty  the  use  of  glaas  bemg  then  rery  reBtricted.  lAter,  this  the 
most  fitting  material,  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was»  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  (yii.  69)»  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica^  in  the  year 
695  A.  u.  c. ;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lehirh.  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  mere  dqMydra,  as  it  is  named 
horoloffium  by  Pliny,  and  horarium  by  Gensorin.  de  die  not.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  inrention 
of  Gtesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that  ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  AthensBus,  ir.  174,  relates)  lire  under  Pto- 
lemseus  Erergetes  11.,  but  perhaps  under  the  first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  eaxlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  ▲.u.c.  The  latter  guppo- 
sition,  deriyed  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  given  by  Beckmann,  {Beitr,  z.  Oesck.  d.  Erfimd,  i.  284,) 
appears  quite  unnecessary;  for  Ptolemy  YII.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  a. u.c,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  later,  and  oren  then  Gtesibios  could  rery  easily  belong  to 
his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horarium,  which  after  all  only  signify 
hour-measures.  Pliny  evidently  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  water-clock.  His  words  are,  Etiam  turn  tamen  nubUo  m- 
eertcd  /itere  horcB  usque  ad  proofhnum  lustrxtm.  Tune  Scipio  Nanea 
collega  Lcenatis  primue  aqua  divisit  Jiaras  asque  noctium  ac  dierum^ 
idque  Jiorologiw/n  sub  tecto  dieavit  anno  urbis  dzgy.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly  was  not  a  single  clepsydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  several  of  variouB 
size,  or  a  larger  vessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  which 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  be  perceived?  This  last 
<49pears  to  be  what  Sidon.  Apoll.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep.  ii.  9,  nimtius  per  spatia  elep^dras  horttrum  incretMnia 
servans.  Ideler's  remark  after  Beckmann,  that  cUpsydraa  ware  not 
known  to  the  Romans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  eaums 
corruptee  eloquentice ;  they  are  not  even  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time,  (28).  Primus  tertio  considatu  Cfti.  Pompeius  adsirinxitf  impo-^ 
stUtque  veluU/renos  eloquewticB.  On  this  account,  dqfsydrce  were  no 
doubt  given  them,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep,  ii  11,  says,  dixi  horis  pcene  quinqtte,  nam  dmo^ 
decim  clepsydrisj  qucu  spaiiosissimas  aceeperam  (they  were  difierent 
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ones  then)  sunt  addita  qiuOuor,  Others  read,  nam  elepsydrce  vigintiy 
and  this  oertamly  accords  better  with  the  karis  quinque ;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  cUptydra  would  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour, 
BO  that  qaatuor  vigvnH  eUp9ydra6  made  up,  doubtless,  pcsne  horcts 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  yi.  35,  yiii  7.  [Lyd.  de  mag.  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  ratiane  temp&ris  ad  perarandum  injud.  puhl,  apud  Roma- 
noi.}  These  clepsydres  were  naturally  placed  in  priyate  houses 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam.  zri.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gkun  et  Ubro$  miitam.  TJip.  Dig.  xzxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
likasy  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3296;  Censorin.  23;  Yarro,  L.L.  yi.  4;  Lyd.  de  mag. 
iii.  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Roman  dirision  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in- 
▼ented  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  yarious  hours,  Vitr.  iz.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contriyances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
dook. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  clepsydra, 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.    Mart.  viii.  67 : 
Honu  qninqne  puer  noodiim  tiU  nunclat,  et  ta  ^ 
Jam  oanviTa  milii,  CaNOiane,  yeniB. 

Juven.  X.  216: 

. . .  daniore  opns  wt,  ut  Motiat  auris, 

Qnem  dicat  yeniflM  poer,  qnot  nuDCiet  horaa. 

The  stupid  Trimalehio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  horologiums  and  a 
buccinator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.    Petr.  26. 
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THE   LIBRARY. 

THAT  an  eztensire  library  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 
learned  and  celebrated  Roman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  aud 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastes 
of  its  owner.  What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  individuals,  who  cultirated  or  patronized 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  eren 
though  its  owner  neyer  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosopher, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  An.  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library:  quorum 
dominua  rnx  iota  vita  stia  indices  perUgit.  He  ridicules  those  qtmbut 
volwniwum  mAorum/ronies  maxima  plcicent  tUtUique  ;  and  concludes : 
jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  thermas  bibliotheca  quoqrn  tU  neeeaaarium 
domua  omamenhim  escpoUtur,  Ignoscerem  plane,  si  e  studiorum  ninUa 
cupidine  ariretur;  nunc  ista  exquisita  et  cum  imoffinibus  suis  descnpia 
SQCrorum  opera  ingeniorum  in  speciem  et  cuUum  parietiun  compa- 
rantur,  Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  foUy,  in  a  particular  treatise,  IIp6s  anaifkvrow  jcal  vokka  fitfikia 
wvovfifimy ;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proverbs :  viBrfKot  6  mBtficos  nav  xp^^^  ^XO  ovftfioKof  and,  6yos  Xvpas 
oKoUts  Kip&v  TCL  mra,  Gomp.  Mart.  v.  51.  Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace, 
(Epist,  i.  18,  109),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  Gallus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture,  may  be  inferred  from  Vitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraries.  According  to  Him  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi.  7) : 
Cfubicula  et  Bibliothecai  ad  orientem  spectare  debent ;  usue  enkn  matu- 
tinum  postulat  lumen:  item  in  btbliotheds  liM  non  putre$cent.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  further  arrangements 
by  the  excavations  in  Herculaneum,  which  have  led  to  the  dilf^ 
covery  of  an  ancient  library  with  its  rolls.     Around*  the  walls  of 
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this  room  were  cupboards,  not  much  above  tbe  height  of  6  man,  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  served,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa- 
dons.  That  discovered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  man 
oould,  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  sid6. 
See  Winkelm.  Amn,  z,  Oetch.  der  Bank.  W.  i.  401 ;  Martorelli,  de 
rtgia  ihisca  caiamarioy  i.  xl.  iPhUasophieal  TrantaetUma,  1762,  p.  71 ; 
17M,p.  634.] 

The  iKxasional  observations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  very 
well  with  the  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Vitruvius  (vii. 
Prmf.  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms ; 
e  eertis  armariis  infinita  vohtmina  eckunt,  Yopisc.  Tcieit,  8,  habet 
bibUotheca  Ulpia  in  armario  sexto  Ubrum  eUphanHnumy  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  ParieH  (cubiculi)  in  hibliotheccB  ipeciem  arma- 
rium interiwn  ett,  quod  non  UgmdoB  Ubros,  ud  lectitandos  capit. 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall- cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  9,  armor. 
bibUoih. ;  Ulp.  Dig,  zxzii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards  were 
provided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
{TSxmq,  iz«)  speaks  generally  not  of  arma/ria^  but  of  Ucto  iefnu$ 
eaot^Tucta  heulamenUh  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
tcrimoy  is,  however,  erroneous.  Respecting  the  scrinia,  see  the  fol- 
lowing Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  uses  for  them 
the  expression  fortUij  which  may  however  mean  simply  movable 
depositories.  Martial  very  significantly  calls  them  nkU  (i.  118, 15; 
vit.  17, 5) ;  and  the  comparison  with  a  columbarium  was  certainly 
very  obvious. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial,  (ix.),  where, 
in  the  first  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turanius,  we  read :  Epigramma^  quod  extra  ordinem 
paginarvm  est,  ad  Stertimum^  elarissimum  virum^  seripsimuB,  qui 
imaginem  meam  ponere  in  bibliotheca  sua  voluit.  So  also  in  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Pans.  i.  18,  19.  (olioj- 
fiara)  ayakfuuri  KtKoafjaiiUva  koi  ypaffnus'  Karmirai  d'  is  aM  fii^Xla, 
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They  not  only  deidred  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contempoFaiiet, 
but  as  Pliny  says,  gum  inuno  eUam,  quce  wm  rnnt,  fingwUwr  patri- 
uniqm  dmderia  nan  tradUoB  vfdtui,  9icut  in  Homero  eoeaU.  Statues 
atsoy  of  the  Mosesy  for  instance,  were  placed  there,  (Oic.  Fam,  in. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  oreatiTe  intellect  presided; 
her  statae  or  bnst,  mMa  Mmarva,  (Juven.  iii.  219),  giTing  to  die 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  pnxposes  of  the  library,  not  cmly  to  8iq)erintend  it,  but 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slaves  were  kept,  who  b^onged  to  the  larger  class  of  the 
Ubrarii,  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  Bcribm.  As 
snch,  howerer,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  £rom  the  taribm 
pubUcif  who  were  Uberij  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  from  the  UbliopdaBf  who  were  also  called  UbraariL  Comp. 
Eschenbaoh,  de  sert&it  veU.  m  Polen,  the$,  tom.  iii. ;  Emesti,  CSov. 
Cic.  s.  7.  eeriba.  Among  the  sertto  kept  by  a  private  indindaaly  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  {Aram  a  shidiii — ab  ipuioUBf  and 
a  bibliatheoa:  but  whether  the  connexion  of  the  two  words,  ti6ra- 
riu8  a  biblcihBca^  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptaons 
it  generally  runs,  Ubrarius  et  a  bibUoiheea;  and  the  latter  would 
then  hare  been  the  one  who  hdd  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used,  ^le 
librarii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  anUquarii  also.  Cod.  Theod.  ir.  8,  2.  Still  the  exphnation 
giTon  by  Isid.  Orig.  tL  14,  Librarii  Hdsrn  et  anUquarii  ftocemtwr: 
Bed  Ubrarii  Mfftf ,  qui  et  nova  et  Vetera  acribwntj  anftg^tfom,  qui  tanlum* 
vnodo  veterOf  unde  et  nomen  eiunsenmtf  can  haxdly  be  deemed  tfae 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Roman  text  began  to  pass  into  the  running  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  €mtiqua  et 
recondita  verbot  (Suet.  Aug,  86),  were  caUed  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  ttpxaurypAf^  and  mXAc 
ypdfjiot. 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  rolls. 

On  this  subject,  see  Lipsius,  de  bibliothede  tyntagma^  uL ;  Lo* 
meier,  de  bibUath»ei»i  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  riew  very  aim- 
portant.)  [Geraud,  Sur  lee  Uvree  dam  l^antiquUS^  partieulOnmemt 
ehez  lee  Romains,] 


EXCURSUS  n.     SCENE  III. 


THE  BOOKS. 


SGHWABZ,  in  faiB  learned  diflsertation,  Db  cmamaait  Ubrontm 
ofud  veUreB  uKUOiSj  has  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
fofrm  of  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  eren  after  his  labo- 
rious enquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained;  and  the  rolls  that 
have  been  discoTered  in  Herculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  hare  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  <id  TQmll. 
iii.  1,  and  Elegaa  Romano,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  wr  lea  JUanuseripU 
irauvis  d  Hercul.'} 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written,  was 
the  fine  bark  (liber,  the  single  layers,  phifyrcB)  of  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
fsach  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  (ablutioX 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  (huraiica),  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Liria.     There 
were  yarious  manufactories  of  it  at  Borne :  Plin.  xiii.  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  aboTO  mentioned,  Proarimum  (nomen) 
amphitheairiecB  datum  /uerat  a  eonfeeturcB  loeo,    Ewcepit  hanc  Ro- 
mm  jPoitfitt  Kbgax  officina,  tenuatamque  euriota  irUerpolaHone  prin" 
eipalem  Jedt  e  pUbeia  et  nomen  e>  dedU,     Qiucb  non  eeeet  ita  recurata, 
in  9UO  nuumt  ampkitheatrica.    He  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  emporetiea,  was  unfit  for  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  (a  mereatcribue  eogno- 
mmcUa).     [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopiec.  Firmt 
6,  and  Boot,  ib.,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Rome;  though  papyrus  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Italy.    Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  62 :  papyrwm  ad  ehartas 
paraium.    See  Oassiodor.  Var,  xi.  38 ;  Isidor.  yi.  10,  where  seren 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.    The  chief  excellencies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  tenuitcu,  denettas,  candor,  IcBvor;  the  chief 
&ults,  which  were  remoTod  by  dressing,  ecabritia,  humor,  lentigo, 
twnia.^ 

The  narrow  strips  of  this  paper— in  the  Herculanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  paginoe,  schedas, 
which,  in  Mart.  ir.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Gic. 
Attie,  i.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  relL  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  varied.     Those  found  at  Hereulaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  are  narrower.  [Pliny 
givee  the  breadth  at  ftom  bIx  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen;  the  hieratic  eleyen;  the  Fannian  paper  ten;  the 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  £g3rp- 
tian  papyrus,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  oirXa  is  meant  single  Btrips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  Bee  Ritschl's  ZHeAieaxm- 
drin,  Biblioihek,  an  excellent  work.  Ouilandini,  Comm,  in  Plin, 
de  Pap,  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Papyrus,  parchment,  menArana  (Pergamena),  the  inven- 
tion of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  was  the  most  practical  materiaL 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  like  modem  books;  hence  Ulp.  Dig,  xrrii. 
52,  membrance  nondum  eonsutm,}  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxuL  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopisc,  Aurel.  viii.  489.  Comp.  Marc.  Oapell. 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  {Symmach  iv.  Ep,  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.  [Isid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  ahramenium  2t6raniim,  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25 :  Fit  enim  et  JiUigine  plunbus  moditf  rt$iMa 
vel  pice  exustis.  Propter  quod  ojficinaa  etiam  asdificavers^/umum  eum 
non  emittentes;  laitdatisaimum  eodem  modo  fit  e  tcedis,  Adulteraiur 
Jbmacum  bcUinearumqiieyuligine,  qtw  ad  vohunina  scribenda  uturUur, 
Sunt  qui  et  vini/cecem  siecatam  excoqnantf  etc.  Id.  xx?ii.  7,  28: 
Atramentum  librarium  ex  diluto  ^us  (absinthii)  temperatum  litera$  a 
mueculis  tuetur.  [Vltr,  vii.  10.]  Wlnkehnann's  account  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  very  well  with  this.  *'  The  Herculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appers  to  be  in  slight 
relief  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case."  We  must  conclude,  however, 
from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  s^pia  was  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.    He  says, 

Tunc  qaerimor,  craMOS  calamo  quod  p«nde«t  humor, 
Nigra  qvod  infiua  vanescat  sepia  Ijmpha ; 
Dilutas  querimur  geminet  quod  fiatula  guttat. 

Ausonius,  also  (iv.  76),  calls  the  letters  notcu/UrvcB  a^pice,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fication.  [So  Auson.  Ep.  yii.  54.  Comp.  Davy,  PkUos,  TrantcKHona, 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
nuuiipulation  to  become  yisible,  and  intended  only  for  those  ini- 
tiated into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  ike  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  flax-stalk,  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.    Hence,  Orid,  Art.  iii. 

627,  adyises, 

Tuta  qnoqne  est,  fallitqne  ocolos  e  lacte  recenti 

Litera:  carbonis  pulyere  tange:  leges. 
Pallet  et  humiduli  qiuB  fiet  acumine  Uni, 

Et  feret  occnltas  pura  tabella  notas. 

For  more  on  this  subject  see  Beckmann's  Beitr,  z.  Oesch.  d.  Er- 
find.  ii.  296.  [Avellino  describes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 

ours  with  the  8ccdprwtn  librarium  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  8;  Suet.  Vit,  2). 

The  best  sort  came  from  ^gypt,  Gnidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 

Plin.  xyi.  36,  64 ;  [Appul.  Met.  i.] ;  Mart.  xir.  38,  Fcuces  calamorum : 

Dat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellas : 

Tezantnr  reliqna  tecta  palude  tibi. 

[Auson.  Ep.  yii.  48 :  Grassetur  GnidicB  sulcus  arundinis.  Oic.  ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  discorered  at  Herculaneum,  there  is  such  a 
calamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus.  Borh.  i.  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Pompeiana,  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  have  also  been  discovered.  [PkUos.  Transact.  1768,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  above,  and  Maii;orelli,  de  regia  theca  calamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium,  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  ehartct,  or  m^embrana,  was 
written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i.  6,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 

tragedy, 

.  .  .  sammi  plena  jam  margine  libri 
Scriptns,  et  in  tergo,  necdom  finitns  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 

Scribit  in  aversa  Picens  epigrammata  cbarta, 
Et  dolet,  averso  qnod  &cit  ilia  deo. 
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For  trivial  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  cbildreoy 

they  used  material  which  had  already  writing  on  one  side.     The 

passage  in  Hor.  Epigt,  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  thia^ 

may  eyidentiy  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  words 

of  Martial,  ir.  86,  on  directing  his  book  to  Apollinaris,  cannot  be 

misunderstood : 

Si  damnaTerit,  ad  Salariomm 
Curras  soinia  protinus  Ucebit, 
Inyena  pueris  arande  charta. 

Such  Opisthographa,  (Piin.  Epist.  iii.  6)  generally  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fiiir  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  howeyer,  of  no  value,  they  would  rob 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  called  pcdtmpsestm.  Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18.  Comp.  Catull.  zzii.  4. 
Hence  Mart  iv.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 

Nod  poesunt  nostros  mults,  Fanstine,  litnra 
Emendare  jocos ;  una  litura  potest. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  safironu 
Luc.  irphs  auraid.  iii.  113:  koi  dk€i(l>€i£  r»  Kp6K^  xal  t;^  f^^p^  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  pontis  bicolor  membrana  capiUiSf  and  in 
Juven.  vii.  23,  erocea  membrana  tabdloi.  Whatever  is  to  be  undffl'- 
stood  under  the  term  cednu^  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  libri  cUratu  Comp. 
Billerb.  Flora  Class.  199,)  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9, 13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  nascUwr^  quo  reliquoB  res  uncUe,  uti  etiam  librif  a 
tmei$  et  a  carte  non  lasduntwr.  Mai't.  iii.  2,  cedro  perunctus;  v. 
6 ;  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  331,  carmina  linenda  cedro.  Pen.  i.  42^  eedro 
digna  locutua.']     Ovid.  TrUt.  iii.  1, 13  : 

Quod  neqae  sam  cedro  flavus  nee  pumice  leris ; 
Erubui  domino  cultior  esse  meo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end^  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this  it 
was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hor,  epod.  18,  8,  in  fine  Ubri  umbUid  ex 
ligno  aut  oese  fieri  eolebant.]  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umbi- 
licus. See  Winkelm.  ii.  231 ;  Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  8 ;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umbUicum  adduceref  (Hormoe)f  and 
jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbUicosy  support  this  supposition.  Hie 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  disc ;  but  if  we  oonnder  that  Martial,  in  recounting  the  various 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  book»  always  mentiiMis  nmbiliei,  and  nerer 
oomua — though  this  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Oridy  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  ad^ted — (see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  conyinced  that  both  tenns 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart  iii.  2,  calls  the  umbilici  pieth 
so  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus also  says,  pingantur  eomua.  The  most  any  one  can  assume  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  r,  6, 15,  may  be  quoted : 

Que  cedro  deoorata  purpuraque 
Nigris  pagina  creTit  umbilicis. 

Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  explieitfu 
u$que  ad  ma  eomua  liber,  is  equiyalent  to  iy.  90 :  Jam  pervenimta 
utgue  ad  irnibUieos. 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were  for 
an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  kovtokiov. 

Before  this,  howeycr,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  geminoe  /rontes,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  umbilici  or 
comua.  p^rt.  i.  67fJron8pumieata;  llS,  raawn  pumice ;  viii.  72; 
CatuU.  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing such  knobs,  and  that  no  ^trace  of  them  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Herculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  tiie  beautiful  yellow  of  the  lutum^  ItUec^ 
{Genista  tinctorial  Linn.)  This  envelope  (not  a  eapsa)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  dt^^c/Do,  and  by  the  Romans  membrana. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toga,  [iii.  2 ;  viii.  72,  murice 

euUus  ;  i.  67 : 

Nee  mnbiUcis  cnltos  atqne  membrana.] 

The  Greek  o-irrv/Sac  is  something  similar.  Gic.  Attie.  iv.  5.  Hesych. 
avrrvfiaij  dtpfxarivai  (rroXoi.  Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cuUus  sindone  non  quotidiana.  See  the  wood- cut  in 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  tide,  tUuku,  index,  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  zed  colour,  coecum, 
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or  mtmtMn,  pi^art.  xii.  3,  quid  tUidum  poscia.  Sen.  de  Tranq,  An*  9* 
indices*  Cic.  ad  Au.  iy.  4,  5,  orcXXv/9ovr,  see  p.  331] ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkebnann,  242,  denies  that  the  rolls  were  bound;  at  least  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Herculaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  xiy.  36,  says,  Scrirdum : 

OoxMtrictos  nisi  das  mihi  libellofl, 
Admittam  tineas  tracesque  blattas; 

but,  not  to  mention  that  others  read  cons^mctosy  it  is  not  yery  dear 
how  the  co7i9tringere  could  serye  as  a  protection  against  the  Hneoe 
and  bUutm,  So  that  this  one  passage  offers  no  positiye  proof. 
[Herzberg  explains  constrictos  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  42,  quoB  (ars)  rem  diaaolutam  conglutinaret,  et  corutringeret ;  but 
there,  conttringere  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smooihe.  In  Plin. 
xiii.  12,  26,  constringere  means  merely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  constrietoa  is  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  preyent 
yermin  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  coyer  its^, 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  tomtit. 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  tho  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  Tibullus,  iii.  1,  9 : 

Lntea  sed  niTeam  involvat  membmiA  Ubellum, 

Pumex  et  canas  toadeat  ante  comas : 
Sammaqae  prsptezat  tennis  fastigia  charts, 

Indicet  nt  nomen  litera  facta  menm: 
Atqne  inter  geminas  plngantur  comna  frontes ; 

Sic  etenim  comtum  mittere  oportet  opos. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg.  Rom.f  that  it  should  be  read  tenuis  charta :  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  index,  and  the  book  was  rolled  up  in  a  membrana, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  haye  been  upon  the  charta  itself,  or  the 
membrcma  would  haye  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 

The  description  in  Oyid,  Trist.  i.  1,  5,  is  more  complete : 

Neo  te  purpnreo  velent  vaccinia  fuco: 

Non  est  conyeniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
Nee  titulus  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetnr, 

Candida  nee  nigra  comna  fronte  geras. 
Neo  fragili  geminie  poliantnr  pumice  frontea, 

Hirsutus  passis  ut  Tideare  comis. 
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snd  that  of  Martial,  iii.  8,  most  comprehensire  of  all : 

Cedro  nnnc  lioet  amboles  perunctiUy 
Et  frontifl  gemino  decena  honore 
Pictis  laxorieriB  nmbilicis; 
£t  te  purpora  delicata  relet, 
£t  oocoo  rubeat  superbns  index. 

Compare  i.  67,  yiii.  72,  [r.  6.    CatuU.  xzii: 

. . .  cfaartiB  regis,  novi  libri. 
Not!  umbilici,  lora  rabra,  membrana 
Durecta  plambo  et  pmuice  omnia  sqnata.'] 

Lastly,  Lucian  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  Ilp6t  JaraiitvTov, 
ill.  p.  113,  Tiva  yap  cXirida  ical  oMs  ?x®y  tig  ra  fitPkla  ical  oytX/rrccr 
acl,  mi  duucoXk^,  jcol  ntpurnirrtis  koL  aktU^it  rf  Kp6K!if  Koi  r^  Kcd/9^, 
KBti  dufiOtpas  irtpiffaKXfitf  seal  dptfiaKovs  cWi^tr,  ^  drj  ri  awokavo'av ; 
and  irtfii  t£v  hr\  luaO^  (rvv6vT»p,  sub  fin.,  Swaym  yap  dxpifiw  Spoioi 
€urt  rots  KoXXUrroig  rovrois  piffXIois,  Sv  ;(pv(ro(  ftcv  ol  optfuikolj  wop- 
iPvpa  d*  €Kroa-&tP  i;  dul>$fpa. 

The  lil>rarii  were  no  doubt  chai^ged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  ir.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bibliotheeam  tneam  tui  pinwerunt  constrtteHone  et  nllybis, 
Herzberg  conjectures  constrictione.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  ConstrucHo  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newlj-written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  Tolumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  Thb  was  done  by 
the  gluHncUoreSf  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio,  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indices,  with  which  is 
connected  the  pingere,  colouring  the  back,  the  coyer,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leares,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  Ulpian,  Dig.  zxxii.  1,  52 :  Perecripti  libri  nondum 
niaUeati,  nondum  eonghuinati.^ 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.     Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  9 ;  Martial,  xir.  186 : 

Qaam  brevis  immensum  oepit  membrana  MaronemI 
Ipeins  YultoB  prima  tabella  gent. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom  I  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxy.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraring,  taken  firom  a  drawing  in  Gell's  Pom- 
peiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  the  unul  implem«nto  of  wridng,  collected  fiom  t 
great  number  of  ancient  puntings  in  the  two  ruined  citiea. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  caae,  with  a  lid,  oon- 
taining  six  booka  or  Tolomes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  easilj  distiiiguiahed.  Below  this  lies  a 
ttyliu  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlilco  thoee  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  poo  made  of  reed,  and  tlience  called 
cofamui.  Next  to  the  case  of  booka  is  the  (oMIei  or  tabula,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  sboTe  this,  where  the  stylin 
serrea  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last.  In  the  centn 
are  Been  single  rolumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  tbe  right  are  four  rolnmee,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
OQB  attached  to  the  papyrut  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  umbttiau 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  natorally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  tbem;  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  decigned 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  acconnt 
of  its  lightaecB.  Plin.  zvi.  43,  B4.  Ctqxm  or  terinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Pliny  distingulBheH  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  tmdeTstsnds  the  larger  ones.  See  Bfittig.  S<d>.  i- 
p.  102.  Hart.  i.  3,  iSerinia  da  magnit;  me  montM  una  eapU;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings,  were  pre- 
serred,  but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin.  xr.  17.  i^i 
Mart.  XL   8i    fir.   S3:   Plena  laboratU   habeat  cum   lerinia   Kbrit. 
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Plinyy  Tii.  30»  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scrinionL]     They  are 

not  unfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Roman  statues  clad  in 

the  togs.    [Suet.  Qramm,  9 :  ttatwi  ^us  ostendUur,  habitu  tedentis  ae 

paXUatOf  apporiHa  duobus  tcriniUJ]    When  a  Roman  had  need  of 

documents  in  public  business,  his  scrinium  was  carried  after  him 

by  a  slare,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 

a  capaarwu.   [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.   Gatull.  Ixyiii. 

33,96: 

Nam,  quod  scriptomm  non  magna  est  copia  apud  me — 

Hue  una  ex  mnltiB  oapsula  me  seqnitm*.] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  leetu$ 
in  the  cubiculum,  Plin.  Ep*  v.  6.  Although  euttodes  toriniorum 
were  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
them.    Martial,  i.  67 : 

Secrata  qiOBre  oannina  et  mdea  ouraa, 
Qnas  norit  imas,  Bcrinioqae  signatas 
Custodii  ipse  Tiigims  pater  thartm. 


EXCURSUS  III.     SCENE  III. 


THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

AS  soon  as  tbo  desire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literature  became 
general^  and  men  of  letters,  or  tboso  who  affected  to  be  so, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  When  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  JFV.  iii.  4,  writes,  De  bff>liotheea  tua 
GhrcBca  mpplmdoy  libris  cotnmtUandis,  LcUinis  comparand  valde 
velim  ista  conjici. — Sed  ego  mihi  ipsi  ista  per  qu>em  ogam  non  habtho^ 
neqtte  enim  venalia  sunt,  qucB  quidem  plaeeant^  etc.,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  thing  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
He  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
Hbrarii,  Leg.  iii.  20,  a  librariis  petimiu;  puhUeis  Uteris  conngnatam 
memoriam  publicam  nuUam  habemus^  and  mentions,  Philipp.  ii.  9,  a 
tabema  librarian  in  which  Olodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus, 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  Sosii,  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Episi. 
I.  20,  2,  ut  prottea  Sodarwn  pumice  levis.  Art,  Poet,  345:  Hie 
meret  cera  liber  Sosiie  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miscuit  tOile  didd.)  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
sereral  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publbher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72 ; 
xiii.  3 ;  Quinct.  Inet.  Proef. ;  and  Dorus  in  Senec.  De  bene/,  yii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themsclres,  [whence 
their  name,]  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers'  slaves,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  The  Ro- 
mans of  quality  had  also  their  slaves,  librarii,  (see  above,)  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Nep.  Att.  13;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  5;  xii.  6;  xvi.  6.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  Att,  xii.  12,  and  44 ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  {Ep.  iv.  7)  says  that 
Regulus  had  his  son's  life  in  exemplaria  tranecriptum  miUe.']  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  bibliopolas.  Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3 ;  PolL 
vil.  33,  fitfikUiP  Konnfkoif  PiPktoKatnjXoi ;  Luc.  irp6s  <lsraid.  i.  4,  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  riew,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctness.     On  this  account  Martial  vindicates  himself,  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  Tidebnntur  chartifl  tibi,  lector,  in  istia 

Sire  obsctira  nimiii,  eive  Latina  pamm : 
Nod  mens  est  error;  nocnit  librarins  illis, 

Dnm  properat  yenns  anniimerare  tibi. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking 
over  their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  Cogia  me 
eaJamo  manuque  nostra  emendare  meos  libdlos :  and  Eptst.  16 : 

Ho8  nido  licet  insfraa  yel  imo, 
Septem  qnos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 
Auctons  calamo  sui  notatos. 
Hkc  illifl  pretium  facit  litnra. 

[Cic.  €Ki  Att.  xyi.  6,  eas  ego  perspiciam,  carrigam,  turn  denique 
edenturJ] 

In  Martial's  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopoke,  had  their  shops, 
tabemcet  chiefly  about  the  ArgUetunif  i.  4,  118 ;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Victis  Sandalarius,  Gell.  zyiii.  4 :  In  Sandalario  JbrU 
apud  librarios  /uimus.  Galen,  de  libr.  tuisy  iv.  361 :  iv  yhp  rf  2av- 
iakiapitf  waff  h  ^  YrXciara  t&v  Iv  *Pa»fi27  j3i)3XiOfr«X<ia»y  ccrriy,  ff.  r.  X. 
[Li  the  Sigillarii9,  Gell.  t.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
were  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempe  solee  subire  letam : 
Contra  Cseflaria  eit  foram  taberaa, 
Scriptis  poetibns  hinc  et  inde  totis, 
Omnes  nt  cito  perleg^  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art,  Poet,  372,  refers  to :  medtocribus 
€896  poetis  non  homineif  non  diiy  non  eoncesgere  eolumnce  ;  and  more 
plainly.  Sat,  i.  4,  71, 

Nolla  taberna  meoa  faabeat,  neqne  pila  libellos; 

on  which  see  HeindorTs  remarks,    Comp.  Seneca,  Ep,  33.     [The 

sbelves  of  the  tabemse  were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 

bound.  Mart.  i«  118,  rcuum  pumice  purpuraque  cuUum;  Till.  61 : 

Nee  nmbilids  qnod  deooma  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Roma  qnas  tenet  gentes.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Basnm  pumice  purpnraqne  cnltnm 
Denariis  tibi  qnJnqne  Martialem ; 
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and  yet  this  fliBt  book  contained  119  Epigrams,  some  of  them  tole- 
rably long.    He  places  the  price  still  lower  in  Ep.  67,  where  he 

exclaims  to  a  ptagiariui^ 

Erru,  meomm  fur  aTsre  libromm. 
Fieri  poetem  posse  qui  patas  tantL 
Scriptura  quADti  oonstet  et  tomue  yilis 
Non  sex  parator,  aut  decern  sophos  nnmmis. 

And  Tryphon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
sesterces.  See  ziii.  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  heee 
una  peragit  Itbrarius  hora,  so  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.   [Sidon.  ApolL  v.  15.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  enquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
clined  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  If, 
howerer,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especiaUy 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from  the  paupertcts  imptdit  audax^  ut  vertua  Jaeerem;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  htm^lf 
to  the  great.  See  Sat.  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  JSdiles,  [Gell.  iii.  3 ;  Jut.  tuL  87,] 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authors  should  leo^Te 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  offered 
by  a  prirate  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Commenr 
tarii  eUctorwm^  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  6.  This  was,  it  is  true^  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he 
recommends  those  who  wished  to  hare  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  ir.  71 : 
Exigis  at  donem  nostros  tibi,  Qoincta,  libellos: 

Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  T^Tphon. 
"IEb  dabo  pro  nngis,  et  emam  tna  cannina  sanus? 
Non,  inquis,  fbciam  tarn  fktae.*'    Nee  ego. 

Oomp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  very  humorously  declines  lending 
them ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  clear  from  xi.  108,  when  he  dedares 
he  will  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money: 
Qnamyis  tarn  longo  poteras  satnr  esse  HbeQo, 

Lector,  adhnc  a  ma  disticha  paaea  petis. 
Sed  Lupus  nsonuB,  puerlque  diaria  poscimt. 
Lector,  soWe,  taces,  dissimnlasqne?    Vale. 

When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  budness  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  xIt.  219,  niMo9  rtfermiia  nummoB  earmma^ 
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(comp.  i.  77,)  this  must  be  underBtood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productiTe  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,],  and  y.  16,  where  he  certainly  says. 

At  nunc  conriya  est  comiBratorque  libeUaSy 
£t  tantmn  gratis  pagina  nostra  placet. 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  YirgiPs  time;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Qaul ;  for  neaeit  iocetdus  iata  meus. 
This,  howerer,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
successful.  See  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  345 ;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61 : 
Meqne  sinus  omnis,  me  manns  omnis  habet.] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  IHdl.  i.  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schottgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  librariia  et 
hibliopolis  (mtiquorum,  and  in  Poleni  SujppL  ikes.  Or.  tom.  iii.  [Sen. 
de  Ben.  Yii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor,  which  shews  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  liL  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7 : 

Qnam  multi  tineas  pascnnt  blattasque  diserti, 
Et  redimunt  soli  camdna  docta  coqni 

It  was  not  in  Bome  and  Greece  only,  or  in  the  countries  into 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  of 
Bome  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  civilized  pro- 
vinces. Hence  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  trana  mare  ewrret,  and 
Martial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spidn,  and  Britahi.  [vii.  88,  viii.  61,  x.  ^04, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  xii.  3.]  So  also,  Plin.  Epigt.  ix.  11 :  BibliopoUu  Lug- 
dimi  eese  non  puiaham,  etc  tanto  lubentnu  ex  literia  tuis  cognovi  vendi- 
tari  libelloe  nrne.  [Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  ix.  7 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  fashionable  lounges.  Gell.  xviii,  4,  ^ 
mtdtorum  homimm  ecetu.  xiii.  30,  v.  4.  See  Schmidt.  Oeeehiahte 
der  Denk-Olaubens  freiheit  in  ergten  Jahrhundert  der  Kaiser;  an  im- 
portant work.] 

[OAL.]  16 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  UL 


THE   LETTER. 

THE  Roman  of  quality,  who  even  at  his  studies  used  to  aTail 
himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slaye  in  his  oorrespondenoey  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  by  the 
want  of  public  conyeyanoes,  appears  to  haye  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slayes  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ab  eputolist  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  librariij  and  were  also  called  ad  manwai^ 
a  manu,  amanueMes,  Orell.  Inscr.  1641. 2874.  Jucundus  DomituB 
Bibuli  Ubrariiu  ad  manwn.  Orelli,  it  is  true^  makes  the  distinction ; 
libraritUf  idemque  ad  fnanum :  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Cic  Attic,  iv,  16 :  EpistolcB  nottrce  iantutn  habetU  mysterio- 
rumy  tU  eas  ne  librariis  /ere  cammittamus.  Plin.  yii.  25 :  (Gsesarem) 
epistolcu  tatUarum  rerum  quatemcu  pariter  Ubrariia  dictare  auiy  n 
nihil  aliud  ageret^  eeptenas  (accepimus).  As  correspondence  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  they  had  also  libr,  ab  qnstoli$  OroBciSf 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ab  epietolis  LaUnie,    Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  dispatched,  fiye  things  were 
required,  which  we  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plaut.  Baeeh. 
iy.  4,  64 : 

Chb.   Nunc  tn  abi  Intro,  Pistodere,  ad  Bacchidem,  atqne  effier  dto^— 
Pi.    Quid?    Chb.  Stilam,  cerain,  et  tabellas  et  Unnm. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  the  tabdke  were,  like  the  j»ii- 
giUares,  or  eodtcUli  Icodicilltu  and  codex  is  properly  plurivm  tabiUo' 
mm  cofUextua,  Sen.  de  Brev,  VlL  13 ;  Isid.  yi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  iyory  or  citrus.  Mart.  xiy.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  coyered  oyer  with  wax,  (Oyid.  Art.  Am,  i. 
437,  eera  raeis  in/uea  tabellia),  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  8tilu9.  [Isid.  yi.  8,  Ante  chartoe  et  menibranarum  town,  in  dolatit 
ex  ligno  codicellii  epietolarum  eoUoquia  scribebantur.  Oyid.  Am.  L 12 ; 
Festus  8.  v.]  They  naturally  yaried  in  size.  For  elegant  lore- 
letters,  yery  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
fid  signification,— Fittf^iani.    Mart.  xiy.  8  and  9,  VitelUam. 

Qnod  minimos  cemiB,  mitti  noa  credis  amicao. 
[Schol.  ad  Juv.  ix.  3^.]    Of  this  description  are  the  tabeUce  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  in  an  antique  painting.    Still,  letters 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.     Cic.  Fam.  yii.  18  [ad  Qu.Jr.  u.  15; 
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nip.  Dig,  zzziii.  9i  3],  and  Mart  zlv.  11,  with  the  Lemma,  Chartce 
epittolarei: 

Sen  leviter  Doto,  sen  caro  missa  sodali, 
Omnes  ista  solet  charta  Tocare  saos. 

Ab  the  smooth  Boifaces  thus  coyered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  writing  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure^  we  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  eleyated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mue.Borb. 
▼i.  t.  36,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit  such  an  elevated  border.  So 
also  in  Cell's  Pomp.  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabel1»  were  boimd  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax,  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing-earth,  crettdct,  Cic.  Ver,  iy.  9 ;  Beck- 
mann,  Beihr,  z,  Oetch.  d.  Erfind.  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Phiut  Bacch.  4,  96 : 

Cedo  tn  ceram  ac  linnm  actatmn,  a^  obliga,  obsigna  dto. 

Cic.  CiUil.  iii.  5 :  Ac  ne  Icmgwm  tit,  QuiriteSy  tahellcu  prq/erri  jum- 
fMUy  qwB  a  quo^ue  dicdxxniur  datoe.  Prirmim  ostendimus  Cethego  sig^ 
num :  cognovit.  Nos  linwn  incidimus :  Ugimust  Erat  soriptum  ipsiua 
manu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  lil>rariusy  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  preylous  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  haye  been  difficult  to  recogniso,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter^s  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plautus  himself  says 
(Bacch,  y.  78) :  nam  propterea  te  volo  scriberej  ut  pater  cognoscat 
UteroB  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  aboye,  and 
frequently.  Comp.  Oyid,  Heroid.  xy.  1 ;  Sabin.  Ep,  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii,  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M.  Lucretio.] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known,  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  yery  remote  places :  tabellarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons,  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  PhU,  ii.  31 ; 
Fam.  xii.  12,  xiy.  22 ;  Verr.  iii.  79 ;  Auet.  beU.  Hiap.  12, 16, 18.  [It 
remams  to  be  observed  that  the  above  tabellss  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally ;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.    So  the 
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Bchool-tabletSf  and  the  tabulcB  tegtamemi  (also  called  carce).  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wustemann  ad  Her.  Sat.  ii.  5, 64.  Small  tablets  (pti^ 
2ar09,  eodi^XlA^  were  used  as  pocket-books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Auson.  Epigr,  146,  hipcOena  pugiUar.  Sen.  Ep,  108.  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  leaves,  ihey  were  called  diptychif  triptyciif  or 
tripliceB.  Afartial  ziy.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silTer.  OrelL  In»cr,  3838,  pugUlare$  membranaceo$ 
own  opercuUa  eboreii,  Yop.  Toe,  8.  A  stile  (stUuBf  graphinun)  was 
attached,  (Isid.  vi.  9 ;  Martial  xIt.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writings  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Henoe  stiUun  ver- 
tare,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  72 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iy.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  prsBtors,  and  other  magistrates,  used«  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  Mends  with  yery  costly  tablets, 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  and  all  sorts  of  symbo- 
lical devices.  Symmach.  Ep,  iL  81,  y.  66,  yii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  StUich.  iu.  346. 

Qui  (k.  dentes)  seeti  fetio  in  tabalas  snroqiM  mieantw, 
loflcripti  mtiliun  onlato  Coorale  nomen 
Per  piooeres  et  mlgiui  eant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  yiii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets,  daUng  from 
167  A.D.,  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylvania.  It  is  made  uf 
fir-wood,  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

TTTTTH  the  great  loye  of  comfort  that  distiiigaished  the  upper 
V  f  ranks  of  the  Roman  world  in  Liter  times,  we  may  easQy 
imagine  that  sufficient  proyision  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, unaccompanied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Romans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modems,  their  trayeUing, 
state,  and  hackney  equipages :  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  con- 
yeyance  in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  classes, 
were  eyen  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slayes, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  haye  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are :  Schefferi,  De  re  vehicvlari  vetervm,  lib.  ii.,  in  PoUni 
thea,  t  y.,  to  which  is  appended,  2>6  vehtculis  onHquis  diatrtbe;  Beck- 
mann,  BeUr.  t,  Oesch.  d.  Erfind,  i.  390 ;  and  Ginzrot,  Die  W&gen  wnd 
Fahrwerke  der  Ghriechen  und  RSmer  und  and.  aU.  V^Us,  2  yols.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  adyantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
xx>uld  wish.  Concerning  the  lectica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect. 
i.  19;  Alstorph.  De  Uctidt  veterum  diatribe^  with  the  Diasert,  de 
lectis. 

The  Lectica. — We  haye  here  to  discuss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city:  concerning  the  lecHca  Jundfria^  see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
Uchu  in  its  chief  points — at  all  eyents  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  pluteue.  It  was  a  frame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  pulvinar^  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  yery  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  Gellius  (x.  3),  which  haye  been  adduced  as 
preying  their  use,  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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different.  It  is  generaOy  supposed  that  the  lectiose  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  uncoTered  (See  Boetdg.  Sab.  ii.  179,  200),  altboogfa 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
leotica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighius  gires  ^m  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebris,  such  as  hare  been  discovered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Qoro,  t.  Agyagf.  WancL  d. 
Pomp,  tab.  Ti. ;  Ginzrot,  tab.  Izvii.  What  Boettiger  after  Gmter 
has  giyen  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it,  (ibid.  Fig.  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  leetiem 
opm'tfBf  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  fWnn 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  form  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  corered.  Such  lecticss 
opertSB  are  mentioned  in  Cicero's  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic 
Phil.  ii.  45 :  CWn  inde  Ramam  proficiteeni  ad  AqtUnum  accederei, 
oMam  M  processU  magna  $ane  muMiudo :  ai  iife  operta  leetica  toict 
€8t  per  oppidum  tU  mortuu$.  We  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  last  words,  the  usage  of  a  lectica  operta  at  funerals.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
vehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  G.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  8,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  have 
asked,  nam  fnortuum/errent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  Ck.  48.  'Eo^oyiy 
dc  r&y  rpaxfjikow  c«e  rov  ipoptiov  vportlpasi  Aufid.  Bass.  c^.  if.  S&n. 
SuoB,  i.  6 :  Cicero  pauUum  remote  velo  postquam  armatoi  vidU,  ete. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains,  (Ueiioa  tuta  ptUe  vdogueX 
as  Bfartial  calls  it,  xi.  98 ;  for  peUis  is  the  head  of  leather.'  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  waa 
saved  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  UcticaritUf  is  related  by  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  10.  <t>op€Zom 
Konurrryov.  When  therefore,  lecticee  apertss  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  24,  Veheba^r  in  essedo  iribwntu  pUibii :  Uctore$  laureaii  ante- 
eedebantf  inter  quos  operta  lecHca  mtma  portabatWj  we  must  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  wluch  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  Cytherie^  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  These  curtiuns,  tiaid, 
were  also  called  plagoi  or  plagulcB.  Non.  iv.  361;  xiv.  6;  Suet. 
Til,  10 ;  own  inde  lectica  auferrelur,  nupeaeisee  dicitur  dimotie  pUk-' 
guUs  eodum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  lapie  epeeularis^  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  Juren.  iii.  239: 
8i  Yooat  oiBciaxii,  turba  oedente  Tehetar 
Dives,  et  iDgenti  cvrret  taper  on  Libnrno, 
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iv.  20: 


Atqne  obiter  l^get  ant  soribet  rtl  doimiet  intai, 
Narnqne  fiusit  somnum  ckiua  lectiea  fenflstn. 


Est  ratio  ulterior,  magns  si  misit  amies, 
Quae  Tehitnr  claiuo  latis  specnlaribus  antro. 

80  also  we  read  of  the  bcutema,  to  be  mentioned  preeently.  Anthd. 

LaL  iii.  183;  r<»dian8  pcOulum  gettat  utrinque  lotus:  effeminacy 

procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers. 

Jot.  i.  169: 

Qoi  dedit  ergo  tribns  patmis  aoonita^  Tehatnr 
Pensilibtis  planus,  atqae  iUinc  despioiat  nos? 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  lozury  is  to  be  fomid  in  Oic.  Verr. 
T.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage :  Nam^  ut 
fno$  Jwt  BUhynias  regHnUf  lectiea  octapharo  Jer^xjOury  in  qua  puhn- 
nut  erat  perlueidua  Hfelitensi  roaa/artus.  Ipse  aiutem  eoronam  habe- 
hoi  unam  in  eapiUy  alteram  in  coUo,  retietdumque  ad  na/res  mbi  <idmo- 
ffibat  tenuitsimo  Uno  minutis  nutcutiSf  plenum  raece.  SKe  eonfecto 
itinere  ewn  ad  cdiquod  oppidum  venieset,  eadem  lectiea  u»que  vn  evbieur 
hun  deferihatur,  [The  pulyinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Mare,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silrer,  gold  and  iTory  and 
splendid  coTorlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectiea  was  carried,  cmmtim,  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  hare  been  fastened  to  it.  Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  {Th,  ii.  278)  has  assumed,  we  leare  un- 
determined. What  Mart.  ii.  67,  says,  Reeem  eeUa  linteiique  lorisquSf 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  ttruppi  in  Gell.  z.  8 :  which  as- 
sumption accords  yery  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Grig.  xiz.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
moTeable,  from  Suet.  Cal.  68 :  Ad  primum  tumuUwn  leetiearii  eum 
€U8eribu8  in  auanlium  adeurrerwnt;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.     Jut.  yii.  132 : 

Perqne  forum  juTenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos ; 

Comp.  iii.  246;  Mart.  iz.  23,  9: 

Ut  Cannrinatiis  nostro  Sjms  assere  sadet, 
Et  mea  sit  cnlto  sella  diente  freqnens. 

Different  from  the  lectiea,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
sella  getUUoria,  According  to  Dio  Gassius,  Claudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  xcU  lUvroi  koL  hUf^p^  Kanurny^  npmros 
'P«»/uuW  €Xpi>i<raTOy  Koi  i(  tKtlpov  xol  vw  cvx  ^*  ol  ain-oKparop€g  aKXa 
Koi  ij/iciff  ol  {nrartVKSrts  bi<fipo<l>opovfu6a'  np^rtpoy  dc  Sipa  ^  re  AiJyow- 
cnw  Jeol  6  Ti/3cpiOff,  SXXoi  re  riws  h  trxiftwo^ioit  6>iroiois  al  ywaucts  h-i 
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KM  vvy  poiuCovotp  toTUf  &r*  i^povro.  But  this  account  appeazB  rery 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  In 
eonsulaJhA  pedibus  fare^  extra  consuUxbwm  9cepe  adoperta  9dla  per 
publicum  incessit,  and  that  Dio  Cassius  himself  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  earlier  period^  the  di(f>pos  KOTatrrtyog ;  xlvii.  23,  IyI.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Thus  Martial  (ir.  5l)  says : 

Cmn  tibi  non  esBent  sex  miUia,  Caadliane, 

Ingenti  late  vectiu  es  hezaphoro. 
Postqnam  bis  dedes  tribuit  dea  coeca,  dniimque 

Bapenmt  nummi,  tactaa  es,  ecce,  pedes. 
Quid  tibi  pro  mentis  et  tantis  laadibns  optem? 

Di  reddant  sellam,  CaBciliane,  tibi. 

But  the  ingens  hexapkoron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  afterwards  sella;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Claudius,  (Suet.  CI.  35),  that  they  were 
different :  VuUorea  ne  per  ItcUicB  opptda,  nisi  aut  pedibus,  aut  sella, 
out  lectica  ira^rent,  monui^  edicto  ;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 
thus(xi.  98): 

Lectica  nee  te  tata  pelle  veloque, 

Nee  yindicabit  selle  ssBpiiis  dausa. 

and  X.  10:  Lecticam  sellamve  sequarf  [Suet.  Dom.  2:  seUam  ejus 
flkj  fratris,  quoties  prodirenty  lectica  sequebatur.  Sen.  de  Brev.  Vit. 
12.]  As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 
mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  uncoTered  easy 
chair;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  Cselius  Aurelianus,  i.  5, 
(quoted  by  Scheffer),  opposes  the  cathedra  to  the  sella  Jertcrioy  (also 
portatoria),  [The  elder  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Borne. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5;  Lampr.  Hdiog.  4.] 

The  lecticoB  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slaves,  according  as 
they  varied  in  size.  An  ingens  lectica  required  six  or  eight  ^/»- 
cariiy  and  was  called  hexaphoront  or  octophorouy  (Juv.  i.  64),  sexta 
cervice  ferri.  We  have  already  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 
account  of  The  Slaves;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  purpose  their  own  slaves,  [Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  49,]  who  were 
clad  in  a  distinct  red  livery,  Canusince  rufosy  canusinati.  See  Bott. 
Sab,  ii.  206.  In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  have  been 
customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  CanusinoHs  muliombus.  Suet. 
Ner,  30.  Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Castra  lee- 
ticariorum,  in  the  fourteenth  region  trans  Tiberim,  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere  also.  See  P.  Victor.  De  reg.  Urb.  in  Choev.  thes,  iii.  49, 
and  Onuphr.  Panv.  Descr.  Urb,  Bom,  312;  Juv.  vi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  when  the  lectica  came  mto  fashion  in  Rome, 
is  best  answered  with  Lipsins, — ^most  probably  after  the  yictory 
over  Antiochus,  when  this^  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luxoriesy 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  Plautusf  silence,  (especially  AuL  iii.  5, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muU, 
mulioneSf  vehhula  are  mentioned,  while  lecHea  is  omitted),  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  (AuL)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Epid,  ii.  2,  several 
new  fashions  were  not  introduced;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  C. 
Gracchus,  in  Gell.  z.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  inyalids  (Dio  Cass.  Irii.  17.  Suet.  Tib.  30.  Col.  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  howerer,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  became  (Suet.  CUxucL  28,  Ccu.  43.  LeeHcarum  wum 
nki  eertis  persanis  et  cBtatibus  perque  certos  diet  ademit.  Dom,  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  the  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  sacra, 
ludij  dies  festiy  et  pro/esHy  Liv.  v.  25,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  lex  Oppia,  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  tnuUer  plus  semu/nciam  auri  haberet,  neu  vestimento  versicohri 
uterehiTf  neu  juncto  vekieulo  in  urbe  oppidove,  out  proprius  inde  miUe 
pcusus  nisi  sacrorum  publieortun  causa  vekereHtr.  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  dies  fesH  and  pro/esti,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  have  the  more 
annoyed  the  Roman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
sufifer  any  such  restriction ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triumphar 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests,  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  16 ;  Plin.  Pan.  92 ;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  Uter 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Claud  26;  Cap.  Ant.  PhU. 
23 ;  Vop.  Aurd.  5.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.    It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  inter- 
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diet  waa  not  strictiiy  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep,  66 :  /n  m  qwB  me 
iine  cwocaiiane  eircunutrepunt  eseedas  traiMcurrenUs  pono  et  Jabrmn 
inquUifwm  et  serrarwm  vieinum,  cnU  huncy  qui  ad  metam  tudatUem 
tabuloi  eaeperibwr  et  tibiae:  where,  the  meta  eudane^  near  which 
Seneca's  house  Uy,  shews  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baue,  but  of  Borne.  So  in  Jut.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  iraneUue  areio 
wcorum  in  JleaM  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Rome.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  momiug;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  acconnt  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr*  22 ;  Plin.  Pan,  51. — ^Plut 
qu.  Ram.  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  giro  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  different  rehides.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festiye  processions,  games  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  m  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  shew  how  they  differed  from  one 
another;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  form,  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Cisivm  [Non.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vehieuli 
biroti  genus]  t  probably  a  light  unooTered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
jouineys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  Phil.  ii.  81.  Inde 
eieio  eelerUer  ad  urbem  advectue  domum  venU  eapite  invohUo;  Rose. 
Am,  7,  decern  horis  noetumis  sex  et  qmnquaginta  nUUia  paseuum  emit 
pervokmt.  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  Yentidius  Bassus,  Cataiea. 
Virg.  yiii.  3,  Volantis  impetus  eisU.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  yiii  6,  calls  it  a  trijuge. 

The  Essedum,  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels:  see  Unperti  ad  Juven.  iy.  126,  [Cees.  BeU,  OaU.  iv.  33;  Viig. 
Oeorg.  iii.  204 : 

Belgica  vel  moUi  meliuB  feret  esseda  coUo. 
Prop.  ii.  1,  86 : 

EsMda  caalatiB  Biste  Britanna  jugis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  jounieys, 
Auic.  yi.  1 :  Vediius  verdt  mihi  obviam  cwn  duobus  essedis  et  rMa 
equis  juneta  et  lectiea  et  familia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnus  nebulo,  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  have  to  pay,  if  Curio's  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  PhiL  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carnage,  not  essentiaUy 
differing  from  the  clslum,  and  was  also  used  espedally  for  s 
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journey.  Hence  Orid  says,  when  he  inTites  Corinna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  (Amor,  ii.  16,  49) : 

Paryaqae  qnam  primnm  rapientibiis  esseda  iw^nwM 
Ipsa  per  admiBMW  conoute  lora  jabas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Flaccns  was  to  take  with  him  to 
Spam(x.  104): 

Altam  Bilbilin  et  tunm  Salonem 

Qninto  fonitan  essedo  Tidebis. 

We  perceiye  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two-wheeled.  See  Sueton. 
Ccd.  15.  This  yehicle  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  times  of  Rome, 
LiT.  i.  34, 48 ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  FatL  i.  619 : 

Nam  prioB  Amoniaa  matres  carpenta  Tehebant : 
Hjbbc  qaoque  ob  ETandri  dicta  parente  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Liyy, 
could  not  at  that  time  haye  had  a  coyer.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  haye  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  we  may 
assume  of  the  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  coyered  state-carriage, 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festiyals,  and  ciilled  carpentwm  pompati- 
ewm^  Isid.  zx.  12;  Suet.  Col,  15;  Clatid,  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  trayelling.  Prop.  iy.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state- 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.    Comp.  Juyen.  yiii.  147 ;  ix.  132. 

The  PUentum  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Liyy,  y.  25: 
honoremque  ob  earn  muni/icentiam  ferunt  mcUronU  hdbitwnf  ut  pUento 
ad  sacra  ludosque,  carpevUis  fesU>  prqfegtoque  uterentur.  And  ihey 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  FoU,  zxx.  t3rr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Hdiog.  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  being  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pUenhim  merely  haying 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xz.  12,  expressly  states.  Seyeral  authors  assert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.    Sery.  ad  Virg. 

JEn,  yi.  666 : 

—  oaste  dacebant  sacra  per  nrbem 
PUentls  matres  in  moUibns. 

Festus.  8.  V,  Prud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Ginzrot  seems  to  haye  giyen  correctly,  (Plate 
zzy.  1) ;  [Lucan,  i.  426 : 

£t  docilifl  rector  oonstrati  Belga  covini.] 

but  there  were  also  conyeyances  at  Rome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  pofiBibly,  like  our  can,  perfectly  closed  on  three  sidee,  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  muUo,  but  the  peivon 
sitting  in  the  carriage  drove  the  horses  or  mules  himself,  as  we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  zii.  24 : 

O  Jacanda,  coTine^  solitado, 

Carmoa  magia  eaaedoqne  gratum 

Faoundi  mihi  muniu  .£liaiii: 

Hie  mecnin  licet,  hie,  JuTence,  qnidquid 

In  bnecam  tibi  yenerit,  loqnaria. — 

Nusqaam  mnlio;  mannuli  taoebunt,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  form,  given  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poefs  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  Rheda,  or  redo,  is 
first  to  be  mentioned.  See  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xz.  12,  qwi- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod,  Th.  viii.  5,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
hirota,']  Like  the  dsium,  the  eagedum,  and  the  covinus,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin;  [Quinct.  i.  6,  57;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  Clodius  met  Milo,  (Cic.  Mil.  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  carriage  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juv.  ill.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  iota  dornvs  rheda 
eomponitur  una;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  where  Bassus  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rheda,  omnes  beati  eopias  trahens  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rhedoB  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Carrucoj  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  i^pear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda, 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Baeaus  ibat  in  rheda,  and  then, 
nee  otioeue  ibat  ante  earrucam,  eed  tuta  /oeno  cureor  ova  portabat, 
[It  was  used  as  a  state  coach.  Cod.  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling ;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  Ner.  30. 
Lamprid.  HeUog.  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Sc«v.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 13,  carruea  dormitoria.  Paull.  Hec.  Sent.  iii.  6, 
91 ;  nip.  Dig.  xxi.  8,  38,  mtUa  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  shew 
that  it  was  generally  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Peiorritwtn  also  belongs  to  ^  class,  according  to  Feetos 
[Qumct.  i.  6,  67,]  and  Gellius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
petorritum  eet  non  ex  Qrceco  dimidiatum,  eed  totum  tranealpibut ; 
nam  est  vox  OaUioa.   GeU.  xv.  30.    Heindorf,  ad  Harat.  Sat.  i.  6. 
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103,  mentions  that  in  the  Celtic  leiicon  of  Bullet  is  to  be  found 
petoavy  or  pedwar  (four),  and  rt<  (rad)  wheel.  According  to  Schol. 
Cruq.  ad  Hot,  Epist,  ii.  1,  192,  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  serrants, 
pUenta  vekicula  matronarttmy  sicut  petorrita  Jantulctrtmi;  and  this 
agrees  yery  well  with  the  first  passage,  (Sat.  i.  6,  103),  plwreB 
calones  atque  cctbaUi  pascendij  ducenda  petorrita ;  but  we  must  not 
affirm  that  they  were  used  exclusirely  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bastema  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lee- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Isid.  xz.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv,  iy.  21 ;  AnthoL  Lot.  iii.  183. 

Aurea  matronas  daadit  bastema  padicas.] 

See  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid,  Heliog.  21. 

The  ornaments  of  the  yehicles  [especially  of  the  body,  cap9us, 
or  ploxentmh  a  Gallic  expression.  Fest.  p.  280 ;  Isid.  ib, ;  Quinct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Vitruy.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Pliny  (xxxiy.  17)  declaims  against  this  extraya- 
gance:  Ccepere  deinde  et  essedoy  et  whictUay  et  petorrita  exornarey 
timiUque  modo  ad  aurea  quoqttey  non  modo  argentea  ttaticula  inanis 
luxuria  pervenity  quasque  in  scyphie  cemi  prodigiwm  eraty  hoec  in 
vehicuHa  atteri  cultus  vocatur,  [xxxiii.  49,  carrucas  ex  argento  cas^ 
lare,']  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  immense  yalue,  as  Mart, 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aarea  quod  fundi  pretio  carmca  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud.  16:  eseedum  argenteum  sumtuoee 
Jabric<xtufn  ac  venale  ad  Sigillaria  redimi  conddigtie  coram  imperavit. 
[Yop.  Aurel.  46 ;  Paul.'  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze,  (see  Inghirami,  Monum,  Eiruschiy  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silyer,  (see  Millingen,  Uned.  Monum,  ii.  14.)  Probably  the  esse- 
dum  aigenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  different  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traceS) 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  yery  yarious  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  haying  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  neck  fitted.  See  the  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iy.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  eyen  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  c&Wed/tmalee,  [The  Ho- 
meric napTjopoi,  Dion.  Hal.  yii.  73.]  Suet.  Tib,  yi. :  Action  trvwmpho 
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curram  AugruH  comitatus  est^  wnisteriore  Jv/naU  equoy  cum  Maredhu 
OetavicB  JUitu  dexteriore  vekeretur.     [Auson.  Epith.  35»  9 : 

Pegasus  hio  dexter  comt  tibi:  Ijbtiis  Arion 
Fanalifl,  quartum  det  tibi  Castor  eqaixm«] 

Sometimes  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  (manniy  mannulif  and 
burriehi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed,  (Sahn. 
ad  Vopisc.  Carta,  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Her.  Epod,  iy.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Hor,  supra).  It  is  eyident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  SechM  flagellis  hie  trwmviraUbui 
ProBcanis  ad  foMiidvwm  Arat  FaUmi  tniUe  fwndi  jugeroy  Et  Appiam 
mannis  terit 

The  Romans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  ihey 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  Scheffer  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  Ro9e,  Am,  7,  decern. 
horis  noctumis  LY I  mUlia  passuum  cisiis  pervolavUf  the  plural,  einu, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Csesar,  (57):  Lan^Mmas 
vias  incredilnli  ceUrUate  eonfeeit,  expedUua  meritoria  rheda,  cenisna 
passuum  mUlia  in  singuhs  dies;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
effected  with  the  same  horses  ?    So  Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

Hispane  pete  Tarraoonis  arces. 
mine  te  rota  toUet,  ot  citatns 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 
Qoioto  forsitan  easedo  videbis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Five  days'  journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  with  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  vetturino  being  most  likely  hired  at  different 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedae  that  Horace  performed 
a  part  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  Maecenas. 


EXCURSUS  IL     SCENE  IV. 


THE  INNS. 


rr  the  present  day,  when  a  tr&yeller  of  the  rank  of  Galliu 
arriTee  at  a  good  sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage^ 
and  elegantly  furnished  apartments  are  at  his  disposal^ —  nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  eren  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters,  were,  howeyer,  quite  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
Tation  Is  felt ;  and  it  is  eyident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  large 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywhere 
(especially  if  Roman  citizens)  private  connexions  enough,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  people 
also  did  not,  imder  particular  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay.  Die  Wirthsh^user  d.  Alien,  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Roman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
eauponm  and  popinoe  in  Rome  itself;  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Romans  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  were  no  clubs  or  concerts,  &c.,  and  that  he  would 
neyer  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine>tavenis, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  ^[uod  nunquam  in  tabemam  eonapexerat. 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  polite  classes  had  also  places, 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
quite  different  from  popinse.    We  must,  however,  first  consider 
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those  inns  which  presented  themseWes  to  the  traTeller  on  the  high 
road. 

Of  course  e^en  those  most  extensiyely  connected  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acquaintances  on  erery  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-known 
passage  relating  to  Greece,  in  Cicero,  Div.  L  27 :  Cum  duo  ^dam 
Arcades  /dmUiares  iter  una  /acerent  et  Megaram  venissenty  alterum 
ad  cauponem  devertisMj  ad  kospitem  aUerum;  or  the  very  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquunted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  analogies  from 
Qreece.  Let  us  only  foUow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Msecenas,  to  Brundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes,  (SaL  i. 
6),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  The 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

EgresBum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico, 

may  be  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  caupo 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hospeSf  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  priyate  friend  is  meant,  for  Horace  would  have  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  kospitio  modioo  would  hare 
been  no  great  compliment.     See  Plant.  Poen,  ili.  3,  60,  and  t.  75, 
80.    It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  particular.    When  he  says  of  the  next 
morning  after  the  night-yoyage,  MUUa  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  a 
breakfast  in  a  tahema  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  hare 
been  either  in  the  yicinity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia,  or  further 
on.    Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  joined 
Msecenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  eyery  where  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
weU  mean  any  thing  else  than  a  caupona,  y.  77 : 
Incipit  ez  illo  montes  Appvlia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  qnos  torret  Atabulas,  et  qnos 
Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisi  noB  yicinia  TriTid 
Villa  recepiflset,  lacrimoso  non  Bine  fomo. 

for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shews  that  this  could  not 
haye  been  the  yiUa  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort 
[Duentzer  understands  by  mlla^  a  small  farm,  erected  by  the  states 
where  state-officers  were  entertained  by  the  Parochua.  Oomp.  Non. 
i.  239,  and  line  45. 

Prozima  Campano  ponti  qne  yillnla,  teotmn 
Pneboitf  at  parochi,  qnn  debent,  ligna  Balemqna.] 
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Posdbly  the  road  was  too  heayy  to  allow  of  the  trarellen  reachiiag 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  yiUa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  adyance  such  suppositions,  as  we  hare  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Bullatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  any  where,  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  Appioy  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  renture  on  the  road 
again.    EpUt.  i.  11, 11 : 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  lutoque 
Conspeniu,  Tolet  in  caupona  TiTere. 

And  Propert.  iy.  8, 19,  when  Cynthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 
lover,  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema : 

Appia,  dio  qruoao,  quantam  te  teste  triumphnm 

Egerit  effiuee  per  tua  saza  rotis. 
Tnrpifl  in  arcana  Bonait  qnnm  rixa  tabema; 

8i  sine  me,  famn  non  sine  labe  men. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  CluetU.  69 :  Atque  ettam^  ut  nobis  renibnUatur,  ho- 
minem  muUorum  hogpitum,  A,  Binnium  quendam^  coponem  de  Via 
Latina  mbomatis^  qui  aibi  a  Clueniio  iervisque  f^u$  in  tabema  sua 
manus  allatas  esse  dicat.  [Appul.  Mu,  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  diet  de- 
cima/ere  ad  Saxa  Rubra  vefnissety  delituit  in  quadam  cauponula ;  nor 
that  of  Petronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  shall  suffice,  (124) :  tan- 
dem Orotona  intravimuSi  ubi  qtUdem  parvo  deversorio  r^ecti  postero 
die  amplioris  JbrtunoB  domu/m  quoerentes  incidimus  in  turbanii  etc. 
Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  17,  8:  Si  tepulvis  strepitusque  rotarum,  si  lasdet 
caupona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Af^na,  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Tres  tabemasy  mentioned  npaf .  r. 
XirooT.  xxviii.  15:  ILoK^lBtv  ol  ddcX^^  oKowrawrts  ra  n€p\  i^/mSit 
€(fj\&op  us  arrapTTfO'iv  rffuv  ixP*'^  jinwtov  <l>6pov  Kal  Tpwv  rc^tpimv. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwarz  de  foro 
Appii  et  tribiu  tabemis,] 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 

the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 

wine  produced  on  their  estate.    Hence  Vitruv.  vi.  8 :    Q^i  autem 

Jhictibue  rtutieis  serviuntf  in  eorum  vestibulis  sUibula,  tabemce  sunt 
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facknda.  Van*.  R.  B.  L  2.  23 :  5t  agar  Mcumdum  warn,  ei  opportumui 
ffioUoribus  looua,  cedifieandcB  tabemcB  diverBoricB.  Saet.  dawL  38 : 
(Senatorem  relegarit)  quod  in  cBdUitaU  iriquilinos  prmdiorum  mtontm 
contra  vetiium  eoeta  vendmtes  fnidtcugetf  vUlicwmque  intervemaUem 
fiagtUoMti,  The  popinee  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  only, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  however,  did  not  oon- 
tinue  long  in  force,  but  was  remored  under  Claudius  (Dio  Cass.  Iz. 
6):  reriyed  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Ner,  16),  Interdielum,  ne  quid 
in  popinis  eoeti  prceter  legumina,  aut  olera  tfeniret,  eum  anUa  nuUum 
non  obsonU  genua  proponeretur ;  (Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  14,  says,  wXi^v  Xaxo^ 
ya>y  xal  hvovs) ;  and  again  by  Vespasian  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  10).  To 
this  is  aUo  to  be  referred.  Mart.  ill.  58 : 

Non  segnis  albo  pallet  otio  eopo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  taberna,  tabema  divenorkL 
Plant.  Menceehm.  ii.  3, 81,  where  Mensechmeus,  who  has  just  arrired 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  falm, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Heiaera  Erotiwm : 

Abdao  istos  in  tabemam  actntnm  diTenoriam : 
also  similarly,  divenoriwn,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  drnfenorinm. 
See  Drakenb.  ad  Liv,  xUy.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  eaet.  10,  in  the  story 
above  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  tabema  mentoria,  and  in  Mar- 
tial, yi.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stdbulum.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig,  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Rome^  but 

were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 

there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  ho^Mium  in  a 

private  house.    [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians  complahied 

that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Rome,  sor^Udo  divertoriOf  mv 

meroede  reeepti.  Liv.  xlv.  22.]    For  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 

there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.    The 

general  name  for  these  establishments  was  tabema  and  emtpoma; 

the  first  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 

wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsoresy  the  medid  and  argentarU  also. 

CauponOf  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 

particularly,  and  other  necessaries  were  sold ;  it  still  remains  to  be 

proved  that  eaupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailer.    Whenever  the 

caupo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  esped- 

ally  wine;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintsg^ 

i.  57; 

ContinniB  vezata  niAdet  rindemiA  nimUs. 
Non  potea,  at  cnpiM,  vendere,  oaupo,  memm: 

and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  life,  besides  the 
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{otmM,  a  caupo,  in  order  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink, 

ii.  48.    The  poptncB^  oookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  which 

cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  were  sold ;  whilst  the  eaupo 

mostly  sold  his  refreshments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  pop<h 

(the  occupier  of  the  popina),  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 

taberfMf  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.    Cic. 

MU.  24 :  Q^in  etiam  audiendus  sit  pcpa  Licinnu  neado  quia  de  CSreo 

maximo :  aervoa  MiUmis  apud  ae  ebrioa  fadoa  aibi  confeaaoa  eaae,  etc ; 

then,  aed  mirdbar  tamen  credi  popes,    [Hor.  Ep»  i.  14,  21,  uncta 

popina.']     Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slayes 

were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  cludrs  of  the  tabema, 

and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.    [Juv.  yiii.  172  mentions 

nautcSf  furea  JkigiUmJ]      The  neat  epigram  of  Martial,  (y.  10), 

aUudee  to  this: 

Inftumn  nU  nnper  a  patrono 
Plenum,  Mazime,  centies  Sjrriscas 
In  seDariolis  Tagns  popinia 
Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 

Eyen  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 

and  compare  the  adlariolos  popinos  with  the  leeticariokij  (xii.  58), 

the  following  yerses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

O  qnanta  est  gpola,  centies  oomessel 
Qoanto  major  adhuc,  nee  aocubaret 

In  later  times,  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
diaorderly-liying  persons  of  the  better  classes ;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic. 
tfi  Pis.  6;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met.  yiu.  init.  See  Juy.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Oramn.  15.  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  centies  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Chmeum,  or  ganMy  is  so  far  difierent,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  viae  wrsa*  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  Livy 
twice  (zxvi.  2,  and  Ep%t,  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  JiMtrum.  [Cic.  BeaBt.  9. 
^a/MM  adtUteriisque  confeetM.  Suet.  Cal»  11.] 

What  Plautus  {Oare.  U.  13, 10 ;  Rud.  ii.  6,  45 ;  Trin.  iv.  3,  6 ;) 
caUa  ihermopolivmf  b  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart.  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tabernie  in  Rome  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
prandium  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
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be  reconciled  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  badis  and  lupanarioy  (sec 
the  Excuniu  So.  VI.  and  Exc.  1.  So.  VII.),  it  is  rery  natural  that  a 
fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened ; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduoedy  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plaut.  Moit.  iy.  2,  62 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qnopiam  derorteris, 
Atqae  ibi  meliiucoley  qmmi  satifl  ftierit  biberis. 

MencBchm,  y.  1»  3 : 

Immenit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  ganenm : 
but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Mensochmeus  is  himself  just  coming 
from  prandium.    Pseud,  ii.  2, 63,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  devortor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabemam  tertiam. 
and  y,  69,  uhi  prcmdero  dabo  operam  somno.    The  most  decisire 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plaut,  Pcm,  ProL  40 : 

£t  hoc  qnoqne  etiam,  quod  pene  oblitas  fui, 

Dnm  Indi  fiunt,  in  popinam  pediaeqni 

Irmptionem  facite:  nunc  dam  occasio  est 

Nnnc  dnm  tcribilitaa  SBstnant,  occorrite. 

and  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 

being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fEict.    Gic.  Pis.  6 :  Jfemt- 

mstine,  ecenumf  eum  ad  U  quivUa  fere  hora  cum  C.  Piaone  venistemy 

neaeio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodire,  invohUo  ccipite,  soUatumf  el  cum 

ittto  ore  foeAdo  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhcUasses^  eaocusaHone  te  uH 

vo^udtms,  quod  diceres,  vinolmtis  te  quibusdam  medicaminibus  stdere 

ourarif 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Rome,  and  it  is 

yery  easy  to  perceiye  why.     When  Hor.  iS^.  i.  1,  29,  calls  them 

perj/idi  and  mcUignit  (6,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  67,  eallidos]  it  is  *  because 

people  of  this  kind  were  infamous  in  Greece  and  Borne,  for 

cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  eyery  description; 

so  that  in  Greek,  jcoinyXcvciy  means  also  to  adulterate.'    Hand,  ad 

I.  i.  29.     The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 

union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.    [The  interdicted  game  of  hazard 

was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinsD.    Mart.  y.  84. 

Aroana  modo  raptns  e  popina 
iEdilem  rogat  ndns  aleator. 

So  that  the  suryeillance  of  the  akliles  was  yery  necessary.  Suet 
Tib.  34.  Claud.  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  as  may  &irly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Gomp.  Stockmann,  De  popinis  Ram.  L.  1805. 
[Wunderlich,  De  Vett.  popinis;  Scheid,  De  cauponum  origine.] 
Respectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period. 
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enter  such  houses  or  booths;  but  they  were  not  irithout  places  of 
moeI  entertainment,  for  not  unirequently  manj  assemblod  in  the 
medkitKB,  bmitrirKx,  and  such  like  places  for  their  recreation.  See 
Sslnuu.  ad  Ptaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hot.  Sat.  i.  7. 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  cnstomary  to  congregate  in  the  tabenum 
librarice,  and  in  the  pymmuio,  to  conTorso  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Oell.  xiii.  30 :  Latidabal  vendiiabatque  »e  mtptr  qniipiam  tn  l^raria 
tedeni.  But  the  public  baths  were  the  chief  places  of  assembling. 
[In  the  so-called  fupanar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco,  represent- 
ing eereral  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tavern.  The  utensils 
of  such  an  establishment  are  enmnerated.  PauU.  Dig.  xzxiii.  7, 13, 
dolia,  va»a,  aneonet,  ealieet,  Irtilla,  uracB,  congiaria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  from  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii.] 


EXCURSUS.     SCENE  V. 


THE  GARDENS. 

THE  deecription  giyen  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  b^ong- 
ing  to  the  yiUa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  soTenteenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  served  as  a  modeL  But  the  old  proverb^ 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  this  ease. 
€rardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  regetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  restige  of  nature's  tree  dominion,  were  in  fashion 
at  Rome,  and  not  reserved  for  the  inyention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  from  the  fiascos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.] Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  tor 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  dsyn 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasures 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  yegctation,  nor  their  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  yCoro,  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Romans  sought  to  create*  by  artificial  means,  a  strikiqg 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle,  and 
the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spirsea,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pirns— were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower>beds  the  magnific^it 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  b^jn  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  fields.  [Wustemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fashion.  On  the  contrsxy,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  waa  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  green  spaces,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  firuit, 
and  even  regetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  18  Btrange  that  the  Romans  had  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  hortulainius  being  a  term  of  later  date.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  viUictu,  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  yillas.  So  in  Sen.  Ep.  12,  the  yillicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  platani,]  etUtar  horiorumj  or  in  respect  of  indi. 
ridual  portions  of  the  garden,  vinUoTy  olitor,  [arborator].  But  the 
proper  £Buicy-gardener  was  called  tapiariua ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Topiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
Tagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inscriptions ;  Orell.  2966.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Sport,  Hadr,  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slayes,  ParacL  y.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  stultorum  Jamilia  tunt 
tUU  lauHoreSf  iU  sibi  videntur,  »ed  tamen  servh  cOrienseSy  topiarii^  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  own  topiariuSf  ad  Qmnt.  fr.  iii. 
1,  2:  topiarium  laudam:  ita  omnia  convestit  hederoy  qua  basim  viUoBy 
qua  intercolumnia  ambul^Uionisy  tU  denique  illi  pcUliati  topiariam 
/aeere  videantur  et  hederam  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  walls,  the 
trees,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  topiarius;  hence  Pliny  (xxi.  11,  39) 
says,  Vinca  pervinca  temper  viret,  in  modum  linecB  foliis  genieuUaim 
drcumdata,  topiaria  herba;  and  xxii.  22,  34,  Acanthos  est  topiaria  et 
urbana  herba.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep, 
T,  6,  32 :  Platanis  circuUury  ilke  hedera  vestiuntur,  utque  summce  auie. 
Ha  tfiuB  ajUenie  frondiJbus  virent,  Hedera  truncum  et  ramos  pererraty 
vioinaeque  platanoe  traneitu  euo  copuUxt.  In  addition  to  this  they 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
arbours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  especially  of  vines.  But 
tiiese  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  pruning,  artificial  shapes ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvL  33,  60) : 
Met€B  demum  aepeetu  non  repudiata,  distinguendia  tantum  pinorum 
ordinibuSf  mmc  vero  tonsiUs  Jacta  in  densitato  parietiMn  eoireiiaqtte 
graeiUtate  perpetito  tenera,  Trahitur  etiam  in  picturas  operie  topiarii^ 
venatua  cUueesve  et  imagines  rerum  tenui  folio  breviqtte  et  virenti 
semper  veetiene.  The  buxue^  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle;  PUn.  H,  N,  xv.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny,  {Ep,  v.  6),  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(sect.  16) :  Ante  p&rticum  xystua  eoncisiB  in  plturimas  spedei,  disUftc^ 
tusgue  btueo ;  demiutu  inde  pronusque  puhinuSy  out  heUiarum  ^figieg 
inmcem  odverMs  buaua  inscripsit.  Acanthus  in  piano  moUii  et  pceme 
dixerim  liquidtis.  Ambit  hunc  ambulcUio  pressis  varieque  Umtig  vtrt. 
dibu8  indusa:  ab  his  gestatio  in  modum  circi,  qucs  huaeum  nwlii- 
/ormem  humilesqite  et  retentas  manu  arhuseulcu  eircumit.  Onmia 
maceria  muniuntur.  Hone  grcukOa  Imxiu  opent  et  subtrahit.  [Flmiic. 
Math,  Yiii.  10 :  Biuseas  arhores  tondentes  in  beUwuJingunt  out  virides 
porticus  in  drctilum  /lexis  vitibus  yocmnt.]  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  bestia- 
rum  ejffigies.    Mart.  iii.  19: 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditar  una  columnis, 

Exornant  fictas  qua  platanona  ferap. 
Hajus  dam  patolos  alladens  tentat  faiatiu 

Palcher  Hylas,  teneram  mersit  in  ora  manum. 
Vipera  sed  caeco  scelerata  latebat  in  ore, 

Yivebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
OTon  in  the  present  times.    The  description  giren  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  corresponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.    Alibi  praiulum^  alibi  ipsa  buxus 
intervenit  in/ormcu  mille  deseriptOj  Uteras  interdum,  qyyoe  modo  nomai 
domini  dicunty  modo  artijicis,     AUemis  mettUce  surffunt^   altenm 
inserta  sunt  poma,  et  in  opere  urhanissimo  subita  velut  Ulati  ruris 
imitatio.     Medium  spatium  breoioribus  utrimque  platanis  adomatur. 
Post  has  acanthus  hinc  inde  lubricus  etflexwmu;  deinde phvres  figwrm 
pluraque  nonUna.     [Plane*trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cat  un- 
naturally short.    PUn.  J7.  N.  xii.  6 :  Chamasplatani  vocantur  eoactm 
bretfitcUis,  quoniam  arborum  etiam  abortus  invenimus.    Hoc  quoque 
ergo  in  genere  pumUiorum  infeUdtas  dieta  erit,     JFSt  autem  nt 
genere  et  recidendi.    Primus  C.  Matius  ex  equestri  ordine 
amicus,  invenit  nemora  tonsilia,    xri.  60.    WGstemann,  Kunstglhi' 
nerei  der  Roemer,] 

The  yacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordanc*  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdiTided  into 
various  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xystus  before  the  porticus  of  his  yilla  (sect. 
16) :  Ante  porticum  xystus  concisus  in  plurimas  species,  distinetusqtie 
buxo :  for  these  plurimm  speeies  cannot  well  pass  for  an3rthing  dse 
than  the  small  beds  (areoloe)  of  divers  forms.  Frequently  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  terrace-fashion,  (pulvini  surgenttif 
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Plin.  zzii.  22,  34 ;  Gierig,  ad  PUn,  Ep,\  in  which  case,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  fonn  of  an  arch  (toriM,  Plin.),  was  corered  with  eyer- 
green  or  bears-foot. 

The  gestoHo  and  hippodromuB  were  essential  parts  of  such 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  perhaps  to  be 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  line,  in 
which  they  used  to  be  carried  about  in  the  lectica,  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Oelsus  (iL  15)  says, 
&enera  gestaiionis  phura  aunt :  lenMma  est  nam^  vd  in  poriu,  vd  in 
Jhmiine;  vd  in  lectica  awt  scamno;  acrior  vdiieiUo;  from  which  we 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  driyen 
in.  But  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome,  such  a  use  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous^  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  (ad  Plin.  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hypodromus.  We 
cannot  conceiye  that  Pliny  means  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  several  ways,  separated  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  adduced  by  Gierig  from 
Martial  (xii.  60)  prove  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardens, 

PnlTereiimqiie  ftagax  hippodromon  nngola  caipit 
Et  perenntifl  aqiue  flactOB  ubique  sonat: 

but  also  Epigr,  67,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Nomentan  viUa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  without  the  country,  when  in 
Rome  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  viUa : 

Cid  plana  snmmoB  despicit  domiu  montes, 
Et  roB  in  Urbe  est  Tinitorque  Ronuuiiu; 
Nee  in  Falemo  colle  major  auotnmniia, 
Intraqae  limen  latoa  essedo  conns. 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  (plaUmaneSf  daphnanes),  and  myrtle  thickets  {myrteui). 
Mart.  iii.  68,  x.  79,  xii.  60.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia- 
rttw  to  maintain  all  these  various  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  vtrtdorti,  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  differed  from  them.  We  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  viridaria  in  the 
houses,  the  eavcodium  and  periitylium^  as  well  as  the  gardens  on  the 
roof;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  a  distinc 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  Ulpian  (Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 8)  says :  doUa,  etiamH 
d^fSoua  ncm  aira^  et  cupae  ^ibusdam  in  regianibua  accedunt  inttni^ 
fnento :  n  viUa  cuUior  eit,  eUam  atrien8e$f  icoparii :  9i  eUam  viridariay 
[gal,]  16 
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topiarii,  [Ulpian  says  nothing  against  making  a  distinction  between 
topiariua  and  viridaritu.  In  the  abore  passage  he  speaks  only  of  a 
Tilla,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequeiiilj 
of  the  small  viridaria  also;  whilst  the  yiridariiis,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  especially  designed  for  the  small  house-gaidens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  howeyer,  we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular a^[uar%ua  [vbpayi»y6s],  under  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
understood  one  of  the  coUegwm/^ /<mt<morumf  nor  a  water-camer, 
nor  a  miniater  cupicB  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  yery  ingenious  fountains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  7 :  Domo  cwn  omni  jure  fuo,  aictU  instructa  est^  Uffata^ 
urhana  Jhmilia  item  artifices  et  vesdarii  et  dicetarU  et  aquarii  eidem 
domtU  servientes  legaio  eedtmt. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowers  known  to  the 
Romans;  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposing  {Beiir. 
z,  Otseh,  d.  Erfind.  iiL  296)  that  the  Bomans  contented  themselyes 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultiyated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mero 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  giyen  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  38],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
inyestigation  would  require  a  special  work ;  for  after  all  that  Yobs* 
Schneider,  Billerbeck  {Flora  ClasMca),  Sprengel  (Hittaria  rei  Her-- 
6aricB),  and  others,  haye  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  nuiy  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  tnolaria  and  rosarta 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
irides,  abo  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (h^OfCinihua  orieniaUat 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100, 149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  garlands;  and  the  prcK 
yerb  aub  roea  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serres  to  maik 
the  regular  comisaaHo.  Mart.  x.  19, 19.  Cum/urii  I^ceua,  eum  re^ 
not  roaOf  cwn  tnadent  eapilU;  and  iii.  68, 6,  depoaitopoat  wnaraaaaque 
pudore.  Myrtle  and  roses  were  a  common  intermixture.  See  Mlts- 
cherlioh  ad  Hor.  Od,  i.  38.  The  heayy  eeaU/olia  was  loss  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian,  (Pliny,  ard0»i<iMiiiM)  eoiore 
non  excedena  duodena  foUa,)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  (Horn 
Cflaaaiea,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  bat  a  yariety 
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of  the  roM  hxUa^  with  a  bright  red  flower;  but  as  this  hag  not 
dvod^ma  folioj  we  muBt  rather  suppose  a  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  yarieties,  the  true  Mile- 
sian rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
ecrrmcB  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, as  viii.  14 : 

Pallida  ne  Cilicnm  timeant  pomaria  bmmam, 
Mordeat  et  tenemm  fortior  aura  nemiu, 

HjbemJB  objecta  Notis  specnlaria  puros 
Admittniit  soles  et  sine  £BBce  diem. 

and  yiii.  68 : 

Innda  purpnreos  urat  ne  bnuna  racemos, 

Et  gelidttm  Bacchi  manera  ftigos  edat, 
Condita  perspicna  vivit  Tindonia  gemma, 

Et  teg^tnr  feliz,  nee  tamen  uva  latet. — 
Quid  non  ingenio  yoluit  natiira  Ucere? 

Anctomnnn  sterilis  fenre  jubetor  biems. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-house,  where  winter-grapes  were  grown. 

Ck>lumella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  haye  early  melons,  and  Pliny 

(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  melon-beds   of 

Tiberius :  NuUo  quippe  non  die  contigit  ei  pennies  eorum  hortos  pro» 

nwffentibus  in  9oUm  rotia  olitoribu$f  rursusqfie  hibemis  diebua  intra 

speculaiHum  munimenta  revoeantiima.  [Salmas.  ad  Script,  Hist.  Aug,  i. 

p.  419.]    We  see  from  Martial  (iy.  21,  5)  that  flowers  also  were 

forced  in  green-houses: 

Condita  sic  pttro  nmnerantnr  lilia  yitro 
Sic  prohxbet  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas. 

When  therefore  Boettiger  says  (Sab,  i.  253),  'Among  the  fruits 
which  Biartial  in  his  Apophortta  has  ennobled  with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  seyeral  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiiL  121)fMiivaA 
coronas  hrumcB^  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax;'  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  not  festivas  rosas,  which  would  not  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus: 

Dat  festinatas,  Cesar,  tibi  bnuna  coronas; 
Quondam  yeris  erat,  none  tna  facta  rosa  est. 

But  in  /estinatas  lies  the  most  conrinoing  proof  that  they  were 
forced  roses.    Compare  yi.  80 : 

16—2 
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Ut  noTB  dona  tibi,  Cesar,  KOotiea  teUna 

Bliserat  hibemas  ambitiota  rosas: 
Narita  derisit  Pharios  Memphiticiis  hortos, 

Urbig  nt  intravit  limina  prima  tas. 
Tantns  veris  honos,  et  odom  g^tia  Florae, 

Tantaqne  Psetani  gloria  mris  erat. 

[It  appears  also  from  this  epigram,  that,  as  the  supply  of  natiTe 
roses  did  not  equal  the  excessiye  demand  for  them  at  Rome,  roses 
were  imported  from  Egypt ;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  com^se  means 
were  used  for  keeping  them  as  fresh  as  possible  on  the  road.] 
Comp.  iv.  28.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  erery  case 
where  roscB  hibemcB  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti* 
ficially  forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Paestum  bloomed  for  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  bi/eri  roMria  Povti,  Yirg.  Oeorg.  It.  119; 
Mart.  xii.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  winters  the  roM  palUda  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  eTen  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  ha^e  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate.  Roses  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  ill  doubt. 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Fruit- trees  were,  partly,  to  be  found  in  the  nddst  of  large  gar- 
dens, among  other  sorts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep,  y.  6, 36),  although  Bedcer 
interprets  this  passage  differently ;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchards 
{jf>omarvok)i  where  they  stood  in  a  quincunx.  Col.  de  Arb.  19.  Thdr 
cultiyation  was  yery  common ;  hence  Yarro  says,  R.  RA,  2 ;  wm 
arbofibus  eonsita  Italia  est^  ut  iota  pomariu/m  mdeatur.  See  also  Osto, 
Yarro,  Columella,  and  others /xu^im.  But  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  luxury.  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  19 :  Ferendum  Mne/uerit  exqfUsUa  noKi 
pomoj  (dia  sapore,  alia  nuigniiudiney  alia  monstro  pceuperihus  tnUr^ 
dicta,  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  the  Romans  are  as 
follows.] 

Honey-apples,  melimela,  a  Mpore  meUeo,  PKn.  xv.  10, 14, 16. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples;  but  did  not  last 
long;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  Varf'o,  i.  69.  [Besides  these,  there  were  ihe  orbiculaiai  eottmeoj 
Sestiana,  Matiana,  Anierina.  Colum.  xii.  46 ;  t.  10;  Macrob.  iL  16.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  valued  were  the  Crustumian.  Plin.  xv.  16 ;  Yoss  ad  Virg.  Gearff. 
ii.  88,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart.  v.  78, 18.  Comp.  Colom. 
Y.  10, 17.  The  volemoj  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on  aoooimt 
of  its  siie.  Yii^.  gravis.  Col.  ib.  Cat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  the  same  that 
piiny  calls  libralis,  Macrob.  ii.  16. 
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There  were  numerouB  yarietiee  of  plamB,  ingens  turba  prunorum^ 
Bays  Pliny,  xy.  12.  Among  these  were  the  Armeniacaf  cereola  or 
eerima,  Damascena.  [Col.  x.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Mart.  ziil.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
yery  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25,  xii.  7 ;  Col.  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  (malum  Pimteum, 
Golum.  YAO;de  Arb.  23 ;  Plin.  xy.  11) ;  seyeral  sorts  of  figs  (Macrob. 
ii.  16;  Plin.  xy.  19;  Col.  y.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  y.  10; 
Plin.  XY.  24;  Cat.  8);  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7;  Col.  iy.  83;  Plin. 
XY.  25,  xyii.  34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  xy.)  The 
cnltiyation  of  wine  and  ollyes  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  y.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Yenafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Yarro,  B,  R.  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  ollye- trees  (otoX  see  Plin.  H.  N.  xy.  1,  xyii. 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16 ;  Col.  y.  8 ;  Cat  6.  The  yine  was  either  grown 
in  yineyards  (vinea)  attached  to  poles;  or  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  called  arbustum) ;  or  it  grew  against  houses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  ii.  165.  Yine-arbours  were  called  perguUe.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  qiute  the  climax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleyemess ;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselyes  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiy.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine :  the 
Ammeoj  Nomentana,  euganea,  Allohrogicct,  Aptcioy  gemeUa,  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  6. ;  Pallad.  ii.  10;  Cato  6 ;  Macrob.  ii.  16; 
Plin.  xiy.  xyii.  35.    See  more  in  Excurs.  4.  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  yegetables,  see  Excurs.  1.  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sen, 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Rome  there  were  also 

window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  otherwise 

understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Donasti,  Lnpe,  nu  sub  nrbe  nobis; 
8ed  nu  6Bt  mihi  miyiu  in  fenestra. 

[Aboye  all,  Plin.  H.N.  xix.  19 :  Jam  m/eneatris  suispleiba  urbana 
in  imagine  hortorum  quoticUana  oculis  rura  prasbebant,  antequam 
prcefigi  prospectus  omnes  eoBgit  muUkudinis  innumeraUe  soeva  latro- 
cinaHo.  Respecting  the  solaria^  see  aboye.] 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  VII. 


THE   BATHS. 


THE  bath  was  a  most  important  erent  in  the  every-dsy  life  of 
the  Romans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  deecribed, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requirements.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  original  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
only  one ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magniftoenee,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conyeniences  that  a  Toliq>tnary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  people 
repaired  for  pastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  Epitit,  86 :  iViaem,  ut  cdtmt,  qui  pr%9eo9  morta  uriris 
tradiderutU  (periiaps  Yarro)  bmckia  ei  crura  quoUdk  {Aluebantf  qwB 
ieUieet  sordei  opere  eoUefferant:  eaiterwn  Mi  nundinis  UxvabatUwr. 
Oato,  de  lib.  edue,  in  Non.  iii.  5,  y.  ephippium :  Mihi  puero  modka 
una  /uit  ttmiea  et  togoj  wm  fa$eii»  ecUceamwtay  eqmu  tine  epkip- 
pia,  balneum  non  quotidiamn»y  alveu$  romt.  And  Columella  does 
not  approye  of  the  slares  bathing  daily  or  frequently,  (i.  6, 20)  : 
nam  ecu  quoqtie  (balneas)  re/hrt  esse,  in  quibus  /amiUOf  sed  ian~ 
turn  Jeriis  lavetur,  neque  enim  corpcris  rcbari  eonvenit  /rsquens  usus 
ectrum. 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  usumy  non  obUetamenium  repertOy  were  of  yery 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Afiricanus,  where  Seneca 
found  so  much  cause  f[>r  instituting  a  comparnon  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  there  was  a  halMolum  angusHimj  tenebrir 
easum  ex  eonsuetudine  airUiqua,  Then  he  says :  non  vidihatur  majo- 
rSnu  nostris  ealdtmiy  nisi  obsettrum;  and  further  on:  In  hoo  balneo 
Sdpioms  fninimcs  sunt  rhnce  magis  quam  JenestrtBf  ut  sku  injuria 
munimenH  Ittmen  admitterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  obscura  et  gregali  tectorio  indueta.  The  ancients  seem  to 
hare  confined  themselyes  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eyentually,  sweating 
and  hot- water  baths  were  added.  [The  aediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  seies ; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich  in  means  to  enable  ns  to  fonn  a  clear  idea  of  tbe 
airangement  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  we  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  hare  either  given  plans  for  con- 
strocting  baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  bnt  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  hare  been  handed 
down  to  US.  Of  the  authors,  we  must  mention  first  Yitmyius,  (y. 
10),  and  Palladius,  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian,  flinrcW  tj  fiakaptufv) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letten  about  his  Tillas  (ii.  17);  Btatius,  {Balneum  Etruici)*,  Silv. 
i.  6;  Martial,  (tL  42);  and  Sidon.  ApoU.,  (Epist.  ii.  2%  hare  left 
interesting  accounts;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial, 
and  £rom  Seneca,  (Epiit,  51,  66,  and  86),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  Hfe  in  the  same. 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
aelyes,  are  much  more  instructiye  than  all  these  written  accounts ; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Rome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connexion  of  the  various  parts  ot 
these  extensive  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plana  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  these  baths,  and 
simply  ^Wng  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweiler,  though  they 
are  only  Just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
are  the  thermasy  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excaTated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration :  Cameron,  The  Bath  of  the  Romans ;  Xa 
UrfM  dei  Romani  disegnate  da  A,  PaUadio,  eon  alcwM  os$erv<moni 
da  O.  B.  Scamozzi ;  Description  des  Bains  de  TUus^  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves);  Stieglitz,  Arebceol,  der  Bauk,  ii.  267; 
Hirt,  Oeseh.  der  Bauky  iii.  233 ;  Weinbrenner,  EntwUr/e  und  Er^ 
ffdnzungen  antiker  GebaudSf  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hippies, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.    Besides  which,  we 
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haye  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  yitruTiuB,  particularly  Schneider, 
ii.  375—^391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Morini  has  dona 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Gonoemxng 
the  baths  of  Pon^ii,  we  hare  detailed  accounts  from  Gugl.  Bechi, 
in  the  Mue,  Borb.  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Gell's  PampdcuM:  the 
topography  f  edificn^  o/nd  ornaments  of  Pompeii,  The  result  qf  tasca- 
v€Uions  since  1819.    Lond.  1835.    i.  83»  ii.  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  disooTered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptioDs, 
and  eren  utensils,  are  adapted  aboTO  all  others  for  making  us 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Roman 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabiee,  and  (as  far  as  regards  the 
ealdarium  at  least)  that  found  in  the  yilla  of  Diomedes,  (see  Voyctge 
pittor.  de  Naples.  Liy.  10  e^  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  priyate  houses 
and  yillas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  they  were  of  course  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermoi.  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  GelFs  acconnty 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensiye  yiew  of  the  plan  and  mtemal  arrangements.  In 
other- respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  far  more  extensiye 
antiquarian  research,  often  giyes  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shall  hayo  occasion  to  obserye  in  our  parentheticalB  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  giye  represent :  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe ;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabin,  (according  to  Gell,  i.  131) ;  and 
in.  The  well-known  and  instmctiye  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Roman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Gell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  haye  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrary,  o(m- 
siders  that  marked  21',  on  the  opposite  side,  to  haye  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]*  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  haye  been  yaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  oyer  the  laiger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  2l'  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crypt.  Oyer  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtful  indications  of  a  chinmey  may  be  obseryed. 

*  The  passages  in  braekets  marked  B.  are  inserted  by  Beeker.    JhmaL 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
21',  leading  into  an  alley  which  runB  from  the  forum  to  the  house 
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of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  XaXrwa^  22,  the  uses  of  which  are 
unequivocaUy  risible.  The  spot  marked  19,  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronoos  with  seats,  is  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.    Both  those  lamps  were  protected  by  circular  convex 
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glMseii  the  frogmaiti  of  which  were  fonnd  ia  the  inner  chaiaben 
at  their  exmration. 

Aa  the  botlu  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  aafficient  coiueqiieDco  to 
be  ftmiiBhed  with  erery  sort  ot  spsrtment,  like  those  of  the  eajntal, 
we  mre  to  look  for  the  veetibulum  and  the  eteedra,  or  &  place  which 
might  eeire  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  thennis. 
'  In  vtttibuU)  d«b«ret  «(w  portieut  ad  deaatbukOiimet  Ail  9111  tmou 
ingrenttri.'  That  portico  ia  undonbtedly  the  one  in  the  ooart; 
and  the  exedr^  bo  called  from  the  (Spot,  or  seats,  where  tbow 
who  did  not  choote  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repowt  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  run  wtwg  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
giTeo  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  from  the  Mut.  Borb.,  and  nuulied 
with  o.  Beohi  considen  them  meant  for  the  use  of  eUvet  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  caQs  the  room  19  an 
ixetu  or  txedra,  B.]  TitruvluB  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  geoerally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  oonrt,  or  Tcstibtde,  was  found  a  gwoM  with  a  leUber 
Bbeath(?)  and  the  Imx  for  the  qaadratiM,  or  mooej,  which  was  pud 
for  each  risitor.     The  quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  (uni, 
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and  the  fourteenih  part  of  a  denarius.  [Fourteenth  is  put  by 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  ib  natural,  that  after  the  denarhis  waa 
computed  equal  to  siiteen  aases,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty-four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  Bo  moderate^ 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  hare  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king:  Dum  tu  quadrante 
lavatum  rex  Una,  Hor.  Sat,  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Jurenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat,  iL  [The  words  are,  (▼.  152):  Nee  pueri  credtrnt^ 
fitfi  qui  nondum  cBre  lanawtwr ;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be^ 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  yisit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  howerer,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  bathers,  who» 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seren  times  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fuicies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  occur  to  me;  but  M\,  Lamprid.  (11) 
says  of  Oommodus :  Lamb€Uper  di&m  teptiea  atque  oetiet,  HoweTer, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thermae  or  balneatoTy  whose  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  hare  been  the  aia  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  hare  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  haye 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  hare 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  hare  been  engraved.  One  tot  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Rome. 

In  this  Doric  portico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the 
thermcBf  which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conyeniently 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices 
of  shows,  games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conyeniently  be  ex- 
posed to  the  public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted 
in  large  letters,  DediccUioney  etc.  [Here  follows  the  inscription, 
and  then  an  explanation  of  the  tparnones,  which  I  haye  omitted, 
as  being  of  yery  little  importance.  We  must  however  remaik 
that  he  adduces  another  inscription,  in  which  spamonea  occurs. 
The  author  holds  this  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  suspects  that 
the  first  inscription  had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was 
no  longer  fresh  enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing 
about  it.    Rdaz,  d,  Se.  Mus.  Borb*,  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a 
small  corridor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
have  corresponded  with  the  first  room  of  the  Turkish  bath,  where 
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a  Btraoger  iB  undreflsed.  [The  author  deBcribes  (p.  86)  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  TarkiBh  baths,  from  which  he  prooeeda  to  a 
description  of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  he  considers  analogous  to 
them.  B.]  In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lampi^ 
perhaps  more  than  fire  hundred,  but  abore  one  thousand  were 
discoyered  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the 
workmen  were  ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the 
best  had  been  selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  tStra  cotta,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athennus  (b.  xr.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  dc  EiffioiOf  iroXX&  ficv  cSJpijjtry  ip  rtur  irot^funn  xapLanu*  wtpl 
fi€V  T^ff  rcoy  /SoXovcMDV  f^X'l^'  BoXXoy  If  oXXiyXov^  xaXic^pta'w  eyx^kf^^' 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  that  the  lamp$  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceire.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  mojiomyxi,  dUmyxi, 
trimyxij  and  polymyaeii  but  the  authors  who  haye  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  tetrayagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermie.  8ome  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermse  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  from 
either  of  the  doors,  from  the  street  on  the  north ;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  fiiQidarwrn^  in  which  many  persons  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  ncOaHoy  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  spoUatorium^  apodyteriumf  or  apofyteriumj  so  called 
from  the  "Airobvn^piw  of  the  Gkreeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Bechi  also  observes, 
was  never  ealled  spoliatorhimj  and  even  ipoliarium  is  very  doubtftil 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolyterium  is  perfdctly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  p^;8  for  sup- 
porting  shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  PUny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tqtidarkim,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  eaprariif  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  tOk  Bechi,  too,  says :  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hung  the  garments  of  those  who  undzeat  hero^ 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  roomB.'  But  it  seems 
abnott  indubitable^  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  made  here 
between  eofrarii  and  cap$ariiy  persons  who  took  chai*g^  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  Shelres  are  yisible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  TituSy  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  just  placing 
garments.  B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious^  is  Taulted>  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  oomice»  covered  with  a  richly-coloured 
painting  of  griflftns  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  appears  to  hare  con- 
sisted  of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  conunon  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls>  with  a  step 
running  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  tcOrinay  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  tonstrvna  for  shaving,  or  it  might  possibly  have 
served  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strigiUj  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  ihermse,  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  /rigidarium  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidcurium  locw  ventia  perjhtus  Jmestris  amplis.  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plate  glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  bo  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  excavation;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  very  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  villa  of  Diomedes. 

Qlass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
have,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vaX6s  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
KpvaraKKoSf  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  Borne  before  636  ▲.  u.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
so  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  &r  more  skilful  than  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  Nubes  of  AristophaneSy  v.  764,  the  collection  which  Mr  Dodwell 
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first  formed  and  brought  into  notice  at  Rome  by  repoliBhing  the 
fragments,  is  sufficient  to  proye  that  specimens  of  ereiy  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  wdl  as  erery 
sort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  successfiilly 
imitated  by  the  andents,  who  used  these  imitations  in  ciqM  and 
rases  of  every  size  and  shape. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  glass  ciqw 
were  common,  except  the  caUea  aUauontety  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Yossius  says,  were  prooored  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  sending  some  to  Serrianus, 
ordered  that  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  yast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  atensils 
discoyered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  andents  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  brandies; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used^  much  as  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Plautus  terms  Yulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn; 
[AtnphUr.  i.  1, 186 :  Volcanum  in  eomu  conelttstim  geru.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athensras,  xy.  p.  699,  of  Keparanv  ^«Mr^6pau 
\vXPov  aikaff  and  in  Martial,  xiy.  61  and  62,  latema  ex  vmoa  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  latema  PtMnica  in  Plantos,  AuL  iii.  6, 
30.  B.],  and  that  windows,  and  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic,  iy.  3, 
Unea  latema,  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  j^an,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modem  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  be  Feneetrm  voUtbUee,  vA  Unm 
veUsj  vd  epeeularia  viiratia  claueoe*  [The  vela,  at  all  erents,  are 
something  quite  different  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  sudi  a  room 
were  discoyered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Roman 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Roman 
naturalist :  Non  dvhie  vitreaa  /actwrtu  camerae,  $i  prius  id  inoentum 
JkMseet.  [Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermie  had  walls  coyered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silyer  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epiet,  86:  IW 
parieHs  magnis  et  pretiaria  orbibus  refuherunt:  and  eyen  if  he  had 
written  apeculiSf  still  we  must  rather  haye  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medailionB,  which,  like  the  abacit  serred  to  adom  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  semicircular  compartment  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso  relieyo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  periiaps,  by 
Saturn  (I),  whose  colossal  head  appeared  in  the  centre.    Bacduv 
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was  one  of  ihe  great  aesistantB  of  Jupiter  in  thai  combat ;  and  the 
cap  of  Baochua,  or  one  of  the  same  shape^  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible»  haying  suffered  much  in  the  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Bechi 
Bays:  'Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendant  locks  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  Fases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain^  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har- 
nessed by  cupidsy  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains/  These  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath,  than  a  giffarOomachia,  B.]  [On  the  frescos  in  his  frigidarium, 
Sidon.  says,  (Ep.  ii.  2),  Nan  hie  per  nudam  pktarum  eofpofvm 
puiekritudmem  tu/rpia  prostat  hktoria — abmnt  ridiculi  vegtUu  et 
vuUibM  hi$trione9 — abaunt  lubrid  tortwmque  pugilUUu  et  nexitnu 
pcUcBstritoB :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations.] 

From  the  frigidarium  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receiye  the  money  of  the  bathers.  The 
third  passage  conmnunicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stores,  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natatio,  or  ncUatorium,  pigdna,  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  bapHsterion 
to  this  yase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piseina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  \ovrpov 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  baptiaterium  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nezion  with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodytervwm  baltMi  Icuowm  et 
kUare  exeipU  ceUa  /rigidaria  in  qua  haptiBteriwm  amplum  cUque 
opctcwm,    [Hereupon  yid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preseryod,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced  from  the  great  reseryoir 
near  the  prcefwrniwin.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoyes,  called  by  the 
ancients  8chol<B,  a  word  deriyed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifying 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Round 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  am^u^otory,  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  pieeina,  or  yase  itself,  is  tweWe  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  seat  eleyen  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inchee  below  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inchoB  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alooyes,  or  scholie,  are  fire  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches,  spring  from  a  point  fire  feet  six  inches  abore  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  piaeina,  or  natation  with  its  seat  or  step,  the 
pavement  of  the  scho]»,  or  the  anibulaiarium,  is  of  white  maiUe^ 
and  in  perfect  preserration.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  oone^ 
of  which  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  possibly  not  glased,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walls 
hare  been  painted  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  arches 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  course  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  cptno,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
visible;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  run- 
ning horses  with  their  riders  have  an  air  of  life  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorium  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  the  Aqua  Mdrtia  supplying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  grottos  artificially  contrived.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  whidi  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding  doors  which  turned  upon  wnbilicit  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  the  chamber  15,  which  was  called  either  tepidariumf  aXciirnj/Nor, 
apodytervwmy  elceothesium^  or  unetuarium;  for,  in  thermcB  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  served  as 
an  apodyterium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  warm 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber,  10,  which  was  warmed  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-place,  or /ocidarey  called  by  the  Italians 
braeeieref  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  pavement,  heated  by  the 
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distant  fii€8  of  the  stoye  of  the  eoMarwrn^  or  laeonieum,  [This 
Beenui  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  Tarianoe  with  the  section 
of  the  baths  giren  by  Gell  himself.  The  caldarium  alone  had 
MupenturcB,  according  to  BechL  The  tepidarium  was  wanned  only 
by  the  laige  fire-place.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titns» 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  hare  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  haye  suspensnne.  B.]  The 
temperatore  did  not*  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cambrons  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronie,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
foculare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M.  Nigidms  Vaectdoy  whose 
heraldic  cognisance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Kigidius 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  (  peeunia  ma.) 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seyen  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battlemented  summits 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  ap- 
pearance. The  payement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders 
of  black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  punted,  the  walls  coyered  with 
crimson,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  ren- 
dering thb  a  beautiful  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  The  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  three 
inches  aboye  the  payement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half 
hi^,  the  abaem,  which  is  fiye  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Aboye 
this,  the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  fiye  inches  more,  and  aboye  these  is  the  flowery 
Corinthian  tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height, 
stand  upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and 
held  their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear 
the  superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  eotta^  and  stand  with 
their  backs  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interyal  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the.  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whateyer  name  they  may  haye  been  caUed,  was  eyidently  to 
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ornament  the  separations  between  a  number  of  niches  or 

in  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  sudatcriwm,  or 

inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  retnm. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  warmth,  produced  by  the 
hypocaustum  and  the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  agreeable 
place  for  perfuming,  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  afier  the 
sudatorium.  The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  number  of  oils, 
soaps,  aM  perfumes,  and  their  wash-baUs  seem  to  haTe  had  the 
general  name  of  tfMffmcaoy  [soaps,  no  doubt;  still  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  sapo,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny,  (zyiii.  12,  61),  who  calls  it  a  Gallic  inyention,  but 
which  was  also  yery  well  known  to  the  Germans.  Moreorer,  Pliny 
says :  CkdUarum  inventum  rutUandis  oapiUuy  and  the  pike  MatHaecB, 
or  German  soap-balls  (Mart  ziy.  27),  as  also  the  apuma  Bataoa 
(Id.  yiii.  23,  20),  or  oauMtica  (Id.  zir.  26),  are  ererywhere 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.  They 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.  See  Beckmann,  BeUr.  », 
Ge$eh,  d,  Erfi/nd.  iy.  1.  seqq.  It  is  also  yery  possible,  that  when  Chid 
says  {Art.  Am.  iii.  163),  Femina  eamUmn  Oermami  iv^icU  A<r6i^and 
{Amor.  i.  14)  Ip9a  dabas  oapiH  mista  venena  too,  nothing  elae  is 
meant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  mig^t  be  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Ck>mp.  Boettig. 
Sab.  i.  p.  121, 142.  B.]  Among  the  oils,  are  named  the  meiMMifiii, 
megaUuMf  mstopium,  amaraeinum^  eyprwumf  tunmiM,  nardimmh 
spieatum,  and  jcumimun ;  and  Heliogabalus  neyer  bathed  without 
oil  of  saffron  or  erocttf,  which  was  thought  most  precious.  [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rotcusewtn,.  See  Oudend.  on  Appul.  Met.  x,  p.  717.  B.  The 
fMrdinwn^  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  prized.  B.]  [Plin. 
JET.  N.  zii.  12,  26,  principaU$  in  ungwfnii».  PaUad.  iy.  9,  nardiiiMM 
clmn.  Ath.  ii.  p.  46,  y.  196,  z.  439,  zy.  689.  It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  preyious  to  crowning  it  with  the  garland,  at 
festiye  symposiums.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  11, 16 :  Auyriaqus  murdo  paiamm 
vnctt.  Petron.  78 :  nardi  amptdla.  Salmas.  ExerciU.  ad  Sol,  p.  750. 
Pompon.  Dig.  zzziy.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  ungents 
quibiu  tmguimur  voluptatis  eauta  and  vaUtudiniB  cau9a.  Isidor.  iy. 
12,  mentions  oneHnumf  eerotwmj  and  other  sorts.  The  esromo,  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  ezercises.  Mart.  yiL  82; 
y.  66.  Plin.  H.  N.  zzyiii.  4,  13.]  We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.  To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  called  diapagmata.  The  cyprium  was  not  only  a 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  fiurther  penpizatioii, 
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and  its  name  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  [  Unguentarii 
and  unguentarios,  dealers  in  perfume,  are  often  mentioned.  Orell. 
2988»  4300.  Cic.  ds  Of.  z.  42.  m^fropolce.] 

Persons  of  lower  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lomentumy  which,  with  common  meal,  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  themus  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  [aKafiaarpoif  onyehes,  conehoB,  Salmas.  Ewercitt,  p.  316,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  rery  frequently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Ictchrymatories,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
oonoeming  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
ekBOihesiOf  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  tmctorwmy 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  thermse  of  the  capital  this  aXctwnTpioy, 
or  onciorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  Terse  of  Ludlius,  quoted 
by  Oreen  in  his  work  De  Etuticatione  Bomanonun,  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  nippilor,  dMqaamor,  pnmioor,  omor, 
Ezpilor,  pingor — 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidarivmy 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  present  the  admission  of  cold  or  loss  heated  air.  Vitruyius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sudatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  were  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  haye  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  Tault,  was,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  hare 
an  elegant  and  beautiftd  effect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  OmcmmU  wnd  Gm. 
t.  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  parement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Vitrurius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  uniyersal  flue,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
waU  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  the 
ftimace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of  the   casing  baring  fallen,  the  whole  of  this 
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admirable  oontriyance  is  now  apparent,  and  the  parement  haying,  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fiiU  of  some  part  of  the  ranlt, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excavation, 
soficientlj  Tisible.  [Proc.  Dig,  yiii.  2, 13:  Hibenu  hdlnearia  Jeeit 
tecundum  parietem  eommunan.  Nan  Ucet  autmn  tubuhi  habere  ad- 
motos  ad  parietem  eommunem,  eicuH  nee  parietem  quidem  super  pari- 
etem eommwiem.  De  tubulie  eo  ampliita  hoc  juris  est^  quod  per  eoe 
fiamma  t&rretur  paries.  Sen.  Ep,  90.  Qucedam  nostra  demum 
memoria  soimus — ut  suspensurcu  balneorum  et  vmpressos  parietdms 
tuhoSf  per  qiu>s  circum/imderetur  calor,  qui  ima  simul  et  summajiwe-' 
ret  asqualiter,] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  in  sym- 
metry with  the  centre;  the  circular  window  in  the  alooTe,  wiA  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  left,  and  the  two  side- 
windows  in  the  yault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  labrum,  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldarium,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  alveus,  does  the  other.  Thia 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tacza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermss  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  basin. 
ON  .  AlELISS-fiO  .  ON  .  P  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  P  . 
EVFO  .  II .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  ,  (sici)  0  .  C  .  L  .  [The  «ii. 
thor  is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follows, 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3277):  ON  .  MELISSiEO  ,  ON  .  P  . 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RVFO  .  II  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  . 
LABRVM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  P  .  0  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  lo  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation — CVi.  MeUssoeo,  CVi. 
fiUof  AprOf  M.  Staiop  M,  jdio,  Rufo  duMmviris  iterum  jure  diewndo 
labrum  ex  deeuriommi  decreto  ex  pecunia  publieo  /aeiendum  eurarunt. 
Constat.  H.S,  IqCCL.j  though  correct  in  the  sense^  is  not  gnun- 
matical.  B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Yitruvius  for  the  coDStruction 
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of  each  a  rase :  SekoUu  aiUem  labroru/m  ita  fieri  oporiet  spatioscta^ 
tf/y  cwm  priores  oceupaverini  loea^  eireumspectantes  rdiqui  reete  stare 
po8$int,  Yitr.  y.  10.  He  says  also :  Labrtun  mb  lumine  Jaciendum 
videtwr  ne  stanUs  circum  tuis  umhris  obscurent  lucem.  £?en  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labrum,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
eTery  thing  agrees  with  VitruyiuB,  for  above  the  labrum  is  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen.  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  haye  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
labra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazza  of  Rome,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Rome  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  observes  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  private  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  ei  non  est  in  balneo, 
fac  vit  sit,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  [Mas,  Borb,  iv.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldarium,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.  B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tes- 
seroBt  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
vat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
inmierse  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
convenience at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble,  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.     There  appears  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stone  in  the  payement,  near  this  cistern^  poasibly 
for  permitting  the  entrance  of  a  oolunm  of  hot  air  on  certain 
occasions  (?). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  must  have  fallen  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  vapour  from  so  great 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wety  and  most 
have  had  an  outlet  called  Jusorium,  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  mspensurcB  were  generally  so  laid. 
Yitr.  V.  10, 2.  SuspensurcB  ecddariorum  ita  sunt/aciendc^  uti  primum 
seaquipedalibiu  tegrdia  solum  stemcOur  inclinatum  ad  hypocatutm^  iili 
pUa  cum  mittoitur  nan  possit  intro  registers.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  have,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  B.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  served  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of 
the  arch,  on  its  first  discovery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
have  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Vaccula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.  These  must  have  been  glaied 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  waa  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  prevailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Yitruvius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary. It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  rwsed  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Over  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  a  cheerful  light;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un. 
questionably  these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  known,  and  rinue  were  constantly  used.  B.] 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Roman  capital 

From  the  frigidarium,  17,  a  very  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and,  possibly,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an 
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inspection  of  the  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (?),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  yase,  nearest 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be  very  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistern, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrum,  and  must  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

From  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Qell's  description.  Kext  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath, 
(which  also  agrees  with  Yarro,  X.  X.  iz.  41,  Sp.)y  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot-water  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
ore  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  tabem», 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great 
themuD  of  Rome,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  the  accounts 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (261) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  these.  Kext 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhi^  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
celle  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Yitruvius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath 
to  be  these. 

L  An  apodyterwm,  connected  perhftps  with  the  elssothesium 
and  unctorium. 
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II.  A  /rigidarium,  or  cdla  /rigidarioy  by  which  we  must  not 
anderfitand^  with  Gell,  a  mere  imwarmed  room^  but  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  yilla,  (ii.  17» 
11):  Ifide  halinei  ceUa  Jrigidaria  tpatiota  et  effu»a^  cvjus  in  con* 
trariis  parieUbtu  duo  baptwteria  velut  electa  ntvaatUur,  aJbwndt 
capaeuh  si  innare  m  proximo  eogites;  and  of  his  Tuscan  yiUa,  (y.  6, 
25) :  Inde  apodyterium  bcUinei  Icucum  et  Mkure  eacipit  eeUa  frigu 
dariOf  in  qua  baptisterittm  amphtm  et  opctcum.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apodyterium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptbteria  were  at  the  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep.  ii.  2 :  ffuie  IxmliccB  appendix  piscina  forineecus^  seu  ei  grceeari 
mavisy  baptisUriwn  ab  oriente  cormectitur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabiss 
has  just  the  same  form ;  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladio 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Gonstantine  (Palladio,  le  terme  de  Rom.  t.  liv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

in.  The  tepidarium:  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  correct  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  26) :  Frigidarice  cellce  conneetitur  mediay 
cut  8ol  benignissime  prcesto  est;  oaldarioB  magis;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  tree  deecemioneSf  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria ; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tres  de- 
scensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  labrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself:  Si 
natare  latius  aut  tepidius  velisy  in  area  piscina  est;  in  proximo 
puteuBf  ex  quo  possis  rursus  adstringif  si  pcmiteat  teporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  vp^iui  ^iauf6iievosy  is  to  pass  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  piscinae  or  descensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 

[gau]  17 
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But  there  are  two  passagee  in  Ce1su6»  L  3,  which  are  moat  cal- 
ciliated  to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Commwna  demde 
omniSms  aunt  pott  fcUigationeim  cibam  aumptwris^  ubi  paulhun  om- 
hdavenmt,  n  balneum  non  esty  calido  loco,  vd  in  sole,  vd  ad  ignan 
ungi  atqu>e  »udare:  n  eat,  arUe  omnia  in  tepidario  reaideref  deinde 
ubi  patUlvm  eonquieverunt,  inirare  et  deaeendere  in  aoUum.  The 
second  passage  from  c.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  hcUneum  venit,  aub  veate  primum 
pauilwn  in  tepidario  inaudare,  ibi  ungi,  turn  trannre  in  calidarium : 
ubi  audarit  in  aolium  non  deaeendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidarium 
is  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudado,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrare  et  deaeendere  in  aotium. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  all  cases, 
a  tepid  bath. 

rv.  The  caldarium;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here^  after  VitruTius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  diyisions:  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  laconicum;  (3)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  the 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensursB,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
smaU  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  fire-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  Winckelm.  TF.  ii. 
tab.  iy. ;  Hirt,  tab.  xziv.  Fig.  IK.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conreyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  than, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round:  the  same  arrangement  i^pean  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  baik 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  moat 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (385)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanaUon  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  uncertain,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  even  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Galiani  on  the  right  way.  What 
YitruTius  says,  (c.  ll),  proMme  autem  introraua  e  regione  Jrigidarn 
eoUocetur  coneamerata  audatio,  longitudina  duplex  quam  loHttaeUttef 
quce  haheat  in  verauria  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  modwat, 
uti  aupra  acriptum  eat,  oompoaitum:  ex  adverao  L€aoonici  eaidam 
lavationem,  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  «J<liMfitm% 
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at  Pompeii^  though  we  judge  fit  to  aasume  that  there  wu  no  regular 
laoonicum  there,  but  merely  a  common  sudatio.  In  the  paintings 
the  cella,  which  ia  designated  as  concamerata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  cupola-shaped  building,  mto  which  the  flame  streuns  abore 
the  floor,  through  a  broad-  pipe.  Underneath  is  to  be  fbund  the 
name  laconioum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
^sible,  the  name  dipeue.  Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
VitnxYius  about  the  dipeus  (lO):  mediumque  lumen  in  hemuphoBria 
reling[uatur  ex  eoque  clypemn  cBneum  catenis  pendecO,  per  eujue  re. 
dMCtionee  et  denUseiones  perfieietwr  mdationie  tempercOurcty  we  should 
imagine  a  ralre,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
aroh,  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicnm  was  by 
no  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
aloore  abore  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within^  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  rehemently,  and  heightened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcore ;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  8uet.  Aug,  84,  calls  ctdJUufMnam  sudare^  although  Celsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  the  bath  too,  the  wngi  et  tudare  ad  ignem. 
We  are  further  decided  in  assuming  the  laconicum  to  be  something 
different  from  the  alcore,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  con* 
aideration  that  it  seems  inoonceiTable  how  this  alcoTe  could  possibly 
hare  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  But  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  abore 
giren,  then  the  heat  must  hare  been  greatest  next  to  it  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitrurius  (riL  10) 
says  about  the  oren  for  the  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
also  to  be  arranged  uH  Uteonicum,  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
riew  of  the  subject;  probably  Schneider  likewise;  while  Hirt,  Oell, 
and  Bechi,  are  perfectly  at  fouilt,  and  Stratico  also  as  well  as  Marini 
masunderstand  Vitrurius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  frx>m  the 
word  hemisphserium,  which  suggested  to  them  the  alcore,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrum  is.  But  Yitrurhis  means  the  cupola  abore 
the  laconicum,  Ks  it  is  in  the  picture^  and  this  is  a  hemisphserium. 
By  this  means  ererything  is  clear,  and  we  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcore,  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
■erred  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laoonicum  stream  out,  and 
increase  the  ten^)erature  of  the  sudatio. 

17—2 
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At  Pompeii  no  Buoh  armttgemeiit  is  to  be  found.  In  the  akoTo 
18  the  labnun  abready  deecribedy  and  on  the  use  of  which  oplDions 
are  likewise  diyided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  waa  de« 
signed  for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath»  doee  not 
seem  yery  probable ;  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  eould 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  GeU's  supposition  seems  correct,  that  it 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the 
sweating-bath,  or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  tiiis  room  was  the  hot*water 
bath,  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  ity 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveus,  and  the  proportiGns 
agree  with  the  plans  gyren  by  Yitruvius.  p>io  Cass.  I7.  7,  calls  it 
KoKufifi^Bpav  B€p/wv  vdoTOff.]  And  then  what  Yitruyius  says,  becomes 
explicable ;  quanta  Umgitudo  /iierUf  terHa  denUa  latUudo  iit  pneter 
acholam  laM  et  alvei$  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree* 
ment  with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  f&lsely  suppose 
jo&rum  and  alvm»  to  be  Identical,  and  others  that  ahmu  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
labrum.  WOstemann  himself  understands  by  labrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  o^wtia  he  takes  to  haye  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  LaJt>rwa  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high;  oLveu*^  something  low.  See  Auct.  ai 
Her,  iy.  10.  in  o^tieum  deicendera.] 

'  The  acholos  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  reoeptades  of 
water  and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only 
yisited  the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  warmed,  according  to  Yitruyius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  jSnea  supra  hypocaagtwn  tria  sunt  eompanendoj 
uwum  caldarkmif  aUemm  tepidarium,  tertium  frigidarwm,  ei  Ua 
coUooamdat  ud  ex  tepidario  in  ccddariumy  quantum  aqwB  oaldm 
eafieritf  injluat,  De  Jrigidano  tn  tepidarium  ad  efu/ndem  modum. 
This  might  be  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  sunplest 
was  to  place  the  kettles  one  oyer  ^e  other,  and  join  them  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  discoyered  at 
the  country-house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voyage  pitt.  de 
Napleas  liyr.  10  et  11,  pi.  79;  Pemow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  iy.  C.  n.  2; 
although  there  are  oijy  two  kettles  there;  but  we  find  it  different 
in  the  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expressions  still  requiring  explanation.  FinUy, 
the  eoUum  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  caldarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.     Festus,  298 :  Alvei  quoque  lavandi  griuk 
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insUhOiy  qtto  tmguU  deieendunti  (solla)  solta  dtawUur.  See  Martial, 
iL  42.  Hence  also  Oelsiu  says,  ii.  17,  and  elsewhere,  tn  soUo  de$L 
dendfum  egt.  [The  magnificence  of  these  solia  is  shewn  by  Pliny 
£r.  N.  xzxiii.  12, 64 :  jfeminoB  laventur  et  nisi  argentea  $oUa/atHdiani. 
The  9eUa  balnearii,  in  Paull.  m.  6, 83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing.] 
See  Burmann,  ad  Petron,  73. 

Martial's  Epig.  ix«  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  ailioe  doro  atroctifiTe  cemento, 

Nee  latere  oocto,  qno  Semiramig  longam 

Babylona  diudt,  Tacca  balneum  fedt; 

Sed  stnge  nemoram  pineaqne  oompage, 

Ut  nayigare  Tnoca  balneo  poadt. 

Idem  beataft  laatns  exstrnit  thennaa 

De  marmore  omni,  quod  Caryatoa  inyenit, 

Qnod  Phiygia  Synnaa,  Afra  quod  Nomaa  mittit. 

£t  qnod  Turenti  fonte  larit  Emrotaa. 

Sed  ligna  deannt;  suljioe  balneum  thermia. 

[In  Orell.  In$,  4326,  halnea  and  thermcB  are  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  balneum  distinguished  from  the 
themuBf  people  are  accustomed  to  answer,  that  balnefum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  eellajrigidaria^  and  thermae  the  heated  rooms« 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible ;  for  baiiwum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold«  Cels.  i.  1 :  Prodest 
eUam  inkrdum  balneo,  imterdum  aquis  /rigidis  uH;  modo  ungi,  modo 
id  ip$um  negUgere.  iii.  24 :  Per  omne  tempua  utendum  eet  easerdkOumef 
Jficatiane  et,  $i  hyems  est,  balneo ;  n  autas,  /rigidia  natationxbus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio^ 
with  the  inscription  balnewn;  unquestionably  a  wann  bath,  for  the 
cella  fngidaria  is  giren  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm-baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  very  suitably  have  been  of  wood;  not  so  thermse^  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  hare  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneums  or  lavcttrina,  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  be,  in  a  general  sense; 
Charis.  i.  12.  p.  76:  Balneum  veieree  diixenmt  iive  baUneum,  nihU 
enint  dijfert  pubUeum  d  privatiBf  in  pitblioie  awtem  /enUn,  gen,  et 
quidem  numero  semper  plurali  Jreqiienter  bcdnecu  et  bcdineaSf  nee 
immeriio,  nafn  panimanicB  cauea  tmo  igne  duplex  balinewm  ealfade* 
bant.  Yarro,  X.  L,  iz.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembling  the  Greek  gymnasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
proTided  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thermcB^  whilst  the 
name  balneum  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public,  (puhlieas  balnecBf  Yarro), 
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aa  at  Pomp^  or  small  domestic  boih-rooms.  Yttrroy  X.  X.  ix.  68 : 
domi  iuoB  qmsqm  ubi  lavatwr  balneum  dixerutU.  There  were  nmn- 
ben  of  public  balnea  in  erery  r^on  of  Rome,  whilst  there  were 
but  few  themuB.  See  ChmicUe^  translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  123,  re- 
specting the  latter.  In  Dio  Cass.  lilL  27;  IxriiL  16,  the  ikermm  are 
also  called  gymnana  ;  gymnastic  exercises  bdng  often  practised  in 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2691 :  fHa  bm  ihermie  TVa^om, 
thermu  AgrippcB,"] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
eren  in  Pompeii,  elegant;  yet  there  the  ornaments  i^pear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  lavished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Rome,  as  may  be  best  conceiTed  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  <^  Seneca»  who,  after  describing  the  simplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Sdpio,  says :  At  mine  qui$  est,  qui  ate  Cavort 
eueUneat:  pamper  tibi  videtur  ae  eordkhu,  ntn  parietee  magnie  et 
pretioeie  orbibui  re/tdterunt;  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  NumidieiM 
enutia  disHneta  nmt;  ntn  UUe  undique  operoea  ei  in  pidwrtB  modmm 
variata  camera  ;  ntn  Thatiue  lapie^  quMtdam  ramm  tn  aUquo  epeeta- 
eulmn  templo,  piaemas  noetras  circttmdedUf  in  quas  muUa  sudatione 
corpora  ean/nanita  demiUkntug  nisi  aqttam  argetUea  epietomia  JktdO' 
rwU.  Et  adhuc  plebeUu  fistuloi  loquor:  quid  cum  ad  balnea  Itfterti- 
norum  pervenerof  Q^antum  ttatuarum/  quantum  cohmmarum 
nikU  ftwtiiMntium,  ied  in  arnamentum  positarum;  impenecB  eauaa! 
quantum  aquarum  per  qraduB  cum  Jhiff  ore  labentiumf  Eo  deHeit*- 
rum  pervenimu$f  ut  nisi  gemmas  caloarc  noUnwie,  In  order  that  the 
temi>erature  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same^  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in:  recens  semper  vdut  ex  calido  /bnte 
currcbat.  Not  less  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrusci  described 
by  Stat.  SQv.  I  6,  of  which  he  says  (r.  47): 

Nil  ibi  plebeiiim:  niuqaam  Temesea  Botabb 
iEis,  Md  aigento  fdix  propeDltiir  nnda, 
Argentoqne  oadit,  iabriaque  nitentiba  intnt. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statins :  va/rio  /astigia  vitro  in  species  ammosque  nitent.  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxti.  26, 64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  yi.  42,  and  Lucian's  bath 
of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  public  themue  were  weU  sap- 
plied  with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Eren  libraries  were  introduced 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  fh>m  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Constantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  coiroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Yopiscusy  in  the  liie  of 
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Frobns,  (2),  Ugus  autem  sum — prcBcipue  UMs  ex  bibliotheea  Ulpia, 
CBtate  mea  in  thermis  Diocletianisp  we  do  not  remember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Hirt  explains  the  words  of  Seneca,  De  tranq, 
on.  9:  Jam  enim  inter  hcdnearia  et  thermos  bibliotheea  quoque  u$ 
neeeagarkun  domus  amamerUum  expoUtur^  thus:  'It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  haye  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  themus;'  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
carelessness ;  for  it  evidently  means  that  libraries  serred  no  longer 
for  literary Vants  only,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  hare  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Gallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
thermae,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
sereral  grand  buildings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay;  hence 
they  who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people^  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Dio  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xxxvii.  51) :  ra  rt  Xovrfxi  koL  tkcuaw 
irpoUa  abrois  rrapi^tvi  of  Agrippa,  who  as  ffidile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (zlix.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  rf  Hl*^  irpoiica  rd  rt  Xovrpa  Koi 
roits  Kovp€a£  ttjv  yfitpav  cWvi/v  frapeo^cy.  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
his  thermsD  to  the  people,  Sore  irpoiKa  avrovs  \ova-&(u.  Dio  Cass, 
liv.  29.  [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Rome, 
Pliny  says  (xxzvi.  15,  24),  adjieit  ipse  in  cedilitatis  sucb  commemora^ 
tiane  ^ratuita  prasbita  balinea  centum  s^tuaginta,  qtuB  nunc  Romm 
ad  infinitum  auxere  numerwm.  The  number  of  these  bdbua  publiea 
(Orell.  643 ;  Cic.  p.  Cad.  26 ;  Suet.  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
balnea  omnibus  regionibus  addidit^  nam  hodieque  muUa  dictmtur 
Alexandria  But  even  after  the  NeroniancB  and  TiHnoe  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  of  these, 
balnea  qaatuor  (v.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14, 1 1) : 
Nee  Fortonati  spemit,  nee  balnea  Fatuti, 
Nee  Grylll  tenebrai,  ^oliamqne  Lnpi. 
Nam  thennis  itemmqae,  iteramque,  iterumqne  layatur; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  tiiere  is  the 
bath  of  Etruscus,  and  the  impudid  balnea  TigelUnij  iii.  20, 16.  But 
triplices  thermce  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men*- 
tioned  establishments ;  for  although  tiie  therm4»  Agrippm  were  burnt 
down  under  Titus  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  tnt  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr.  29);  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20, 15:  TUine 
ihermis  an  lavatur  Agrippm  ^  Whetheif  the  irpouca  \ov€a6ai  con- 
tinued in  these  puhUc  haths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  everywhere  the  quadrans  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  the  gr<Uis  lavare.  [Tet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  lavationem 
ex  9wi  pecunia  gratmtam  in  perpetuum  dedit ;  also  3326,  a  legacy  is 
left  for  a  similar  purpose:  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  8<xt.  i.  3, 137;  Mart, 
iii.  30,  4;  yiii.  42;  Juyen.  yi.  447;  ii.  152;  Sen.  Epist,  86,  balneum 
res  qiMdrantaria,  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meru 
toria,  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
class,  or  Was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
cOTcr  the  necessary  expenses?  It  is  erroneously  concluded  from 
Jurenal  (tI.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing ;  but  the  aboTe-cited 
passage  from  Dio  Gassius  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Most 
probably,  Roman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
quadrans  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men. .  How  general  such  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  io 
Rome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  Plin.  EpisL  ii. 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Philematium,  in  Plant,  Mostel.  i.  3, 1,  says : 

Jam  pridem,  ecastor,  frig^da  non  lavi  magis  Inbenter, 
Neo  quom  me  melios,  mea  Sca{)ha,  rear  esse  defisecatun: 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Plin.  Epist,  iii.  5, 11):  Post  solum  plerumque /rigida  lava- 
batur,  Comp.  vi.  16, 5.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Sciplo  bimself,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says: 
Similis  inoendio,  adeo  quidem^  lU  eonvictum  in  cUiquo  seders  servwm 
vivum  lavari  oporteaU  Nihil  mihi  videtur  jam  interessej  ardeat  bal* 
neum,  an  caleat.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Celsus  (i.  3)  mentions  a  Jervens  balneum,  and  Trimaldiio 
says,  in  Petron.  72,  Conjiciamus  nos  in  balneum,  Sie  ealet,  tanquam 
fwmus.  Perspiration  and  appetite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion,  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  his 
time ;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Curius 
DentatuB,  complains :  Omnes  enim  patresfamilice  /alee  et  aratro  re- 
lictis  intra  murum  correpsimus,  et  in  oircis  potius  ae  theatris,  quam  in 
segelibus  et  vinetis  manus  movemus,    Mox  deinde,  ut  apte  veniamus  ad 
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gcmecuj  quoHdianam  crudUcOem  Laeonicis  ecpcoquwnuB,  it  eamteto  tu- 
dare  sitim  quasrimus,  nocUtque  UbiditUbua  et  ebnetatibui^  dies  Judo  vd 
Kmmo  confumtmuf,  oc  noametipsoe  dueimue  Jbrtimatos,  quod  nee  orient 
tern  eolem  vidimus^  nee  occidentem,  €k>mp.  Juyen.  i.  143  $  Sen.  Epiat, 
51,  They  who  desired  to  use  the  bath  through  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, sought  first  to  giro  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 
considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
haUereSf  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  pro?ided  widi 
rooms  suitable  for  this  pmpose.  On  the  arriTal  of  the  hour  for 
opening  the  thermn,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
firom  Mart.  xir.  IBS,  where,  under  the  Lemma  tintinnabulumf  he 

says: 

Bedde  pnam :  lonat  as  thermamm :  Indere  pefgis? 
Yiigine  tu  sols  lotu  abire  domum. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarium, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Celsus  expressly  says ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  unetoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tuecum  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  oeUa  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  unctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Laurens^  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  and 
eren  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselTcs  to  the  bath.    Celsus,  i.  8. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slare 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  eh^gUes  and  lintea  to  dry  themselTos. 
Hence  Yarro  says  (R.B.i.  65,  4) :  (Olea)  Dominum  in  balnea  eequi- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earUer  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  for  costly  salres,  of 
which  ^e  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them^ 
selyes  at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per. 
fume  the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  Epiet,  86 :  Parum  est  iumere 
ungueniumy  ni  hie  die  terque  renovetuTf  ne  evaneeeat  in  corpore.  Quid 
quod  odorey  tanquam  iuo,  gloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  alabatftrck,  his  Die  Aldobrand,  Hoehg,  47.  [Eren  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils.  Jut.  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
et  pleno  eompowU  lintea  gutto.  Mart.  Tiii.  8, 10 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pmdag, 
iL  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scn^rs,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gymnasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  [deJrieaTt\*     In  the  Mue,  Borb,  we  hare  a  whole 
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baitiiiiig  apparatuBy  congJBting  of  four  strigiloBy  ao  nn^rumkirttimy  for 
the  £onn  of  which  the  name  ampMa  oUema  (ampuUcB  amtUantB, 
Mart.  iii.  82,  26 ;  ziy.  110)»  seems  to  be  rery  suitable,  and  a  paiera, 
with  haKMUoy  or  by  whateyer  name  this  pan-like  utensil  is  to  be 
caBedy  an  engraying  of  which  follows.    All  these  utensils  hung  on  a 


ring,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  io 
mind  the  passage  of  Appoleius,  Florid,  ii.  9^  34,  where  we  read  of 
Hippias:  Q^imagno  inc<e6upr€Bdio(wk/aM^^ 
quoque  oleariam,  quam  gestabcU,  lenHculaH  forma,  tereti  €unbUu,  pr€B- 
nUa  roUmditate;  juxtctque  honetkim  strigilae^Ucmh  recta  fnutigcUione 
clau8ukBfJlexa  tubtdcOione  ligulcB,  ut  et  ipsainmafmcc^ovio  motaretur, 
et  sudor  ex  ea  rivtUo  labereifMr,  Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connects 
both :  gtrigUem  et  ampMamy  casteraqm  halnd  tOemiUa  nundinU  fner- 
eari,  [Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  80;  Juy.  iii.  262.]  The  description  of  the 
strigiles  quite  agrees  with  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
in  the  paintmg  from  the  baths  of  Titus;  for  they  all  haye  a  hollow, 
in  wfaidi,  when  scraped  oyer  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected, 
and  ran  off  as  it  were  by  a  gutter.    Boettiger  supposes  thai  the 
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strigiles  of  the  oihlekB  wero  different  from  those  lued  at  the  hath, 

which,  howerer,  cannot  easily  he  shewn  to  hare  heen  the  case  from 

the  existing  monuments. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  he  a  va$  potorium,  hecause  it 

was  customary  after  the  hath  os  ecUideCj  or  frigida  favere  (Oelsus,  i. 

3),  and  frequently.    If  we  compare  what  the  parasite  (in  Plaut. 

Pen.  i.  3,43)  says: 

Cynlea  ene  6  gente  oportet  parasitiim  probe: 
Ampullanii  Btrigiles,  scaphium,  boccos,  poUhim, 
MAnupium  habeat; 

we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  msaph^wm  thereto,  though  we 
gather  nothing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  hath-utensils  belong,  lastly,  the  limUOi  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  {NackMige  zwm  Augutteum^  45),  and  the 
ase  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose^ 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  AppuL  Met,  i.  17,  72 :  Ae  aitnu^  ex 
promtuario  oleum  unctui  et  Untea  tersui  et  ccBtera  huic  eidem  usui 
prqfer  ociter^  et  ho8pitem  meum  produc  ad  proximcu  halneas;  Plant. 
Cure.  ir.  4,  22,  Unteumque  extereui.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 
by  Martial,  xir.  51 : 

Pergamns  has  miait,  cnrro  destringere  ferro: 
Non  tarn  uspe  teret  Untea  folio  tibL 

After  this  process  was  orer,  ihey  passed  into  the  caldarium,  and 
took  their  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  hi^er  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  further  off,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  haying  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 
stepped  either  into  the  hot-water  baih,  or  got  themselTes  sprinkled 
wiUi  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Petron.  28 :  Jto^iM  iMrofoimue  hcUneum,  et  eudore  cal^aeti  momento 
temparis  ctd/rigidam  emmtUf  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Carm.  19 : 

Intrate  algentee  pott  balnea  torrida  fluetiu, 
tJt  folidet  calidam  frigore  l^rmpha  catem. 

SoMartia],Ti.  42,16: 

BitQB  si  plaoeant  tibi  Laconiim 
Contentns  potes  arido  Tapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiaye  mergi. 

This  manner  of  bathing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselres  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  The  women,  eren  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.     [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  L.  X.  ix.  68 ;  OrelL  3324,  hal.  wriUa  and  bal,  nmUebre. 
See  aboye.}  This  we  see  from  the  narratiTe  of  Ada,  ihe  mother  of 
Octarian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  erer  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent : 
adeo  tU  max  publids  hcUneis  perpetuo  ahstinuerit.  This  led  afierwarda 
to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  beliere  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  donbt 
impfidiccB  mulieres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Rome  was 
Tory  great.  Hence  Quinctilian  says,  Inst  v.  9 :  Sigman  esf  aduUanK^ 
lavari  cum  viris ;  but  still  he  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  interdicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Dio  Cass.  Ldz.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr.  18 :  Lavcusra  pro  waeibM  sepa-- 
ravii.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Oapit.  M,  Ant,  Phil.  23 ;  Lamprid.  Sev. 
Alex.  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time, but,  like  that,  it  varied  partiy  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  because  persons  much  engaged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8 :  UU  hora  balinei 
mmtuUa  est — est  autem  Heme  nona,  cestate  oetava — in  soU,  si  car^ 
vento,  ambvUat  ntidku.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

Lawas  nt  in  thermas  dedma,  vel  seritis,  horn 
Te  sequar  Agrippn,  cum  layer  ipse  Titi; 

and  X.  70, 13,  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  petufUur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmas.  ad  Spartian,  Hadr,  22 ; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  25 ;  Vopisc.  Florian.  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridins,  ThemuB  apud  veteres  non  <xnte 
nonam  aperiebantur^  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  theimso  also  were  open. 
Mart.  z.  48 : 

Kanciat  octavain  Pharis  ana  torba  juTenos, 
£t  pilata  redit  jamqne  snbitqne  cohors. 

Temperat  hec  thennaa ;  nimios  prior  hora  Tapores 
Halat,  et  immodico  sezta  Nerone  calet. 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  Juvenal, 
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zi.  205,  cannot  be  otberwise  understood :  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  Mlva 
FrcnU  licet  vadaSf  quamquwnfi  solida  hora  su/perwt  Ad  textani ;  and 
just  as  uneqniTOcal  are  the  words  of  Yitniyius,  t.  10 :  mcueime  temptis 
lavandi  a  meridiano  ad  vetperwrn  est  constitwhun.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  Ante  hora/m  octavam  in  publico 
neminem  niH  csgrum  lavari  passus  est,  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  24 :  Addidit  et  oleum  luminHms  ther- 
mantmf  quwn  antea  non  ante  auroram  paterent,  et  aiUe  solie  occasum 
elauderentur,  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  cmte  auro- 
ram were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermas  in  Rome  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discoyered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  fact,  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Yopisc.  Tac.  10:  Thermas  omnea  amte  lucemam  claudi 
jtusitf  ne  quid  per  noetem  seditionis  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Justin,  Tiii.  12, 19 :  Q;uia  plvr 
rimcB  domus  cum  officinia  suie  in  portidbua  Zeuaippi  esse  m^morantur, 
reditus  memaratorum  locarum  pro  quantitate  qwx  plaeuit  ad  prasbenda 
luminaria  et  asdifida  ac  tecta  reparanda  regies  hujus  urbis  lavacro 
sine  aliqita  juhemus  excusatione  con/erri.  In  the  relief  first  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,  the  bathing  is  evidently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  lucema  trimyxos 
bums  on  the  wall.     [Liban.  Orat.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
c.  37,  Commentus  novum  bcUnearum  usum,  portentosiseima  genera  cibo^ 
rum  atque  ccenarumj  ut  calidis  Jrigidisque  ungu^ntis  lavaretur,  etc., 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Hie  non  nisi  unguento 
ncibUi  out  croco  piscinia  infeetie  noOavit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.    [Orell.  Inecr.  4816 : 

Balnea,  Tina,  Yenns,  coirmnpnnt  corpora  nostra.! 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk.  See  Boettig.  Sab, 
i.  48. 


EXCURSUS  ir.     SCENE  VII. 


THE  GAME  OF  BALL,  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

THE  daily  bath,  and  preyious  to  it  strong  exercise^  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  minda  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  multitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  severe^  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  actiye,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  exercUatio  preceded  the  bath.  Mart. 
xiv.  163;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 125: 

Ast  nbi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatam 
AdmoDidt,  fugio  campun  losumque  trigonem. 

Lamprid.  Sev,  AUx.  30.    See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  aex,  as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  motaea 
(Mart.  yii.  67,  4 ;  Juren.  yi.  246, 419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unfeminineness  {Ubid%no9ai  LacedoemoniB  paUostrmj  Mart.  iv.  56, 6), 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  81  [Plato, 
de  Leg.  yii.  12,  p.  806] ;  although  Propert  iii.  14,  and  Oyid.  Her. Tfi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  dweU  with  pleasure  on  this  vtr- 
ginea  paloestra. 

These  antique  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modem  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  eonsui,  or  triumphatorf  the 
world-ruling  Osesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  other 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
Suetonius  thus  characterises  Augustus*  increasing  attachment  to 
ease :  Exerckationes  eampestres  equorum  et  armont/iin  9tatiim  past  cnitlia 
heUa  omiaity  et  ad  pUam  primo /bllieulvmque  tranmit :  max  ntkU  aUud 
quam  vectabatur  et  deambulabat.  Aug.  83.  [Val.  Max.  yiii.  8, 2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucins  Scserola,  Augur :  aptime  pUa  lutiste  tra- 
ditur.  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Rome,  few  only  (as  Cicero^  pro 
Arch.  6)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  fayouiite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
adrantages  of  which  have  been  extolled  by  Galen  in  a  treatise  ircpl 
fjLucpas  atfHdpas^  was  the  game  of  ball,  which  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  yarious  ways  of  playing  it,  deserres  a  particular  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  howoTor,  admit  of  our 
airiTing  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  haye  been  supposed 
to  haye  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [See  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  y. 
17,  ii.  9.    Adults  in  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Roman  authors  mention  numerous  yarieties  of  the  game  of  ball, 
as  piUt  simply,  foUis  or  foUicuhUi  irigon^  poffaniet^  harpagtumj  spar- 
Mva,  in  addition  to  which  we  haye  the  expressions,  datcttim,  exptMm, 
rapHm  ludere;  ffeminare,  revoeare^  reddere  pilam.  [Comp.  Poll.  ix. 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  ball ;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  ball, 
which  howeyer  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  f oUis,  the  great  baliofh  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-ball)  and  paganica.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  haye  the  least  information ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  yii.  32 : 

Kon  pila,  noii  follis,  non  te  paganica  thennis 
Pneparat,  aat  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes. 


and  xiy.  45 : 


Hsc  qiuB  difficili  turget  paganica  plnma, 
FoUe  miniLB  laza  est,  et  minus  arta  pila. 


Ab  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  follis  and  the  pila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  yarieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  p<iganic<h  foUe  minus  Utxa^  minus  arta 
pilc^  are  incorrectly  explained  by  Rader  and  Mercurialis,  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adjectiyes  leayes  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  far  differed 
from  the  former,  that  it  was  stuffed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
qu^atly  somewhat  hearier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  giyes  no  hint  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  (Thes.  Brand. 
139X  A  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  erldently  a  yery  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
gam^  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 

The  follis,  the  great  but  light  ball,  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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fist  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio,  in 
Plant.  Rtid.  iii.  4,  16,  Extemplo^  hereUj  ego  te  /oUem  pugiUatorium 
/aciam,  et  pendentem  incursabo  pugnis,  refer  to  this ;  for  a  distended 
skin  may  also  be  understood,  by  which  the  pugHes  practised  them- 
selves, as  the  gladiatores  did  with  a  post.  If  we  may  trust  the  copy 
giyen  by  Mercurialis  {de  Arte  Ghnnast.)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  m., 
the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  gloYO,  to  assist 
in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  exertion, 
on  which  account  Martial  (xiv.  47)  says : 

Ite  procol  jnvenes ;  mitis  mfhi  conrenit  ntas 
FoUe  decet  pueros  Indere,  folle  senes. 

The  diminutive  foUicuhta  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  Bupposing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  follis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  science  of  sphse- 
ristic,  and  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  ApophoreUjB,  has 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpastum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expressions 
datatim  and  esepuUim  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  213,  datatinty  i.  e.  invkem  damdo.']  This 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plant.  (CwrcuL. 
ii.  3, 17),  where  the  parasite  says  threateningly  to  aU  who  meet 

him: 

Turn  iBti  qui  ludont  datatim  serri  scarramm  in  Tia, 
Et  datores,  et  fitctores,  omnes  snbdam  sub  solum. 

Comp.  Kov.  ap  Non.  ii.  268  [tn  mol%8  non  Iwdunt  raptim  piloy  data- 
tim morso.  Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  ad  P^r. 
27 ;  and  especially  Gronovius'  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphoeristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer^s  Phseacians.  Od^».  viiL  374 : 

Tffif  %T9po^  ptiTTaerKe  vorl  vetpea  <rKi6tvTa 
Idv(d6«2ff  d^iffW   i  i'  dird  yQovAv  v^6cr*  dtfiOvt-i 
fifl'idlmt  fieQeXea-Kt  nrdpot  irovlv  o\}ia^  iKe^rdai. 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenos,  in  Athen.  L  26, 
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if  XoftfiajmM  r^v  oifMipap  rj  didcvt,  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Seneca  (de  Bene/,  ii.  17),  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching,  (PUam)  cadere  nan  e$t  dubium,  aut  mittentis  vUiOf  out 
itecipientis.  Tune  eununi  guum  servcUf  ubi  inter  tnanus  utrituque  apte 
ab  u^oque  etjactcOa  ei  excepta  vergatur.  This  will  be  made  BtUl  more 
dear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
the  second,  easpuisim  ludere,  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  rariety  of  the  game.  Varro  says.  Nan.  ii.  281 :  Viddne 
in /arc  ante  lanienas  pueras  pila  expulsim  Ivdere;  and  similarly  in 
Petron.  27,  we  hare  hwu  easpellente.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  without  catching  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  expellere.  This  is  apparent  from  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.    Mart.  xiy.  46 : 

81  me  mobilibos  ids  expo^we  siniBtrifl, 
Sam  tua :  si  neseis,  pMce,  redde  pilam. 

But  it  18  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  Wastemann  (Pal.  d.  Scaur.  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Grid's  Art.  Am.  iii.  361 : 

Reticnloqne  pILe  leyes  fondantor  aperto; 
Neo,  nisi  qnarn  toUes,  nUa  movenda  pila  est 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  sphssristic,  and  that  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse,  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moTod. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Yarro,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  expeUere^  expuUare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercutere  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  Pila  utcunque  veneritj  manus  illam  eapedita 
et  agilis  repereutiet.  Si  cum  tirone  negotium  est,  nan  tarn  rigide,  nee 
tetm  excuaee,  sed  Umguidiua  et  in  ipiam  ejus  dirigentes  manum,  remisse 
occurramus.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  aecipere 
beneficium  and  mittere  et  excipere  pilam,  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  repercutere  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
Vack  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) :  Sicut  in  lusu  est  aliquid,  pilam 
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icUe  ae  dUigeiUer  exeiperef  »ed  nan  dieitur  bantu  huor,  niri  qui  apu  H 
ewpedUe  remisU,  qiuim  exeepercU ;  and  immediately  after,  nee  tameH 
idea  nan  banum  luearem  dicatn^  qtU  pUanif  tU  opartebaty  exeepU  ei  per 
ipmm  mora,  quaminus  remUUrett  nan  /uit.  [The  word  expulsim 
must  mean  something  more  than  remittere:  not  to  mention  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of 
playing,  dcOatim  and  eofpuUim,  BemUUre,  as  Seneca  says  (c.  82), 
denotes  the  throwing  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  caught 
(excipere),  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dataiini ;  on  the  other 
hand,  expuUare  and  repercuiere  must  mean  the  striking  back  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  further  on,  to  a 
third  player ;  and  this  is  the  expulaiin  ludere,  whereof  Seneca  speaks 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  ezpul- 
sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  reqiured  is  three 
actiye  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used.  Thus  Herzberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12, 6 : 

Cnm  pUA  Telod  fallit  per  bnchlft  jaetn, 

of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm.] 

Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pUa  trigo- 

nalisy  appears  to  hare  been  by  far  the  most  popular  and  common, 

although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligenoe  of 

its  existence.    The  name  itself  seems  to  expUun  the  nature  of  the 

game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 

iv  rpty&p^,    [Isid.  xyiii.  69.]     We  know  simply  that  the  expert 

players  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  says 

in  more  than  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  the  abore  mentioned 

Apapharettmi : 

Si  me  mobflibOB  sots  ezpnlBare  sinJstris, 
Sum  tna:  si  needs,  nutice,  redde  piUun. 

Also  (vii.  72,  9) : 

Sio  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 
UnctflB  det  favor  arbiter  coron», 
Neo  landet  Poljbi  magis  siniBtras. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  because  he  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  aa  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  numbered  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Captabit  tepidom  deztra  leraque  trigonem, 
Imputet  exceptae  nt  tibi  saepe  piles. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Herzberg  explains  this  also  of  esepultim 
ludere,  but  excepias  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  daiaHm.^ 
The  word  tepidunif  applied  to  the  trigon  here    (and  iv.  19,  6)> 
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doubtless  refen  to  the  heating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  we  must 

not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  warmed  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 

usual  metonymy  of  the  effect  produced.  No  artistic  representations 

of  such  sphsBristic  hare  come  down  to  us.    That  which  Mercurialls 

copies  from  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 

which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  De$er.  d.  Bains 

de  TihiSj  pi.  17),  is  another  game  with  seTeral  balls. 

The  harpastum  was  unquestionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 

diief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenieus  (i.  25, 26), 

with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.      Though  there  may  be  some 

obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  amongst 

the  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  possession;  for  he 

says,  wfpl  fuxpas  inf>aipas  (o.  ii.  902) :    jrray  yetp   innn4rraft€Poi   irp^ 

aXXijXovff  ml  amMctsikvovng  v(l>apwcurat    rb^    ftera(if  dunrorfl»<rt,    firyi- 

OTom  aM  Koi  frfftodp^rarmf  KaStararm,  iroXXoir  fup  rpaxf^Mrfiois  iroX* 

Xms   d*  (iynXj/^ccn  nakaumKoig  opafUfuyfAepoif.      Hence  in  Martial 

(it.  19),  harp(uta  pulverulenta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only 

there,  but  also  xiy.  48,  Harpcutc^ 

Haso  rapit  Antaei  Teloz  de  polyere  drancns, 
Grandia  qui  rano  oolla  labore  fibcit. 

the  plural  is  used,  whilst  folHs,  paganica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular. We  may  almost  belieye  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Plant.  True.  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pila  esty  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.  That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athennus ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  Philsenis,  vii.  67 :  HarjKUto  quo- 
que  mbligata  ludit. 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Paneg,  in  Pis,  173, 
Nee  tibi  mobiUtas  minor  est,  ri  forte  Tolantem 
Ant  geminare  pilam  juTat,  ant  revocare  cadentem, 
Et  non  spcrato  ftigientem  reddere  gestn; 

cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  harpastum  or  the  trigon.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  In  no  case  is  the  follis  meant ;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revocare  cadentem  (in  mantis) 
signify  this.  But  geminare  pilam  and  reddere  Jugientem  appear  to 
be  trnderstood  of  striking,  as  ManU,  r.  166 : 

Die  pilam  oeleri  ftigientem  reddere  planta, 
£t  pedibna  pensare  manns,  et  ludere  salta. 

With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  eiplain  the  pila 
speirnva  in  Petron.  27^  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtful.    Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  the  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  usual^  and  therefore  to  ns 
better  known  games,  it  is  yery  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  varieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  halteretf 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Tassie,  CattU.  pi.  46, 7978 ;  Descr.  d.  Bains  da  TU.  pL  17.   Pans. 
i.  26,  26,  ii.  3,  adduces  statues  with  kdUeres ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  L  109X 
hang  the  halteres  as  well  as  the  cestus.    [Pausan.  t.  27,  8.]    In  the 
Roman  gymnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  serred  not  only  as  spring* 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  swung  in  various  direc* 
tions  with  the  arms.    This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
Ep.  16 :  Sunt  exercUationes  et/aeiles  et  breves,     Ourme  et  cwn  <diquo 
pondere  mantu  moice;  and  {Ep.  66)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  $phoBristerium  of  the  baths  of  Baise :  Chan  fortioree  ^Bereentwr 
et  manue  plumbo  graves  jactant,  cum  out  lahorant,  aut  laboroMtem  ttm-> 
tantuTf  gemitus  audio.    Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them : 

Quid  peremit  stulto  fortes  haltere  laoerti? 
Ezercet  melius  yinea  fossa  Tiros. 

and  Philfflnis  says  (vU.  67,  6) :  gravesque  draucis  KaUeras  /adli  roUU 
lacerto,  Comp.  Juven.  vi.  420.  Mercurialis,  in  explanation,  has  given 
several  copies  of  hdUeristcBf  taken  from  gems,  and  says :  ut  pottU 
eertior  Jbrmce  hvjusce  exercitationis  notitia  hab&riy  adponendcu  euro* 
vimus  halteristarum  imagines^  quas  ex  gemmis  cmtiquis  sculptis  aoocp- 
tas  ad  no8  misit  Pyrrhus  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  be  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Resting 
upon  this,  in  Becker^s  NaclUr,  ad  Aug,  429r  the  Dresden  sphaariMUBf 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  have  been  rather  halteiistse. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  pcdus^  a  poet 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  wicker-^ 
work  shield,  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adversary. 
This  game  served  originally  as  practice  for  the  lironesy  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Yeget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiq^i^  sicut  iawenitwr  in 
Hbris,  hoc  genere  extrcwre  tirones.  Scuta  de  vunins  in  nunhun  crei- 
tium  eorrotundata  texebant,  ita  ut  duplum  pondus  cratis  haberei, 
quam  scutum  publicum  habere  consu^vit,  iidemque  davas  ligneaa  dupli 
cBque  ponderis  pro  gladiis  tironibus  dabant,  eoque  modo  wm  tantum 
mane,  sed  etiam  post  meridiem  exercebantur  ad  polos.  Palorum  tsutem 
tuus  non  solum  mUitibus,  sed  etiam  gladiatoribus  plurwwm  prodesi. 
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A  tingulU  UronSnu  nnguU  pcUi  defigebatOur  in  terrani,  Ua  ut  mOare 
nan  possenty  et  teat  pedibus  eminereni.  Contra  iUum  palumy  Umquam 
contra  adversariumf  tiro  cum  orate  Ula  et  clava  vdut  own  gladio  «a 
esBoreebat  et  ecuto,  ut  nunc  quasi  eapiU  aut  faciem  peteret,  nunc  lateri- 
bu$  minaretur,  interdum  contenderet  poplites  et  crura  tucdderCy  acee- 
derety  recederety  asndtaretf  intUiretf  ety  quan  praseeniem  advereariumt 
sic  pedum  omni  impetUy  omni  beUandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  medita^ 
tione  eemabatwr  ilia  cautdoy  ut  ita  tiro  ad  tnferendum  vulnue  insur^ 
geret,  ne  qua  parte  ipae  pateret  ad  plagam.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exercise  pre- 
rious  to  the  bath.    This  is  what  Martial  means  (rii.  32,  8), 

19'on  pila,  DOD  foUis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 
Freparat,  aut  nndi  atipitu  ictus  hebes: 

where  stipes  means  simply  the  post,  and  ictus  hebes,  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juyen.  yI.  247*  in  reprobation  of  the  yicious  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics ; 

Endromidas  Tjiias  et  fasmineum  ceroma 
Quia  nescit?  Tel  quia  Don  Tidit  Tulnera  pali. 
Quern  cavat  adaiduis  andibua  acutoque  laoeaait 

Comp.  T.  267,  where  Lipsius,  Mil.  Rom,  r.  14 ;  Saturn,  i,  15,  would 
read  rudibus  instead  of  sudibus. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  palcestray  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  chroma,  smd  flaveecere  haphe)  the  discus,  &c.  were  practised. 

Running  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  ambulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Aug.  83,  deambulabaty  ita  ut  in  extremis  spatiis  sub'* 
sultim  decurreret,  Seneca,  Ep,  15,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
salpusy  vd  iUe  qui  corpus  in  aUum  levat,  vel  iUe  qui  in  longwm  mittit, 
vel  ille,  %U  ita  dicam,  saliaris,  aut  ut  contumdiosius  dtca/m,  JuUonius, 
The  latter  was.  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  SalU,  [Plautus,  Bacch,  ill.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cursu,  Inctando,  haata,  diaoo,  pngilatn,  pila, 

Saliendo,  eese  ezercebant. 

)So  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12, 19 ;  Art.  Am,  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
lunbulatio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car-* 
riage  or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  advanced  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  ball.    Pliny 
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relates  of  Spuiinna,  Ep,  iii.  1 :    Uhi  hora  baUnei  nunOata 

toUi  9%  caret  vento^  ambulcU  nudvs,    Deinde  movetwr  pUa  tfekemmier 

et  diu ;  nam  hoe  quoque  exercUationia  genere  pugncU  eum  mneetuie. 

For  the  purpose  of  prftctising  diese  gymnasticsy  they  had  in 
their  own  residence  a  9ph<Bri$terium,  which  deriyed  its  name  from 
the  game  of  ball,  as  being  the  most  favourite  and  general  exercise^ 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat  jStfo.  ir. 
pra)f.  Sed  et  iphasromachiaa  ipeetamu$  et  pUarii  ludo  qrftwt'ttifitr. 
Comp.  Suet.  Vap.  20 ;  OreU.  Iruer.  67.]  So  Pliny,  Ep.  t.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodyterio  mperpoBitwn  est  ephoBristeriumj  quod  plura  genera 
exerei^ionis  pluresque  eirculoi  capiL  There  then  the  sphseriaterinm 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirfs  conjecture,  apodyterio  eup- 
poeiiwn  est  sph.,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'under  the  windows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  splueristerium,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  we  may  say  suitjacet,  but 
not  supponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphseristerium,  which  might  nevertheless  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  The  circtdi  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphseristerium, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves.  The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petroniua, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Nos  interim  vestiti  errare  cc^mua  (in  balneo% 
imojocari  magis  et  circulis  ludentum  aecedere.  The  word  is  the  more 
suitable,  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.    Hence  Mart.  vii.  7%  10, 

says: 

Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nndo 
TJnctse  det  faror  arbiter  coroiuB. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Exercitationis  plerumque  finis  esse  debet  sudor ^ 
aut  certe  lassitudOf  qitce  citra  fatigationem  sit.  And  for  this  reaaon 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  an*, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  wanned. 
So  Statins  says  of  the  Balneum  Etruseif  v.  57,  seqq. : 

Qnid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabnlata,  crepantes 
Anditnra  pilas,  nbi  lang^dus  ignis  inemt 
iEdibus,  et  tennem  Tolmnt  hypocansta  Taporem. 

Comp.  Gevart.  Leet.  Papin.  c.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
conclude  that  the  sphseristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  strata  solo 
taJbulata,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  succeeding, 
vin  languidus  ignis  inerratf  etc.,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conyietion 
that  we  must  not  read  tabulata  but  tuhulat<i,  as  has  been  shewn 
above.  Pliny,  Ep,  ii.  17, 9 :  Adhoeret  dormitorium  membrttmy  iremsHu 
interjoMnte,  qui  suspensus  et  tubidattts  eonceptum  vaporem  saUibri 
temperamento  hue  iUueque  digerit  et  ministrat.    The  matter  beeofnes 
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still  plainer  through  Seneca,  Ep.  90 :  QuKedam  nostra  demvm  pro* 

diase  memoria  aeimu9 — ut  suipensuras  hcUneonmi  et  vmpreuoB  parieU- 

bus  tuboSf  per  quos  circttm/imderaur  ccUor,  qui  ima  timul  et  sumtna 

fovtret  asqwdUer,  In  Statins  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  have 

been  warmed,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  they  used  to  exercise 

perfectly  naked,  and  the  soUcb  were  naturally  taken  off.    Petr.  27, 

adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  ioUahis  pita  exer- 

ednUur,    Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85,  3,  we  hare, 

Colliget  et  referet  lapBixm  de  palTOTe  foUem, 
Et  si  jam  lotns,  jam  Boleatns  erit. 

Ab  the  exercitaiio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphseristeria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  in  priyate 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  yillas.     Ep.  ii.  17, 12 ;  t.  6,  27. 


EXCUKSUS  L     SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

AS  tho  costume  of  the  Roman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  period 
essentiallj  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  distinguishing  dresa, 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public, when  the  indifference  respecting  the  cultivation  of  national 
habits,  equalled  that  about  the  public  afiairB  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Roman  which  were  in  rogue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject,  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  (De  re  Vestiaria,  ii.  rii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  DiflfeiiDg 
from  him,  are  Rubeni,  De  re  Vest,  prceeipue  de  lato  clavo,  and  on  the 
other  side,  Ferrarii,  Analeeta  de  re  Vest,;  Dandr6  Baidon,  du 
Costwnef  etc.  des  anciens  peuplee;  Martini,  Dae  Kostum  dor  meisten 
Volker  des  AUerth, ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Recherches  sur  le  Cbsfimu^ 
etC'desano.  peuplesy  t.  i. — ^iii.;  Seckendorf,  IHe  Chnmdform  der  Toffa; 
Thorn.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  Egyptian^  Cheeky  and  Roman 
Costumes;  Bartholini,  de  pcenula.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Muller, 
Etrusketf  i.  260.  See  Becker's  CharicleSy  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are  QuinctQ.  Inst.  zi.  3 ;  the 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  De  genere  vestim. ;  C^llius,  m.  12 ; 
TertuU.  De  pallio,  v. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  oostnine. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  Into 
use  afbOT  the  second  century;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tuniea 
pdlmata  and  toga  picta  of  the  Triumphatores,  or  the  paludamentum 
of  the  general,  or  the  caracalla,  the  bra^ccoy  &c.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Romans,  both  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  tunica  interior  and  exterior^  and  the  toga,  to  which 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  pamtUa,  and  later  the  /oscUb,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weatiier. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whether  the  word  toga,  njPfwos,  be  rightly  deriyed  by  VarrOi 
v.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tegere  corpus,  is  immaterial,  though 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obTiouB  one.  It  most  be  mentioned 
fint,  as  it  IB  said  by  Gellius  (vii.  12)  to  have  been  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  yery  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  perhaps  only  a  mtbligaculum.  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  Gin- 
cinnatus,  dxiT^w^  irc/>tft»fuirior  l^x^^'  ^^^*  ^«  ^-  Eren  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  the  tunica ;  so  of  Cato ;  Plut  Cat.  min.  6.  axirmv 
is  r^  Ihift/dawif  irpoj^cc.  Asc.  ad  Cie.  p.  Seaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  oan- 
didaii  were  cEycv  x^^vo^*  according  to  Plut.  Cor.  14.  qu.  Rom.  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Rome,  (see  MuUer,  Etr. 
i.  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  among  the  former  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  the 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  pnxtexta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etrurians.  Liy.  i.  8.  Plin.  viiL  48, 74 : 
PrmUxUB  apud  Etnueoi  originem  mvenere.  It  was  peculiarly  the  ve$U$ 
/arensis.  Thus  Oincinnatus  puts  it  on,  before  reoeiring  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
bis  house,  or  left  Rome.  Cic.  p.  MU.  10.  MUo  eum  in  9enaiu/ui9Bet 
—domum  venU — caleeoB  et  vestimenta  tMOat.  Hence  it  is  called 
aoTuJj  iaO^Sf  Dio  Cass.  Jr.  145.  Ivi.  81 ;  and  the  dress  of  peace,  in 
opposition  to  the  tagwn.  zli.  17.  rtjw  iir0fjfra  n^  tlpfrivuajv. 

It  was  then  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the  Roman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  ciritas  ;  henee  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Licinianus,  who  lived  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  (EpiiL  iv.  11):  Idem^  eum  Chrceco  paJUo  amichu  tntnuM^ 
(ear&fU  emm  togm  jure,  quibue  aqua  a  igni  interdietum  eet)  poBtqwun 
96  composuU  eireumtpeaitque  habitum  iuum :  Loitinef  mquU,  dedamor 
turuB  wum.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud,  16 : 
PertgrinUatiB  reum,  oria  inUr  <Mdvoeatoi  levi  eontmtionej  togatumne 
an  palUatum  dieere  eauaam  oporUreti-^fMUare  habitum  tcepius,  et 
prout  aecuearetur  defendereturve,  jtusit.  The  Roman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
be  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costume;  as  mmuem  ma^eetatem 
P.  R.  Hence  the  charge  against  Rabirius,  Cic.  p,  Rob,  9,  palliatum 
Juiseef  dliqua  habuisee  non  Romam  hominiB  inrignia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Verr.  y.  33,  etetU  eoleatua  prcBtor  p.  R.  eum  paUio  purpurea 
tumeaque  talari.  52.  comp.  iv.  24,  25;  t.  13,  16.  But  in  the  dvil 
-wan,  HhApcUUum^  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  oonve- 
[gal.]  1 8 
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ment,  got  into  use ;  bo  that  AuguBtuB  issued  a  decree  forbidding  this 
innovation;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aug,  40,  Visa  quondam  pro  condone  paUiatarum 
turba  wdignabundus  et  damitans :  En  ait 

Romanofl  renuu  dominoa  gentemque  togatam. 

Negothtm  CBdUibuB  dedit,  ne  quern  potthac  patermhir  in  Jbro 
eireoque  nisi  poaiHa  laeemiB  togatam  eonsistere.  (The  lacema  having 
been  worn  over  the  toga :  see  below.)  Hence  the  Romans  were 
denominated  simply  togati,  or,  as  in  Viig.  ^n,  i.  282,  gens  togcUa. 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  gamesy 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Hence  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Commodus  is  an  exception:  eonira  oonmi^ 
et^udmem  pcenukUoe  jtueU  epectatores^  non  togatoe  ad  mtcnttf  eon- 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  tables  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Qimnm  ro- 
gatue  ad  coenam  impercUoriam  palUatue  venmelt  qui  togatus  venire 
delmeratf  togam  proBtidiariam  ipeius  imptratoris  accepU,  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  c^ 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censure 
for  allowing  Gallus,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern* 
ing  the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  says :  ir€ptfi6kaunf  f^fuxMcXior.  ra  di 
Totavra  rAv  aiMff>uirf»j&m¥  'PoB/tfauM  iamv  r&fatf  *EXXiprr  dc  n}/3civof 
KoXovcrty;  Quinct.  Itiet,  xL  3:  Ipeam  togam  rotundam  ene  et  c^^Ct, 
cauam  veUm ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24 :  Toga  dictOy  quod  velamento  pi 
corpus  tegat  atque  operiat.  Est  autem  pallium  purum/orma  rotunda 
ejfusiore  et  quasi  inundante  sinu,  et  sub  dextro  veniens  supra  kumensm 
sinistrum  ponitur ;  and  Athenseus  (v.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Mithridates  treated  the  Romans,  says:  r»v  d*  2XX«tr 
'P«/MitW  ol  fup  $«&v  ayakfjuuri  npoairenrmivia'Ufy  ol  dc  XomtH  fM^trafi'^'' 
€(rafUPoi  rerpaymfa  Ifiarta  riis  4(  dp)(^g  frarpidag  nakuf  6tfOfia(awrt9. 
They  denied  the  community  with  Romans  by  assuming  an  un- 
roman  square  garment ;  and  tiie  same  is  the  meaning  of  pallium 
terest  Tertull.  de  Poll,  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.     Many  hav^  however,  supposed  that  it  was  square;  and 
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Von  Seckendoif  has  endeayoured  to  proTO  ihat  the  adjustmeot  of 
the  robe,  yisible  in  Btatues,  can  be  effected  by  meauB  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  most  distinct  contradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  ^/mjcvjkXuw  was  the  s^ment  of  a  large  circle, 
(Mull.  Etr,  263,  and  Spalding  on  Quinct.  443);  but  it  appears- 
doubtful  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dress  eyidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  (Epod.  iy.  8,)  designates  a 
toga  of  six  ells,  as  a  yery  wide  one ;  and  if  we  take  the  semicircular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  neyer  could  haye  been  attained ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  haye  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  ccesa.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  haye  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues ; 
0.  g.  in  the  Mtu,  Borb,  yii.  43,  and  in  the  Augusteutnj  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
QuinctU.  xi.  3, 137:  Eat  cUiquid  in  amictu:  quod  ipntm  aliquatenus 
temporum  eondUione  mtUaium  ett.  Nam  veUrHnu  nuUi  ninu  ;  per- 
quaan  brev0§  post  iUos  fuerwnt,  lUtqus  etiaim  gestu  neeeBse  eat  uaoa 
e$aa  in  prineipiia  eoa  aUo,  qiMrum  br<tchiumj  aictU  Chrceeorumy  veate 
eontinebatur.  Sad  noa  da  prasaentibtia  loquimur,  Ipaam  togam  ro- 
Hmdam  eaae  at  apte  eceaam  veUm.  Alitir  entm  multia  modia  fist 
enormia.  Para  ejua  prior  medOa  crvribua  optitne  terminatur,  posterior 
eadefm  portions  aUiua,  qua  dnetura.  Sinua  deeentiaaimtUy  at  aliquanto 
aupra  imam  togam  Jumt^  nunqaam  eerte  ait  inferior,  lUe  qui  aub 
kumero  dextro  ad  siiMstru/m  oblique  ducitur,  velut  balteuSf  nee  atran" 
gulet,  necfiuat.  Para  tog€B,  quoa postea  imponiturf  ait  inferior;  nam 
Ata  et  aedet  meUua  et  eontmetwr.  Subdueenda  eUam  para  aliqua  tunicary 
na  ad  lacertum  in  aetu  redeat:  t%im  ainua  injieiendua  kumero,  cujua 
eaftremam  oram  rejeeiaae  non  dedecet,  Operiri  autetn  humerum  cum 
tola  jugulo  non  oportet;  alioquir  amietua  fU^  anguatua  et  dignitatem, 
qwB  eat  in  latitudine  peetoria,  perdet,  Sinistrwn  braehium  eo  usque 
cUlewmdum  est,  ut  quaai  normdlem  Ulum  angulum  /aeiat.  Super 
quod  ora  ex  toga  duplex  cequaliter  aedeat,  Spalding^s  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  balteua  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  which  require 
most  explanation.  Tlie  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  is 
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perhopa  not  l«u  inatniotiTe.  Teitull.  d»  FaHio,  S :  iVnii  etiam  ad 
lunfUeem  capUUelam  iju*  nuUo  Uxdio  ootMat  (pajltum) ;  odM  fMe 
tui^ietm  nmxmm  at,  qrti  pridit  rugat  ab  txordio  /ormtt  et  imda 
dtAteat  tn  filicu  tohtrnqae  eontraoli  umbonit  figmmtam  cvMtodibm 
forapibiil  auignet,  dAme  dilvculo  tunioa  pritu  angvlo  eorr^da, 
quam  prtBittAat  modtratiorem  Uintute,  reeognito  rwrtu*  umiofM,  et,n 
guid  tMrhitamt,  rafonnato  partem  quidem  de  Itmo  promiltat,  ambktmt 
ven>  ^u$,  ta  quo  *tnu«  noMettur  jam  d^aan^ut  tabvUt  rttrakat  a 
KopvUt  et  ate2wM  dttetera  in  Uevam  adhue  etmgtrat  ami  alio  pari 
tabulato  m  terga  dtooto,  atqat  Ha  hcminmi  tarwna  f>lUiat. 


riQun  iMmdie  Ot  rtiqX*  nHMmt  afamngfiit  tkt  Ttgt. 
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We  must  especially  distingaish  between  two  different  ways  of 
adjusting  the  toga;  the  older  and  more  simpley  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  above  engraving,  copied  from  a  statae  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Augusteum,  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  more  voluminously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  figure,  the  adjustment  is  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  front,  so  that  the  round 
side  fidls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the*  robe  Mlmg 
over  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quinctilian  means  by  braehiium 
vute  eanHrubatur;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  reposes,  for  a  rintUf  it  is  at  all  events  a 
perqwxm  hrevis  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
MammiuB  Maximus,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mua, 
Borb.  vi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August.  119  and  124,  and  Mub.  Borb,  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared. The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  vdut  IxiUeuB,  the  mtM,  and  the  &ra  duplex^ 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  imravel  the  robe  in  one^s  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  roimd  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front,  was  brought  down  much 
lower,  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet ;  in  those  in  the  Augutt,  124, 
and  in  the  Mub.  Borb.  vii.  49,  it  even  falls  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  back,  and  so  on  to  the  fit>nt  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  sinus,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  crossing  ob- 
liquely from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast  i,  and  which  is 


1  Probably  the  following  remarks 
by  M.  Le  Cte.  de  Clarac,  in  con- 


nexion with  the  magnificent  etatne 
of  Tiberias  in  the  Louire,  may  serre 
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geoenlly  understood  b;  the  term  umbo;  the  renuuning  part  wu 


then  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  ana,  wluch  was  thus  doubly 
covered.     On  the  extromitiea  ve  find  taasela,  or  buttooa,  which 


to   IlloBtrata   this    difficult  eubject :  I  •CDlptenri  et  dei  actenra,  U  parklt 

"  D'aprei  du  recherches  but  lea  >U-  poutif  qaa,  dam  u  loDgaanr,  u  fbmw 

tUM  v^tnn  de  U  toge  et  it*  «s^  <(ait  una  Ugne  droite  qui  Boni  ten. 

qu'en    oat    taitt    d«    pemtrw,    d«a  I    dtit  one  eoniba  qui  nVtait  pu  toot 
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seired  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight ;  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinns  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
ttmbo.  In  several  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  mecUa 
cmrcij  and  tjae  sinus  nearly  as  &r;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia,  (in  Yisoonti,  Mon, 
Oab,  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  bunch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  over.  We 
shall  find  everything  in  Tertullian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds,  (tabuloB  and  tabulaUh)  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  rugcu  ab  exordio  /ormet  et  inde  deduoat  in  ti^ieu, 
(not  tcdicu  as  Salmas.  reads) ;  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo;  they  were  only  cusiodes. 
We  see  from  Macrobius  (ScU.  ii.  2),  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 


h  fait  drcnlaire,  mais  nil  pen  ellip- 
tique.  La  longueur  de  la  toge  ^tait 
de  trois  fois  la  hauteur  de  rhomme, 
prbe  des  ^paules  jusqu'ii  teire.  La 
largeur,  k  Tendroit  le  plus  saillant 
da  la  conrbe»  n'avait  q*une  hauteur. 
Pour  se  vetir  de  la  toge,  on  pla^ait 
la  partie  droite  sur  I'^paule  gauche, 
de  mani^re  qu'il  tombAt  un  tiers  de 
la  longueur  en  ayant  entre  les  jambes. 
La  ligne  droite  se  toumait  yen  le 
con.  La  toge  passait  ensuite  oblique- 
ment  sur  le  dos  par  dessous  le  bras 
droit,  et  le  dernier  tiers  de  la  lon- 


gueur, ou  un  pen  moins,  se  rejettut 
par  dessus  IVpaule  gauche  et  retom- 
bait  en  arriere.  Gelui  qui  ^tait  sur 
le  deyant  et  int^rieurement  eCit  g^n^ 
par  sa  longueur;  on  le  relerait  par 
le  hant,  et  en  se  rabattant  U  ISuait 
sur  la  poitrine  des  plis  dont  la  masse 
se  nommait  umbo,  Ceux  qu*ils  re- 
couvraient  et  qui  trayersaient  obli- 
quement  sur  la  poitiine,  formident 
des  baltei  (baudriers),  et  on  donnait 
le  nom  de  sinus  a  ceux  qui  oouyraient 
le  milieu  des  corps,  ftc.**  Transl. 
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The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  fnaroy 
oMttmenftMH  pumimj  and  only  boys  carried^  till  the  <troetmiim  forty 
those  bordered  with  purple,  toga  prmUosta.  The  proBteg^ktf  used  by 
magistrates,  and  the  Candida,  or  splendens,  the  toga  picta,  and  the 
tunica  paknata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  times,  a  toga  pmjmrta 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emperors,  and  Oeosar  was  probably  the  first 
who  wore  it.    Cic.  Phil,  ii.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  eolobium.  Usually,  how- 
erer,  it  had  short  sleeres,  coTering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeyes  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunicas  manicataf,  x«<p^«>>Toi,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relieros  at  Ponqieii 
and  Herculaneum,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  hare 
tunicas  x«^/M^^o»f^^»  (Gell.  Pompmana,  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76 ;  Mus,  Borb. 
iy.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Roman  costume.  Cicero  inyeighs 
against  this  effeminacy.  CatiL  ii.  10;  tn  Clod,  et  CStr.  6;  and 
CflBsar  wore  the  tunica  laHolama  ad  mamis  funbriata.  Suet.  €kB$.  45. 
OeU.  yii.  12:  Ihmieia  uti  virum  prcliais  uUra  hrachia  et  tuque  in 
primoree  inontM  ae  prope  digitos  Romm  cOqtLC  omni  in  Latio  tiMfe- 
eorum/uit,  Eos  tunicas  Ghwco  voeabulo  nostri  x^if>id«rovr  appeUa- 
venmt;  /eminisqtte  solis  vestem  longe  lateque  diffasam  deeon¥n  enslt- 
maivenmt,  ad  ulnas  crwraque  adversus  octUos  protegenda. 

Although,  according  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
tunica  interior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  tntttftum,  with  the 
men,  s!ubuoula,  says  Boettiger  (<S^.  ii.  113);  but  this  neyertheless 
appears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  {De  wta  Pop,  Rom.}, 
is  well  known :  PostgtMm  binas  tunicas  habere  cceperunt,  inxlitiueruni 
voeare  subuculam  et  intusium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  giyen  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Manutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
from  his  treatise  De  Ling.  Lat.  r.  30 :  Ptius  dein  indutui,  turn  antietui 
qucB  sunt,  tangam.  Capiiium  ab  eo,  qttod  capit  pectus,  id  est,  tU 
antiqui  dicebanty  comprehendit.  Indutui  alterttm  quod  subtus,  a  quo 
subucula:  aUerum,  quod  supra,  a  quo  supparus,  nisi  id  quod  item 
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dicuni  (hee.    AUerias  generia  Uem  duo  ;  imum  quod  /otib  ac  pdUxmy 
paUa ;  AUenrni  quod  intugf  a  quo  intutkunf  id  quod  Plautus  dicU: 

Intosiatam  patagiatam  caltalam  crocotnlam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Yarro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  zvi.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  using  the  expression  capitvum,  8upparu$ 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gather,  howeyer,  from 
VarrOy  that  he  understands  capUirMn  as  a  general  term  for  oyer  and 
under  tunic;  the  oyer  being  further  called  supparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  in- 
duskmi  and  the  paJla,  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius ;  but  Yarro 
eyidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
oyer^soat  supparus.  Moreoyer,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress,  haying  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Yarro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  oyer  one  another. 
80  Augustus,  Suet.  82 :  Hie/me  quatemia  cum  pingui  toga  tuwicia  et 
mbucuke  thoraee  laneo  mumtkatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  clavi»  UxhUj  or  angugtuB^  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial,  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  laticlavia,  or  cmgusti- 
elcmia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  lotus  clavus  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  angustus  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Ruben.  De  re  Vest.,  and  Spalding  on 
Quinctilian,  441.  These  strips  were  woyen  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  yiii.  48:  Nam^  tunica  lati  clavi  in  modw^  gausapce  texi 
nunc  primum  incipit.  The  phrase  muiare  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  sordidaius  is  neyer 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio  Cass,  xxzviii.  14,  xl.  46;  Oic.  p. 
Plane.  41;  Liy.  Ep.  cy.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem  as  Gio.  in  Pis.  8;  Liy.  ri.  16:  Conjecto  in  carcerem 
Jkfanlio  satis  constat  magnam  partem  pkHns  vestem  mut<use  :  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  Ep,  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside:  quod  fieri  nisi  in  tumuUiu  et  tristi  tempore  civkatis  non 
sdebat,  voluptatis  causa  acfestorumdierum  vestem  mutavimus ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  eamere  just  before.     In 
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domestic  mourning,  on  the  contrary,  vestem  mutare  is  to  put  on 
mourning  habiliments.     See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  (cinctura) ;  those  how- 
ever who  wore  the  lotus  clavuSf  girded  only  the  under  one ;  but  to 
this  rule  Csesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  Cce$.  45.  The  disputed 
passage,  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
tunica  prcBcingebatur  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laciniam  trakere, 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garment :  CkU 
IcUi  clavi  jus  nan  erit,  ita  cingatur,  ut  twniccB  prioribus  oris  infra 
genua  pauUum^  posteriaribus  ad  medios  poplites  usque  perveniam. 
Nam  infra  nwlisrum  est,  supra  centurianum.  Ut  purpuras  rede 
descendant,  levis  cura  est.  Notatur  interim  negligentia.  Latum 
hahentium  clavum  modiLs  est,  %U  sit  pauUum  einctis  sumfMssior, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  einctis  is  in  the  ablatire  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cinctura  of 
the  angusticlavicL,  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  laiiclavia  must  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunieoB  interiores,  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  enquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  oyer  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tuniea; 
but  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  fi&Uing  tunicce,  talares,  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  subucuta  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Roman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tumca  was  the 
household  garment;  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Rome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

THE  P^NULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  Ulp. 
Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  23;  Lips.  Elect,  i.  13,  26;  Salm.  ad  Spart  Hadr,  3, 
p.  26;  Lamprid.  Comm,  16,  p.  517;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  p.  926 ;  and  Barthol.  De  Pcenula, 

This  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
sleeves,  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  was 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  from  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholini,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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Mwn  together  in  front  down  the  breut.  Tbis  seam,  howerer, 
BometimeB  goes  lower,  and  at  others  atopa  on  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  Mia  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  he 
thrown  back,  and  bo  leare  the  anna  free,  ae  in  the  figure  giTen 
abore.  The  moat  Htriking  monument,  perhaps,  is  a  Wtertui  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarinm  of  the  Vatican.     The  ptenula  was  made  of 


a  thick  etrong  cloth,  eapeciall;  if  iatended  for  winter  uae,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gavtapa,  thay  were  probably  naed  for 
the  porpoae.     Mart  zit.  US,  Pcemila  gatuapina : 

1>  mllii  candor  in«t,  tillanini  gntia  tuitn, 
m  ma  ••!  msdi*  mmere  mane  tiIIl 
Comp.  vi.  69.  Such  gautapime  came  into  nae  only  a  abort  time 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (riii.  48);  Gowopa  (tan»i)  patrit  md 
memoria  eapere.  Qauiapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  proceu.  See  Beoker'a  Naehtrage  mm  Augutt. 
p.  46.  The  p<mMdm  were  also  made  of  leather,  teortete.  Mart.  xir. 
130,  Pcenuia  $eort»a  .- 

Ia|;;redkn  Tiun  ctslo  licet  nfqne  Hreno, 
Ad  labitM  annquun  icortea  dealt  kqnu. 

The  use  of  the  ptenula  ia  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient 
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Roman  literatore  known  to  qb;  for  in  Plaatos  it  is  frequently 
allttded  to  as  someUiing  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xzziy.  5)f  among 
the  efigiea  habitu  noviticu,  reckons  those,  gucB  miper  prodiere  pcmmdiB, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  psenula 
was  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  neyer  usurped,  although  the  laoema  doubdess  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys;  Cicero  p. 
Mil,  20,  cum  hie  eum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda  poBnulatuB,  Ad  AuU. 
xiii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mtdio,  Cic.  p.  Sett.  38, 
mulionica  pcenula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27,  pamulia  irUra  wbem/rigori»  causa  uUreutmr 
pemMis  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Qucett,  Nat,  It.  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  OTor  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  laeemcBf  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  the  pnnula. 
It  differed  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  being  a  vetHmentum 
clausum,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Greek 
pallium^  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  oyer  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  fibula.  The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  psenula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  {Phil.  iL  30) : 
Nam  quod  quoonbiu,  quomodo  redissem:  primum  hioe,  non  tenebrii; 
deinds  cum  calceis  et  toga,  nuUis  nee  Gallieia  nee  lacema;  and  then: 
eum  OaUicis  et  lacema  cucurrisH.  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  crdo 
equstter.  CUxud,  6,  Qtitn  et  tpectaeulis  odvenimH  atemrgetne  et  laeema$ 
deponere  eolebat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  £or 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  pnnula.  White  lacemss  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  from  Mart.  iy.  2, 

Speotabat  modo  Bolna  inter  omnes 
Nigrifl  munns  Horatiiifl  laoemis, 
Com  plebs  et  minor  ordo  maximusqne 
Cum  sonoto  duce  Candidas  sederet. 

and  xiy.  137,  LacemcB  aiSbce: 

Amphitheatralea  nos  commendamnr  in  nius, 
Ciun  tegit  algentes  alba  lacema  togaa. 
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The  lacemso  of  the  poorer  classes  were  sufficiently  unbecoming,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose.    Juven.  ix.  27, 

Pinguea  aliqnando  laoemas 

Hunimenta  togs,  dnri  crassiqiie  coloris, 

£t  male  perciusaa  textoria  pectine  GaUi 

Acdpimns. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  howerer,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  have  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  lacema. 
Hence  Utcemoe  coccinecBy  Mart.  ziy.  131,  amethystmce,  etc.  A  puiple 
lacema  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  Tiii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  household  arocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  Hadr,  22 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  which,  however,  it  would  haye  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.    Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  vestes 
ccenatoricB,  or  ocenotorio.  Mart.  x.  87, 12,  xiy.  135.  [Cap.  Mcucim.  jwn. 
Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  18 ;  Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  33,  muUdbria  axncOoria,'] 
Petr.  21,  aMubiioria ;  ib,  30,  also  called  tyntheses.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  haye  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest,  [Stuck.  Avoiq,  Conviv,  ii.  26.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Recherches  mr  les  CostnmeSf  say,  "  They  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  cijena,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."   What  Dio  Oassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  yariance  with  this  assertion.    Tovs  dc 
/3oi^cvrdff  x"^^'^^^  ^*  c^dcdvieeos  avBtvav  kcX  <ru^6viov  vtpi  t6v  av\'^va 
tx»9  TifnTotroTo,  if  we  compare  it  with  Suet.  Nero  51 :  circa  ctdtum 
habilumque  adeo  pudendut,  ut  plerwmqys  st/nthesinam  indutus  ligato 
eireum  eoUum  audario  prodierit  in  publicu/m  sine  cinetu  et  disealceattM ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  x^Tfiovioy  Mivop  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  irtMvtow  does  to  the  audarium.    In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  amietiM,  but  an  indwmentum. 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  the  relie&  and  pictures 
representing  TricUnM,  and  BicUma;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  yisible ;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncovered ;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.    Martial  ii.  46 : 
Florida  per  yarios  ut  pingitnr  Hybla  colores 
Cam  breve  Sicanie  yer  populantur  apes: 
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Sic  tua  sappositis  pellucent  pnela  lacemifly 
Sic  mioat  innumeris  arcula  syn^iesibiu. 

So  X.  29,  etc.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  are  eoceima, 
prcuintiB,  amethystinus,  iantkinus.  Pliny,  zxi.  8.  The  name  came 
probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  a  press. 
Martial  and  Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particabr 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meaL 

Mart.  T.  79: 

Undedes  ana  surrexti,  Zoile,  ooBxia 
£t  mutata  tibi  est  synthesiB  undecies. 

The  synthesis  was  never  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  ScOum- 

alia,  when  its  use  was  uniyersal,  evea  by  the  highest   classes, 

Mart.  xiy.  1, 141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absiuxi  to  put  on  the  toga  at 

that  time.    Mart.  yi.  24 : 

Nil  lasdviiu  est  Charioano 
Satomalibus  ambulat  togatos. 

S^^nthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasius,  ad  Vopiae. 
Bonos.  15,  p.  772.     [Stat.  SUv,  iy.  9,  44;  Mart.  iy.  46.] 

THE  LAENA,  ABOLLA,  ENDROMIS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
losna  and  ahoUa,  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certunty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacema.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiy.  136),  Lcenci, 

Tempore  bmmali  non  multimi  Isvia  pronint: 
Oalfadont  villi  pallia  Testra  mei; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  haye  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  oyer  the  lacema  (pallia).  [Varro  X.  L,  y.  133: 
Lcena  quod  de  lana  mnUa,  duarum  etiam  togarum  tnttar.  PauIL 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vestitMntum  militare,  quod  sttpra  otnnia 
vesHmenta  swnitur ;  and  in  Cicero,  BrtU,  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  agiun  appears  at  the 
dinner^table.  It  was  hyacinthina  and  eoecina  (Juy.  iii.  283)»  not 
less  than  the  lacema,  and  just  so  is  the  abolla  Tyria  or  aahtraia 
tnurice.  Mart.  yiii.  48.  [Suet.  Calig,  36,  purpurece  aboUcB.']  PerbafM 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  cosnatoria.     See  aboye. 

The  endromis,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages,  (Juyen.  yi. 
246 ;  Mart.  yi.  19,  xiy.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  doth,  forming  a  coyerlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
after  gymnastic  exercises^  to  preyent  cold  being  taken }  in  the  same 
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manner  Trimalchlo,  in  Petron.  28,  after  the  bath,  corers  himself 
with  a  coeeina  gatiMpa, 

THE  COVERINGS  FOR  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  erery-day  life  of  cities,  men  nerer  wore  any  thing  on  the 

head.     In  particular  cases  they  drew  the  toga  oyer  the  head.    But 

for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cucuUtu,  also  cuctUlio^ 

a  kind  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 

unknown  (obvoltUo  capitej  Lamprid.  Heliog,  33.  Juy.  yi.  118,  noctur- 

no8  cucuUasX  they  used  to  fasten   to  the  lacema  and  psenula. 

Martial  calls  them  libtimieos  or  bcurdaicoSf  iy.  4,  6:  also  hardocti- 

ctdloSf  xiy.  128.     See  Salmas.  od  Jul.  Cap.  Pertin,  8,  p.  651.     We 

see  from  Mart.  xiy.  139,  CuculU  libumidf 

Jnngere  neeciBti  nobis,  o  gtulte,  lacernas: 
Indaenw  albas,  exue  callainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucuUus  had  stained 
the  white  lacema.  We  also  learn  from  Epig.  xiy.  132,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lacema : 

8i  possem,  toCas  enperem  misisse  laoemas; 
Nano  tantum  caplti  munera  mitto  tuo. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been  able 
to  send  tolas  lacerwu  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would  haye 
been  unnecessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  y.  14,  x.  76. — The  cuculli 
were  often  worn  by  slayes  and  common  people  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather ;  Colum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  Hd.  33,  tectiu  eueul- 
Uone  mttZi<mtco.] 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  giyen  to  fishermen  and 
Bailors  generally.  Plant.  Mil,  iy.  4,  41 : 

Facito,  ut  Tenias  hao  omatiu  omatn  nanolerico 
Cansiam  habens  ferrogineaxo. 

Mtu.  Barb,  iy.  56],  and  eyen  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.    Dio  Cass.  lix.  7.     [Mart.  xiy.  29,  Catuia : 
In  Pompeiano  rectos  spectato  theatro: 
Nam  YentuB  populo  Tela  negare  solet.] 

Augustus  generally  wore  a  petcuus^  Suet.  82 :  Solia  vero  ne  hibemi 
qwdem  pattens  domi  quoque  non  nisi  petasatus  sub  diva  spatiabcUw. 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Tates,  UaBirinuni 
antiquum,^ 

THE  COVERINGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

Tbowsers,  bracecBf  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors.    They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wore  them  moBtly  in  the  shape  of  wide  pantalooiiB,  which  were  ti4 
just  above  the  foot;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Columna  Trt^a^ia,  and 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  work 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet  Aug,  82; 
Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40,  p.  977 ;  Boettiger,  Va9eng.  iiL  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Cic.  in  Pis. 
23.  p.  Font,  11.  ad  Fam,  ix.  15.  [Oyid,  Trisi,  y.  10,  83.]  It  waa 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  bad 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  Trowsers  came  into  fitthion, 
cocdneoi  hracecsy  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  serred  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  Tac.  JSisf.  ii.  20,  of 
Ceocina,  veraicolore  sagulo,  hrcbccas,  tegmen  barbarumj  induius  togakn 
aUoquebcOur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Rome,  and 
Honorius  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.    [Lyd.  de  Mag,  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  legs,  the  Romans  had,  how- 
ever,  partially,  so  early  as  the  Republic,  strips  of  cloth,  /aacku, 
(Varro  De  Lib.  Educ.  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur,  5.  Or,  de 
kar.  resp.  21.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  265,)  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  ydmtno^ia  and  cruraUa, 
and  also  tQ>ialia.  Ulp.  IHg.  xxxiv.  2.  25 ;  Suet.  Aug.  %2.  feimimaMbm 
et  tibialibus  mtmiebatur,  Quinct.  zi.  3,  144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  viUosa  ventralia  (Plin.  viiL  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  /oedlia.  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  however,  considered  maika  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cubital  Hor.  ib.  (/ascioUUf  cubital^  focaUa) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to  foudm  and  focaUa,  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  COVERINGS  OP  THE  FEET. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calceue  and  the  soleaif  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  multi&rions 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  drees  can  with 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Rubens  \de  CdUse  Senatorio.]  and  Balduin  {Caleeus  Antiq.  et  JHyat.) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner's  Dise.  de  Calceia  is  still  less  important 
[Bassins  de  Gen.  Calceorum.  See  Fabric.  BibUogr.  Antiq.  p.  861,  and 
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Charieles,  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  326.]    It  will  therefore  be  Bufficient 
to  eninnerate  the  chief  yarieties. 


a  h  8oka  of  the  ordinary  form. 

c  Half-shoes,  after  a  palntUig  found  at  Portlci. 

d  The  oomroon  shoe. 

e  A  man's  shoe,  perhapa  the  ealeeut  Mnatariut, 

The  golecBf  sandals,  were  a  coyering  for  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  honse,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  In  Gellius  ziii.  21, 
T.  Gastricius  reproaches  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senators,  for  appearing  sokati  in  public.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  far  extended,  as  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  solea 
was  made  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  supped  out,  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  solese  were  the  usual  coyering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart.  iii.  50. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim;  Mart.  xii.  28 : 

Bis  Cotta  soleM  perdidine  se  qnestiu, 
Dum  negligentem  docit  ad  pedes  servnm. 

Hence  the  common  expression  deme  soleeu,  of  the  person  who  takes 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  po$eere  soleas,  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  77.  From  Pliny  Ep.  ix.  17,  it  would 
appear  that  calceus  is  sometimes  a  general  term  for  any  coyering 
of  the  foot. 

The  form  of  the  soleie  and  the  manner  of  fastening  them,  is 
gathered  from  Gellius,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antique 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whose  proper  foot-coyering  they 
were.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  liguUiy  which  passes 
longitudinally  oyer  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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ankle-thong  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometimes  this  thong  is 
diyided  just  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  instep, 
and  are  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  priyate  life,  so  in  later  timeB, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  wearing 
oyer  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
soleoB  always  occur.  To  the  toga  belonged  the  caheuSf  a  real  shoe, 
which  coyered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure ;  it  waa  the 
only  foot-coyering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga.  Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  H 
ealceia.  Pliny  (Epigt,  yii.  3),  charging  Prsesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Rome,  says :  Quousque  ealcei  nusquam^  toga/ericOaf  TertulL 
{De  paUio,  6) :  CoUceoa  nihU  dieimuSf  proprium  togce  tormenium.  But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.  Cic  p.  MiL  20, 
domum  venit,  eaJceos  et  vestimenia  mutat.  It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  post  cihum  ita  ut  veatituu  caleeaiusque  erat 
conquieseebat !  but  here,  ealceattts  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  (TSX/breneia  autem  et  calceoi  nunquam  nan  intra  eubicu^tm 
hdfmit  ad  tubitos  repeniinosque  caiU8  parata.  So  Plin.  Ep.  iz.  17, 
calceos  poseunt,  instead  of  soleaa.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12.  The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  [called  pero  by  Cato,  in 
Fest.  p.  142,  and  Virg.  ^n.  yii.  690,]  is  not  known.  In  a  beautiful 
but  mutilated  picture  from  Pompeii  (Mus.  Barb.  yii.  20),  a  female 
slaye  is  diyesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  haye  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string;  see  the  engraying  aboye.  But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  be  supposed  frx)m  its  shape,  is  eyident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  chann- 
ing  female  dancers  (Mus,  Barb.  33 — 40)  haye  the  same  ooyering  for 
the  feet.  These  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green^  but 
mostly  yellow  (cerimx),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  PhiL 
xiii.  13.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  the  senatoi^s  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  (corrigiai),  which  reached  up  to  the  caU^ 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  [Lara  patricui.  Sen.  de  Trcmq. 
An.  11.]  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  27.  The  second  distinction 
was  the  lunula,  a  half -moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it 
Plutarch  (QucBSt.  R.  76)  giyes  the  deriyation  frx>m  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  C.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juyen.  Tii.  192. 
[Zon.  yii.  9.]  In  Philostr.  {Vit.  Herod.  Au.  ii.  8),  this  lunula  is 
called  iviax^ptov  tkeipavrtvov  f(i;poeidcr,  and  then  he  says,  irv  rip 
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wvymuuf  h  rots  airrpayakois  ^x^is.    On  the  Other  hand,  Martial  says, 

ii.  29: 

Non  hestema  sedet  Innata  lingnla  planta. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  occurs  in  any  statue,  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-coTerings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mtis, 
Borb,  yiL  49,  for  the  ealceus  aencUoriits  (see  the  engraving  above). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  must  believe  that  only  senators  wore  It ; 
and  according  to  Cato  in  Festus,  those  qui  magistratum  curulem 
eepiuent.    On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Philostratus  speak  only 
of  the  cvyeWia ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.     Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xiz.  34,  4.     [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other :  (1)  MuHeuty  or  the  curule  shoe.    Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  32. 
(2)  The  Senatorial  shoe.    Oic.  and  Acron.  ad  Hot.    (3)  The  patri- 
cian  shoe.  Plut.  16. ;  Zon.  t&. ;  Orell.  643,  caleeis  p<xtricii».  Lyd.i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigri$  medium  impediU  cms  peUi' 
but,  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrcB  lunam  subtexit  aluta^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Coeeina  nan 
loeawm  eingit  aluta  pedem  ;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mtdUus,  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigise.  See  Salm.  ad  Vopiac.  Aurd,  49, 688 ;  Muller,  Etrusk. 
i.  269.     The  miUleus  was  red,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  be.     See  Isid.  Orig.  xiz.  34, 10.  [Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  17 ;  Comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  zliii.  43.  The  mulleus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17, 32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]    Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously- 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.    They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel^  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Vopisc.  49.  [The  erepidce  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  in  erepidia  Qraiorum.     Tertull.  de  Pall,  4;  Plin.  zxxiii..  3, 14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  Chlamys  and  Pcdiium. 
Cic.  p.  Rab,  10;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  Suet.  Txb,  13,  d^^osito  patrio  habUu 
redegit  se  ad  pcUliwn  et  crepidas.     Cell.  (xiii.  21}  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solecD  (so  Heindorf.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  i.  3, 127),  but  they 
certainly  differed ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg.  jEn,  viii.  468,  who  calls  the  calceuB 
aenatoris  a  crepida.  Isidor.  xix.  34.    The  caligss  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Aniiq,  Set.  ii.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict.  Dioclet.  p.  24.  On  Campagtu,  see  Salmas. 
ad  Treb.  PoU.  Oailien.  16;  Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  17.] 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  were  clothed  in  the  same  mannery 

only  that  there  was  naturally  a  diflference  in  the  colour  and  texture 

of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 

higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.    So  Juyenal  describes  the 

paupere$9  iii.  148 : 

al  foeda  et  Bciaaa  lAcemSy 

Si  toga  Bordidula  est  et  mpta  calceiu  alter 
Pelle  patet;  ybI  si  consato  Tnlnere  craaanm 
Atque  reoens  linmn  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  eith^ 

from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  31,  relates 

of  Virgil,  or  from  ayarice,  as  ScuBTola,  who  had  suddenly  become 

wealthy.     Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  poet  hoc  mnlto  toga,  penula  pejor; 
Calceua  est  sarta  terqne  quaterqne  cute. 

The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica. 

THE  BEABD  AND  HAIB. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beards,  Lit.  t.  41.  Cic  p. 
CobI,  14.  The  first  tonsor  is  said  to  haye  come  to  Rome  from 
Sicily,  A.  u.  0.  464.  Varro  E.  R,  ii.  11.  Plin.  H,  N.  yii.  69;  and 
from  that  time  they  shayed ;  Gell.  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
statues,  down  to  the  second  century,  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shaye  generally.     Mart.  yii.  96 : 

Dependet  glades  rigetque  barba 

Qnalem  forficibus  metit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  CUix  marito. 

xii.  69.  Toimg  fops  only  shaved  partially,  [Sen.  Ep.  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  (bene  barhatif  Cic.  CcU.  ii.  10,  p.  Cai. 
14,  or  barbatuli,  ad  Att,  i.  14, 16.  p,  Coel.  14.)  The  day  of  shaying 
the  beard  for  the  first  time  was  obseryed  as  a  festiyal,  Dio  Cass. 
xlyiii.  84;  Ixi.  19.  Salm.  ad  Laimprid.  Hdiog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  aa  is  erident  frt>m  the  im- 
perial portaits.  Dio  Cass.  Izyiii.  16 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  26.— The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  aa  well  aa  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.     See  Excursus,  So.  XIL 

In  the  tonetrincBf  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  tiie 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  per 
pectinem,  oyer  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  tofuMoftir,  or 
it  was  shayed  clean  frt)m  the  skin,  radabatury  with  the  raxor,  nova- 
cula,  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  iheca.   Petr.  94.    The  passage  in 
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Plaut.  Copt.  ii«  2»  16>  is  amuBing  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  Benex  est  in  tonstrina ;    nimo  jam  coltros  attinet — 
Ne  id  qnidem  ioTolucre  injicere  Tolnit,  Testem  ne  inquinet. 
Sod  utrom,  strictimDe  attooBiiram  dicam  ease,  an  per  pectinem 
Nescio;  Temm  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  voUeUcBy  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salyes,  prilotkrumy 
and  dropcus,  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart, 
iii.  74: 

Psilothro  iaciem  levas  et  dropaoe  calTam. 
Num  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane^  times? 
Quid  facient  ungues?  nam  certe  non  potes  illos 
Bemna^  Yeneto  nee  resecare  luto. 

comp.  yi.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
zzzii.  10,  47.  The  volsellse  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial,  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  ways.  vili.  47.  Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plaut.  Curcui.  iv.  4,  21 : 

At  ita  me  volseUs,  i>ecten,  speculum,  calamistmm  meum 
Bene  me  amassint,  meaque  azicia,  Uoteumque  eztersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  had  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  prized.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphiimi  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  by  name,  who 
is  called  domini  cura  dolorqvie  sui,  vi.  52.  Still  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  Umttrinmf  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossipping,  an4  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
tonsor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  RINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Romans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Oapito  in  Macrob.  Sea.  vii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  rings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden, 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Foroell.  Thes, ;  and  Rup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  with  rings,  so  that  Quinctilian  (zi.  8)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  the  speaker,  Jlfant»  non  impU<Uur  annulis, 
prcecipue  medios  artictdoa  non  transeuntibua.  Mart.  xi.  69 : 

SenoB  Charinas  omnibna  digitis  gerit, 

Neo  nocte  ppnit  annnlosy 
Nee  cum  layatur.    Causa  qam  sit  qunrids? 

Dactyliothecam  non  habet. 

Some  persons  had  particular  cases  {dactyliothecai)  for  their  nume- 
rous rings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Ck)mp.  xIt.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  52 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxrii.  1.  A  bronze  dactyluh 
theca  has  been  preserved.]  Rings  of  immoderate  size  were  abo 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slaye,  had  become  an  eqtteSi  (xi.  37) : 

Zoile,  quid  iota  gemmam  procingere  libra 
Te  juTat,  et  misemm  perdere  lardonjcba? 

AnnoloB  Ute  tais  faerat  modo  csmribna  aptos; 
Non  eadem  digitis  pondera  conveninnt; 

and  the  effeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  summor  than 
for  the  winter ;  one  of  the  absurdities  that  made  Juvenal  exclaim : 

Difficile  eat  satiram  non  ecribere. 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquarian  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  had  he  to  write  a 
history  of  the  fashions  in  female  dress  at  Rome,  or  even  to 
explain  the  terms  which  occur  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  yanishes  with  the  fashion 
that  gare  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satisfactory  intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Commen- 
tators  must  fail,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  AtU.  iii.  6,  and 
Epid,  ii.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  ifie  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  hare  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Plant.  Epid.  y.  39, 

Qnid  erat  induta?  an  regiUam  induculam,  an  mendiculam 
Implnvlatam  ?  at  ista  finciunt  TestunentiB  nomina. — 
Quid  istiB^  qjUB  vesti  qnotannis  nomina  inToniont  nova: 
Tmiicam  rallam,  tnnicam  spiflsam,  linteolnm  cssitium, 
Indnwatam,  patagiatam,  caltnlam,  ant  crocotnlam, 
Snppamm,  ant  snbminiam,  ricam,  banlicum  ant  exoticnm, 
Cnmatile,  ant  plnmatile,  carinum,  ant  gerrinum; 

we  may  easily  see  that»  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout,  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  eridence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  yery  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  arty  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
selection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Roman  lady  consisted  of  three 
chi^  portions,  the  tmica  interior,  the  etola,  and  the  pcUla. 
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The  tunica  irUerior,  it  is  erroneously  Bupposed,  is  ftlso  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indusiumj  or  tntumicm,  according  as  the  word 
is  deriyed  from  induere,  or  with  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  30,  from  intuB.  In- 
temda  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
twnica  both  of  men  and  women.  ApuL  Flor.  ii.  32 ;  Metam,  yiii.  633, 
and  frequently  in  Vopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tumca  iwtMna  in  Gell.  z.  15.  Appuleius  also  menUoDS 
induaiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deyiadon  from  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeyes,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
xvrtbv^  According  to  Kon.  ziy.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body, 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense,)  and  was  not 
girded  wheneyer  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within  doors,  this  might  haye  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  semtctnctium  was  particularly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  For  in  Martial,  (ziy.  153,  SenMmetiimiC) : 
Det  tnnicam  diyes;  ego  te  piwoingere  poMam. 
Enem  ai  locnples ;  muniu  atmmqae  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  fnrcrum^  and  so  in  Petr.  94. 
Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
slimness,  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  haye  beoi  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.    In  Terent.  Eun,  iL  3,  21 : 

Hand  similiB  rirgo  est  yirginnm  nortramoi,  quae  matrat  student 
Demisais  hnmeris  ease,  yincto  pectore,  nt  gradlB  stent. 
81  qoa  est  habitior  panllo,  pagilem  esse  ainnt  dedncont  cibom. 
Tametsi  bona'st  natura,  reddant  curatnra  janceas. 

a  seyere  censure  is  conyeyed  of  so  unnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  monuments  of  art  Still  we  should  be  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  eyen  though  «m«to 
pectore,  was  prorided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
strophium,  mamUlare,  for  the  purpose  of  eleyating  the  bosom,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimiuB  tumor.  We  must  not 
confound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  ih.e/a$eia  pectoraliBy  xiy.  134 : 
Fascia,  crescentes  domiue  compesoe  papQlas, 
XTt  sit,  qnod  capiat  nostra  tegatqne  manns. 

SuchyoffctoB,  as  is  eyident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence ;  on  iriiich  see  Stall- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L,  L.  iy.  59. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  oyer  the  inner  tunica,  aa  we  see 
from  the  fragment  of  Turpilius  in  Non.  ziy.  8 : 

Me  miseram  I    Quid  agam  ?    Inter  vias  epistola  ceoidit  mihi, 
Infeliz  inter  tnnionlam  ao  strophinm  qnam  ooUocayenm. 
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It  appears  to  haye  been  usually  of  leather,  at  least  Afartlal,  zIt.  66, 
alludes  to  this,  MamiUare : 

Taurino  poteras  pectus  coiutringere  tergo; 
Nam  pellis  mammaB  noo  capit  ista  toas. 

and  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Catull.  64,  65,  tereti  atrophia  luctan- 
tea  vineta  papilku,  Boettiger's  statement,  that  strophium  was  not 
called  mamillare,  except  when  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  much 
doTeloped  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  the  mamillare  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Oyer  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeyes,  which,  howeyer,  in  general,  only  coyered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeyes,  the  parts  of  which  coyering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  oyer  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
a  fibula,  [Isidor.  ziz.  31.  fibulcB  aunt  quibtiapectua/eminarum  omatur 
velpalUum  tenetur»  See  Mua,  Borb.  yii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Jftu.  Borb. 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Roman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  oyer  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncoyered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeyes,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraying 
from  the  Mua.  Borb.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeyes, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  aboye  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  haye 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  giyen  by  Yisconti,  Monuni.  Oabinit 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mtu.  Borb,  yiii.  t.  69,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeyes, 
while  the  upper  is  proyided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  eyents,  was  neyer  absent,  was  the  inatita ;  according 
to  Boettiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  yii.  54,  is  called  oToXida»r6ff  x*^^''*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Gruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  29 : 

*— —  Sunt  qui  Dolant  tetigpaae  nisi  illaa, 
Quarnm  subsnta  taloe  tegit  instita  veste. 

He  says :  quia  matroncB  atola  utwUur  ad  imoa  uaque  pedea  demiaaof 
eujua  imam  partem  ambit  inatita  aubauta^  id  eat,  eonjtmcta.  Inatita 
autem  GhrcBce  dicitur  wepinidikov,  quod  atoloB  aubauebatur,  qtta  mcUroncB 
tOebaatur :  erat  enim  tenmaaima  faadohh  quce  prcetexUx  adjieiebatur, 
[OAL.]  19 
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If  the  SohoUoat  be  right,  wo  mtut  ooiuider  it  to  bftre  been  » tuutow 
flounce^  Kwn  on  nndet  th«  strip  of  pniple.  Grid,  Art.  Am.  L  32, 
doea  not  disagree  'with  this . 

Qnaqoa  tegii  madloi  iutlU  longs  p«d(e; 

for  U>nga  ootild  in  no  cue  be  tmdentood  of  the  breadtli  of  the 
flounce,  bnt  only  of  ita  reachiiig  far  down.  This,  howerer,  would 
not  exclude  the  posubilitj  of  its  haTing  been  alao  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  (tola  was  longer  than  the  whole  flguie,  and  was  consequently 
girded  In  Buch  a  manner  that  it  made  a  qoantitj  of  broad  folds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  ingtita  reached  down  to  the  feet,  whi^  it 
half  corered.  Hence  Non.  ut.  6;  omnmt  (veBtem)  qua  eorjmi 
'tgtrtti  and  Ennius  in  ffon.  It.  49:  Et  quit  Ulcee  tat,  gwa  Imffubri 
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sueeineta  est  ttolat  In  the  case  of  ladiee  of  difitinction,  the  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Boettiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt.  Ferrarius  (de  re  Vest.  iii.  20)  has  shewn  (from  Nonius,  xiT< 
19,  Patagkim  aureue  davusy  qui  pretiosis  vesiSnu  tnimitU  »oUt;  and 
TertnU.  ds  PaU,  3,  paioo  ett  plunta  amni  patagio  inawraiior,  qua  terga 
/ulgeiu)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  AndtleetOy  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  cla»m 
among  the  men :  see  Excursus  on  the  Male  Drees.  See  also  Yanro, 
X.  L,  Tiii.  28 :  quium  dissimUUma  sU  viriUs  toga  tunicce^  muUebris 
stola  paUio ;  iz.  48,  z.  27.  The  account  of  Iddor.  xix.  25,  Stola 
matroncde  operimentwnj  quod  cocperto  eapUe  et  scapula  a  dextro 
latere  in  Imvumt  humerum  mittUury  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Roman  citizens.  The  libertwuB  and  meretrices 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  daik-coloured  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace,  (Sat.  i.  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  ir.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  cunt  toga  est  potior,  preuanu^e  qnuiUo 
Soortnm,  qnam  Send  filia  Solpida. 

and  in  this  sense.  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  frivolous  Epigrams 

(i.  36,  8):  Qnis  Flonlia  T«0tit,  «t  stolatam 

Permittit  meretriolbiiB  pndorem. 

Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
BohoUast  of  Cmquius  relates  on  the  abore  passage  of  Horace: 
MaironcB  qwB  a  maritis  repudiabaniur  propter  aduUerium,  togam 
aecipiebamty  sublata  stola  aXba  propter  t^Ffiomtniom,  MMretrteef  auUm 
prostare  soUhant  own  togis  puUis,  tU  discemerentwr  a  matronis  aduUerii 
ewwiotis  et  damnatiSi  qwB  togis  aXbis  utebantur*  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  iL  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  palla,  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  fiishion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga^  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
It  feU  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.  It  has  been  already  shewn  from  Ortd,  (Amor,  iii.  13, 24)^ 
that  Boettiger  goes  too  fur  when  he  adds :  ^For  at  the  theatre  alor 
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were  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  CitharoddSB  of  AntiqiiitY/ 
Ottfr.  Mttlleri  Etnuk,  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  further 
justification  of  the  explanation  giren.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii,  (this  is  the  momia  CamiUo  victa  of  Orid, 
for  tt  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Veil  existed.  Prop.  ir.  10,  27X 
*A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festiTe 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.'  For  the  latter  assertion,  Oyid,  t.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  Dionysius, 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  coyering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.    For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

It  per  velatas  annua  pompa  Tiaa, 
the  velatcB  vue  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Yirg.  jSn.  ii.  249,  and  OWd,  TrUt.  ir.  2,  3.     But  the 
second  passage,  (t.  23,  seq.), 

QoA  Tentnra  'dea  est,  jnyenes  timidsqne  puelitt 
Pneverrant  latas  Teste  jacente  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  giren.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  (vettis  jaeens)  of  thoae  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  (AchilL 
i.  262):  Si  decet  aurata  Bacchum  vesti^  pdUa  Verrtre.  That 
vegtis  jaceiu  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  ground,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Orid 
{Amor,  iii.  1,  9) : 

Venit  et  ingenti  violenta  Tragcedia  pann; 
Fronte  coroie  torva ;  palla  jacebat  humi. 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 

Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  attire,  still  the  names  itola  and 
pcUla  have  roceired  an  entirely  different  interpretation  from  others. 
Rubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  Muller^s  Handbiuih  d,  Arehnd,  475, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explained  above, 
the  amiculum  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  y.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  qitce  indutui  nmt.  But  this  account 
of  Yarro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Varro  himself,  de  vita  pop,  Rom.  in  Kon.  xvi.  13 :  ul,  dum  aiupra, 
terram  essent,  ricinia  lugerent;  /unere  ipto  ut  puUis  pcUlis  amietaf. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amiciri,  since  amietus 
and  indutiu  are  often  interchanged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear, 
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that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  ricunu,  and  bel<Higed  to  the 
amictuB.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shewn  aboYe»  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Roman  period^  and  even 
later,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further 
clear  from  Appul.  Mekan,  zi.  758:  palla  splendeseens  cUro  nitoref 
qwB  etrcwMiirea  renuans^  et  sub  dextrum  latua  ad  humerum  Icevum 
reeurrens  umbonis  vieem  dejecta  parte  ladnice  mtdtipUci  contabxdatione 
d^pemdula  ad  uUvma^i  oras  noduUs  Jimbriarum  decoriter  conjluctuahat^ 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  extremity, 
which  hangs  in  firont  oyer  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn  under  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Liyia.  It  need  only  be 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  feety  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  nerertheless  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Roman  matron;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Smt.  i.  2,  99. 

At  talos  stola  demiisa  et  circnmdata  palla, 
do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentv/m  ; 
that  amieulum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant. 
Cist,  L  Ir  117,  and  Poen.  i.  2, 136,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Roman  dress,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  Ifiariov;  that  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (Comp.  Odyss,  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  regiTUje 
pallam  pietam  cum  amieulo  purpurea.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con* 
sent  to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nized by  Boettiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat,  i.  8, 23,  Vidi  egomet 
nigra  suecinctam  vadere  paUa  Conidiamy  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Ganidia  comes,  palla  mocincta  legendis 
in  sinwm  ossibits  herbisque  noeentibus.  [Herzberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  wom^i,  but  that  it  denoted  like-* 
wise,  in  a  special  sense,  the  short  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola^  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Beeker^s  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  8at.  i,  2,  99 ;  Varro  in  Non. ;  Sidon.  Apoll,  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  est  gtMdrum  paUium  mtUiebris  vestis  deduc^ 
turn  usque  ad  vestigia.  But  elsewhere  it  only  signifies  a  tunica.  So 
in  the  difficult  passage  of  Varro,  X.  X.  r.  103.  Auot,  ad  Her,  iv.  47. 
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Ut  eUharadus  paUa  inauraia  »n4lMtu<,(»imoft2flm;yd^  jmq9fir(M(wbe^ 
palla  fiignifiee  the  tunic,  and  ohlamys  the  mantle.)  80  in  Ut. 
zzrii.  4y  palla  and  amiculum  must  he  00  explained;  and  Grid. 

Ma,  ziy.  262 : 

Sablimb  colio  pallarnqQe  indnta  nitentflm 

iDsnper  auratOf  circnmTelatiir  amictu. 

and  yi.  481 : 

Indnitor  pallam  tortoqne  incingitiir  angoe. 

wheie  palla  is  a  tunic,  as  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snakes  which 
would  have  been  imp088ible»  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  described  as  a  lon^  at  othen  aa  a 
short  garment.     Orid,  Amor,  iii.  13y  26 : 

£t  togit  anratoi  palla  tnpwba  p^det. 

But  in  Mart.  i.  93 : 

Dimidiastjne  natet  Oallica  palla  tegit. 

From  this  two-fold  sAaipey  the  palla  was  thought  by  some  gram- 
B^ftrSi^iy^  to  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
ziT.  7f  tumccB  pcMum:  Sen.  ad  VWg,  JSn,  L  6;  Schol.  Cmq.  ad 
Hor.  Sat.  L  2,  99,  tumcopaUium.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  len 
lengthy  which,  when  ungirded,  resembled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad.  L  91, 
einffot  paUa  hmieas  sohUas,)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  mig^ 
be  also  worn  over  it ;  in  the  first  it  serred  as  a  mantle  itself.  Una 
garment  was  the  dress  of  CStAarosdoB,  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  aboTO  passage  ad  Her.  and  Orid,  Jmor.  iL  18, 15,  iii.  1,  12 ; 
Suet.  OdL  64.  Courtesans  and  aduUerU  daiamaUB  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ridmwn  was  a  kind  of  Toil.  Fest.  p.  277 :  Biom  €t  ritmUjB 
voea/ntur  parva  ricinia  ut  paUioia  ad  uwm  capUU.  Tarro*  X.  L. 
T.  132 :  ab  r^ioiendo  rtctmum  cKietum,  quad  dimidiam  partem  retror-^ 
mmjaeiebant.  Nan.  zIt.  33 :  RicMuim  quod  nunc  Mcvoortmm  didiur. 
[Isidor.  joz.  25,  calls  it  ricMum  and  Manors,  and  eren  aiola» 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  expressions,  [as  well  as/omiiMiim],  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  only  in  reqiect 
to  the  Jhminiea.  But  the  &ct,  that  they  coTored  the  head  with  a 
veil*  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coreringB  for  the  feet  as  men; 
only  that  their  soleeo  and  caloei  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fims  and  parasols.  The  former, 
flaheUoy  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects,  (for  which 
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parpoee  the  fnuteariium  was  also  used.  Mart.  zir.  71) ;  and  also  to 
oool,  as  our  hm.    Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5,  47 : 

Cape  hoc  flabeUmn  et  TentDlnm  hnie  flio  flKdto  dam  UtaniBr* 
Or.  Amor,  iii.  2,  27 : 

Vis  tamen  mterea  fSftdles  arcenere  rentos, 
Qao8  &dat  noatra  mota  tabella  mann. 

AL  faeiant^-^fiaheUti,  comp.  Art,  Am,i.  161.  They  were  generally  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  and  other  light  materialsy  as  thin  plates  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  69 : 

Et  modo  paronto  caudtt  flabella  taperbi. 

Claudian.  m  Evtrop,  i.  108 : 

PatridnB  roseis  payonnm  rentilat  alii. 

Parasols,  umbeUcRj  often  occur.    Mart.  xir.  28,  UnMla : 
Aocipe  quBB  nixnios  Tincant  nmbracnla  soles, 
Sit  licet  et  yentns,  te  tua  Tela  tegent. 

zi  73 ;  Jut.  iz«  50.  See  Casaub.  ad  Suet,  Oct,  80 ;  Burmann,  <id 
Anthol.  Lot,  ii.  p.  370;  and  Faciaudi*  truado<f>6f»iiAa  s.  de  umbeUcB 
gettat. 

ORNAMENTS  OP  THE  HAIR. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair;  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  118:  Quamvii  auro,  vette,  gemmU 
emomata  muJUer  incedaif  tamen  niai  eapiUum  distinxerUf  omata  non 
po$ni  ifideri,  Ldd.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair,  (with  soap-like  pomade^  ttpuma  Batava 
and  ecMtticai  Cato  in  C%am.  1 :  mfdi&irea  noitrm  cinere  capUlum 
wngkabantj  ut  rutUua  eseet  erinis.  YaL  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
Serf,  ad  Virg.  jEn,  iy.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs.  Mart.  v.  68,  xii.  23;  Jut.  yi.  120: 

Bed  nigmm  flayo  crinem  absoondente  galero. 

Or.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163 : 

Femina  canitleiii  Germanis  inficH  herbk, 

Et  melior  yero  qnaritiir  arte  color; 
Femina  prooedit  densissima  crinibiiB  emtis, 
Proqne  snis  alios  efficit  lere  saos. 

The  yarious  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
others,  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Oy.  Art.  Am.  iii.  136;  Appul.  Met. 
ib.;  TertulL  de  Ouku  Fern.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  (nodus)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion;  Mue.  Borb.  iz.  34;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  front  of  the  head.    The  other  extreme  was  the 
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tutuluB^  a  storied  edifice  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  Feet.  p.  366; 
Varro,  L.  L,  yii.  44;  Mtu.  Bor&.xiii.  26.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  hands  were  used,  toBniOf/asday/cuciola,  called  capital.  Yarro, 
L.  L,  Y.  130 ;  but  especially  pins ;  (acu9  dUcrimmaUa;  Isid.  xiz.  31); 
many  of  which  are  presenred,  and  such  as  are  still  used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round.] 

A  similar  pin,  though  it  does  not  soem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  giyen 
in  the  Mus.  Borb.  ii.  tab.  ziy.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  designed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bdttiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping^pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  Diadema  est  omatnai- 
tum  capitis  matronarum  esc  auro  et  gemmis  contextwn.  So  alBO  mm- 
bu8y  i&. ;  Oy.  Amor,  ill.  13,  25  2 

Yirginei  crines  auro  gemmaqne  premuntar. 
The  hair  was  dressed  by  cinijlones  or  cinercuiif  with  their  curling- 
ircms  (calonnistrum^  Varro,  L,  L,  y.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  omatrices,  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Julia  mature  habere  ccept- 
rat  canos,  qtws  Ugere  secrete  solebat,  SubUus  irUerventus  patris  op- 
pressit  omatrices.  OreU.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  the  art ;  Marcian.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  66.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  couTenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  household  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  OYer  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Varro,  L,L,  y.  130,  quod  oapiUum  conHnerei, 
Non.  xiY.  32 ;  Isid.  xix.  31],  KtKpvffxikof,  Juyen.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold  thread,  as  we  see  from  engrarings  in 
the  Mus.  Borb,  iy.  t.  49,  yiii.  t  4,  6,  yi.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Juyenal, 
reticulum  auratum,  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mt<ra,  ealantica^  or 
calvatica,  Varro,  ib,  Non.  xiy.  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder,  Mart.  yiii.  33, 19 ;  and  in  yarious  shapes. 
They  occur  in  yase-paintings  See  Becker's  CharicleSf  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

ORNAMENTS. 

These  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  16,  68 :  Paulinam 
vidi  sma/ragdis  margaritisque  opertam^  altemo  textu  /kdgentibus,  toto 
capite,  crinibus,  spira,  auribu^,  coUo,  monilibtM,  digitisqttef  quos  gumma 
qtiadringenties  H.  8.  coUigebcU,  Lucian.  de  Domo,  7.  The  necklaces 
(moniUa)  and  neck-chains  (eateUoe),  which  oitea  reached  to  the 
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bieast,  were  rery  magnificent,  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  ff,N.  zxziii. 
2t  12 ;  Sen.  Med.  iii.  572,  auro  textUi  monile  /tUg&ns,  Paull.  Dig. 
xxxiy.  2,  32,  Omam&ntum  mamiUarum  ex  eylindria  trigmta  qucOuof 
ei  tt/mpcmiis  margaritia  triginta  qiMtuor,  The  pearls  were  of  iin- 
^len8e  value;  Suet.  Ccee,  60,  eeccagiea  eetteirtio  margaritam  mereaiue  est,'] 
A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  serenty^one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  the  Mus,  Bcrh,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  artMlloB  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hrackialiot^  epinther,  Fest.  p.  333 ;  Plant.  Ifen.  iii.  3, 4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  Htfyis  t6  x/^vctovv  irtpi^pax^ptop.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  hare  been  found.  See  Mue,  Borb,  supra,  and 
yii.  tab.  xlyi.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inatiree  ab  awrium  /oraminibus  nwneu- 
pcUcBf  quibuB  pretioea  genera  lapidum  dependuniur.  Sen,  de  Ben.  yii, 
9,  video  unionee  non  eingtUa  singtdie  auribus  comparatoif  jam  enim 
exereUatce  ai*rt$  aneri  Jerendo  sunt,  junguniur  inter  ee  et  ineuper  alii 
bifUe  wperpommtur,  Non  satis'  muUebris  insania  rdros  siibjeeerat, 
rM  bina  ae  tema  patrimonia  auribus  singulis  pependissewt,  Plaut. 
Mm.  iii.  3, 17 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239 ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32,  The 
rings  haye  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  omamenta  mtUi^ma,  TJlp:  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  5,  In  contra^ 
distinction  to  which  is  the  mwndus  muUebris^  quo  mtdier  mtmdior  fit^ 
yias.  specula  (looking-glasses ;  see  aboye,  and  Isid.  xix.  31)  nuUuUB, 
unguenta^  vasa  unguentariOf  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilety 
as  combs  (pecHnes^  Varro,  L.L,  y.  129),  of  box-wood  or  iyory ;  inr 
Btruments  for  the  nails  (Bdttiger,  Sabina)^  and  rouge-boxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor,  39 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12, 50 ;  Cic. 
Orat.  23, /Ucati  medicamen  eandoris  et  ruboris;  Or.  Med.  Foe.  73, 
Art.  Am.  iii.  197;  Juy.  yi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been  dis- 
cussed above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Biart.  iii.  55, 

Qaod  quacmnqtie  yenis  Cosmnm  migrare  pntamna, 
Et  fiaere  exoiuso  einnama  fiua  Titro. 

In  Mus,  Both.  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  dstas  mysticas^  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Pneneste)  are  described  by  Miillery  Arehaeologie  V.  Many  toilet 
Boenee  in  vase  and  fresco*paintingi  and  on  sarcophagi,  bare  been 
preserred. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATEKIAL,  COLOUR,  METHOD  OF  HANUFACTURINO, 
AND  OF   CLEANING  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  were  manufJEtctured  of  wooly  silk*  linen,  and  cotton. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 23,  tcmeoy  Unea^  seriect,  bombycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial most  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else.] 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tttrantum. 
Plin.  viii.  48  [Oolum.  yii.  2,  4] ;  Mart  ziy.  155 : 

Velleribuft  ptinus  Apulia,  Pamut  ■eeondis 
NobiliB;   Altinnm  tertia  hadat  otis. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laoonion,  as  well 
as  sereral  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
TeaBtrinum  Antiquorum :  An  Aeoowwt  of  t&6  Art  of  Weaving  among 
ihs  AncienU,  A  lanarius  negotianSf  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
OrelL  Insor.  4063.]  The  cloth  was  sometimes  thick  and  heavy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  demct,  pinguis  (Suet.  Aug,  82) ;  hirta  (Quinct. 
Ingt.  xii.  10).  The  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  jmobo, 
which  signifies  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn  $  whence  sometimes  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  Epist.  L  1,  95),  sometimes  the  rota,  is  opposed  to  it  The 
lighter  sort  serred  for  summer-wear.  Mart.  ii.  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (riii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  ii^to  use  under  Augustus.  Silk 
stuffs  were  not  worn  till  lato,  and  even  then,  s&Hea  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  8tU>8enca  and  holoterioa.  [Isidor.  six.  22,  hdoBerica 
iota  Berica — tramoseriea  diamine  Uneo,  trama  ex  eerieo,]  Lamprid. 
Sev.  Alex.  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  Primm 
Bomanorum  holoeeriea  veete  ueua  fertWf  quum  jam  tubeeriea  m  tini 
essent,  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holoseriea  ttola 
mulierum  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  Nonius.  As  such  garments  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance.  We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stuA  (wbeerica) 
wore  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  howerer,  silk  gannents  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  24;  men  being  in  Hct  ilwr- 
bidden  to  use  them.    Tac.  Ann.  ii.  33,  ne  veetia  eeriea  viroe  foeeksrtt. 
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Yop.  Too.  10;  Dio  OaflB.  Hi.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  tranagTessed, 
e.  g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  CoX,  62 ;  and,  later,  it  beoame  obflolete.  Solin. 
50.]  On  account  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  Awrd.  40,  one  pound  of 
Bilk  oo8t  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stufis  were  Woven  so  thin  that  the 
fionous  Cock  (which  were^  howerer,  also  composed  of  bjBSus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Boettig.  Bob,  ii.  115»  and  Hehi> 
dorf  on  Hor.  Sal.  i.  2, 161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from  Pompeii  {Mvs,  Barb,  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
as  she  is  called  (tuL  6)^  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
tIL  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
pane  videre  ett  tU  mtdam.  [Sen.  de  Ben,  vii.  0,  ffideo  eerieae  veeUe^  W 
veetee  voecmdoe  ewUf  in  ^ibu$  nihil  ett,  guo  d^endi  out  corpus  out 
dmiiftkb  pudor  pomtJ]  The  silk  dreeses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  web^  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  H,A.  t.  17.  (19.) 
[Isid.  xix.  27.]  Plin.  Ti.  17,  20,  Seres  lamcio  sUvaimm  nobUes,  per* 
Jfiscun  aqua  depeetentes  frondium  ecmUiem:  wide  gemimts  Jeminis 
nostris  labor,  reordiendi  JUa  rurtumque  texendL  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  beliere  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  ll),  the  most  cele- 
brated weavers  appear  to  have  liyed  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  seriearU  negotiatorsSf  occur  in  inscriptions.  OreU.  1368, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2956)  is  a  female  slare,  who  probably  had 
chaige  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistrees.  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker^s  Charides, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Tates,  Textrin.  Antiq,  L  160—260.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  ziy.  5,  mentions  the 
linen  oojeiSf  plages ;  ziy.  17,  linieolum  eossionimf  and  frequently  the 
mappm  and  mantelia,  or  napkins*  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
UtensHs.  Oausape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (neyer  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  1;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  dlO» 
who  explain  tupparus  as  vesH/mentum  pueUare  Uneum.  Non«  xir.  20 ; 
AppuL  Mei.  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  the  amieulum  as  mere- 
trieium  paUkim  Uneum,  and  the  anaboladimm  as  anMctorium  Unewn 
/eminarum. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with, 
(for  the  legio  linteata  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress;  Paul. 
Diac.  pc  116;  Liy.  x.  88;  and  there  was  a  special  cause  for  the 
priests  of  Dais  wearing  linen  robes,  linigera  ttirba.  Orid.  ArL  Am.  i. 
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77 ;  Suet.  Oct  12,)  when  fine  linen  stufis  became  an  article  of  special 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  40.  The  young  glayes  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  CcU,  linUo  9ueeincto9. ;  Sen«  de 
Brev>  VU.  12;  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8, 10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  (CarbatuSy  Plin.  xix.  2; 
Non.  xiT.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Flnza  oolontb  adstringmit  oarbaaa  gemmu. 

Virg.  .^Sn.  yiii.  34.)  Often,  however,  linum  appears  to  mean  cottoDy 
hyssuBy  and  vice  versa ;  as  both  stuffs  were  very  similar,  e.  g.  iud. 
xix.  22,  Sunt  qui  genua  quoddam  lini  bysaum  exiattment^  27, 26 ;  Auson. 
Eph.  Parech.  2;  linteam  da  nndonem;  though,  elsewhere,  aindon 
denotes  cotton  stuffd.  See  PUn.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Beckex's  C^or 
ricU»^  Eng.  trans,  p.  316.  The  weaverB  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
Unteonea.  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5,  38 ;  Forcell.  Tkes.  ;  and  the  sellers  of  it, 
linUouii.  OrelL  Inacr.  8.  4216 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xiv.  3,  6 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
▼.  6.  They  also  manuflustured  stuffs  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  Uno- 
gtema.    Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arises,  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stuffs.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
dnued  to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soiL  These 
dark  stuflb,  fuad  colorea.  Mart.  i.  97;  xir.  127;  eaaituincB  fuacm; 
comp.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally,  (the  wool  of  the  Bcetic 
sheep  wils  dark-coloured ;  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  133,  me  mea  tinxit  ovia; 
Non.  xvi.  13;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  70,  naiurcUiter  mgnun;)  partly 
dyed  so,  (color  anthradnua,  Non.  xvi.  14.)  From  the  former,  the 
poor  were  called  puUata  turba.  Quinct.  vi.  4.  6,  ii.  12, 10;  Plin. 
Ep.  yii.  17;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
puUot  aordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  tiU  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  lacerMe  and  aynlheaia.']  The  iac- 
tions  of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Boettiger  {Sah.  ii.  91,  109,)  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat.  Q^.  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  Domo.  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
Charidea^  translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  puntmgs  froat 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
far  less  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-bine  and 
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yiolet  See  Zahn,  Omam,  t.  19 ;  Mu»,  Borb.  iii.  t.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
noble  figures,  (vii.  t.  34,)  the  tunica  and  palla  are  azure^  coyered 
with  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  true,  not  portraits  of  particular 
Roman  nuttrons,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortunata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  ttmica 
cercuina.  Comp.  Dig,  xzxiy.  2,  32,  and  7 :  palloB  purpurece  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  hare 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  hare  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed 
to  bare  been  generally  the  case.     [See  Ov,  Art,  Am,  iii.  169, 185 ; 

Qnot  Dora  terra  parit  florea,  cum  vere  tepenti, 
Yitis  agit  gemmas  pigraqae  cedit  hyems, 
-    Laiui  tot  aiit  plnres  succob  bibit,  elige  certos.] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
purecBf  coccinecs,  amethystrnm^  icmihinoey  prasince^  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  yiolet,  mallow  (molochinus)  caltha,  crocus,  (also  liUeus, 
py.  Art.  Am,  iii.  179 ;  FHn.  zxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xyi.  12.  2. 
11 ;  Isid.  xix. ;  or  iron-coloured,  yerrM^iwfiiw,  Non.  xyi.  7;  Isid.  ib. ; 
Plaut.  MU.  iy.  4, 43 ;  sea-coloured,  cumatilist  Kon.  xyi.  1 ;  greenish, 
gaXbinuBy  Juy.  ii.  97;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97;  Forcell.  y.  galbanvm;'] 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  coloured  prints, 
so  to  speak,  which  appear  to  haye  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosiye  preparation  laid  on 
preyiously,  the  impressed  parts  were  preyented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  vestis  impluviatOy  Plaut.  Epid,  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xri.  3:  color  qucui 
Jttmato  iftUlicidio  impletus.  But  the  vesiis  undulatat — Plin.  J7.  N,  yili. 
48,  74;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  926, — ^was  equiyalent  to  *  watered'  with  us 
(Changeant  or  Moire).  (Becker's  Ckaricles,  Engl,  trans,  p.  321). 
Oyid,  Art,  Am,  iii.  177 : 


J 


Bic  nndas  imitator,  habet  qnoqne  Domen  ab  nndis; 
Grediderim  Njmphaa  bao  qnoqne  veste  tegi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  haye  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  haye  been  something  like  calicos ; 
ihey  were  at  all  eyents  versvcoloria,  [These  yersicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weaying  and  embroidery.  Juy.  ii.  97 :  Ccervlea  indutus 
seutula :  where  KvtaUB  are  the  figures  woyen  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.    Isid.  xix.  22 ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlncent  poctora  filo, 
Qnod  Nilotis  acns  compressnm  pectine  Serum 
Bolyit  et  extenso  laxaTit  stamina  velo. 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woyen  in  or  sewn  on  the  gannentSy  were  oftUed 
poaragofiMdm.  Cod,  zi.  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  abo  bo  iMywMy^i 
'LjA.DeMag,  ii.  18;  Treb.  Claiud,  17;  Top.  Awrd,  15, Unea ptHra- 
gofudcB.  46;  Vop.  Prob.  4.  The  gold-embroidered  vmtm  pkmuUm 
have  been  already  discnssed.  Comp.  Stat  TM.  i.  262,  awrata 
pdUa,    Heyne  €ui  Virg.  jEn.  i.  648. 

The  purple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  For^chmgm  antf  dem  GMtt 
de»  AUerthumSj  pp.  96 — ^212.  The  bright  scarlet  colour,  eooemm, 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal,  (not  a  Tegetable  prodoe- 
tion ;  see  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  41,  xri.  8,  as  Isidorus  says,  vermieuku  «r 
silvegtribus  fr<yndilbui\  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple^  from 
which  it  was  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  Net. 
33 ;  Mart.  y.  23 : 

Non  niri  Tel  oooco  nadida  yel  muiice  tincta 
Veste  Dites. 

Quinct.  zi.  1,  31;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxzii.  1,  70;  Ifart.  xiy.  131. — ^Of  the 
purples,  {eonehUiwfn  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrwaii,  Ldd.  xix.  28X 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpwroy  pdagtOj  also  pceniewn.  Yarro,  L.  L.  r.  113,  quod  a 
PoenU  primwn  dhUur  aUata  vofxfivpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet^ 
snail,  (huecinunif  murez,  nipvO ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
includes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  buecinumf  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stand  for  purple.  Plin.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  con- 
chylia  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Paul.  Y.^trachaU,  p.  367,  al- 
though  in  a  mercantile  point  of  yiew  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62;  Non.  zyi.  9;  Mart  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red  and  blackish,  (Plin.  ix.  36, 62,)  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
from  the  diluted.  The  former,  was,  in  later  times,  called  6tota, 
(Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Aurd.  46 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ii.  48 ;  Lyd. 
De  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  diyided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tyiian  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62;  Suet  Ner.  32;  of  which  the  Tyrian, 
which  was  the  dearest,  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thonnad 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  giye  it  the  magnificent 
dark  brilliancy,  d43a^  and  bia  tinetui,  Pliny.  Mart  iy.  4,  quod  bU 
murioe  vdUu  inquMUXhMn,  Hor.  Epod,  12,  21,  iUraUB  lomm,  Goa^K 
2, 16 ;  Qy.  Art,  Am,  iii.  170,  qum  bis  Tyrio  murioe  lana  rubm.  Stat 
SUv.  iii.  2, 139 ;  Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13 ;  aJso  murex  bis  coctus,  rtpeiitmt. 
The  yiolet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  MmMtnum,  vioiaemmt, 
Mart.  i.  97,)  was  second  in  yalue ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38»  63.  The  dilated  or  pale  pmple, 
on  the  other  hand,  {jus  temperatur  aqua),  was  called  eonch^Ua; 
hence  PUn.  iz.  SO,  Conchyliata  vmi$.  Suet.  Com.  43:  CSc.  Phil, 
ii.  879  Gonehjfliaia  perititromata.  Pliny  ({&.  and  zzi.  8,  22)  dificuBses 
the  manifold  mixtures  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar* 
mentSy  the  bifiat^  for  instance,  was  fBX  from  agreeable ;  Mart.  i.  60* 
32y  oUdoR  vetteB  murice;  ir.  4,  iz.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  never  in  the  web ;  cotton  was 
never  dyed  purple,  linen  very  seldom.  Plin.  H,  N.  ziz.  1, 5.  Dyers 
in  purple,  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenida,) 
and  dealen  in  it  were  called  pwrpurariii  Orell.  Imer,  4271,  426(K 
It  was  spun  and  woven  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.    Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.    Cic  p.  Seit,  8.    (Piso)  vettUur  aspere 
nottra  hao  purpura  pUbeia  ae  pcme  fuaea;  where  Jhuoa  is  wrongly 
explained  as  vichicea  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  blaUa.    This  /u$ea  and  pUbeia  corresponds  to  the 
fiAami  of  Gate,  in  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  6,  which  is  ttie  garb  of  a  com* 
men  man,  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.    Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tynan  purple,  and  viol<zceum.     In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper;  and  hence  Ccelius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p.  Cast.  30.    But  as 
luxury  increased  apace^  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.    The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
difference  between  the  various  purples.    Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.    But 
OeaBar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict.  Suet.  Ccbm.  43,  against  eonehyliatm 
vettes,  ni$i  eertia  peraonii  et  cetatSbus  perque  eertaa  dieB ;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.    Dio.  Cass.  xlix.   16:  n/y  re  ivBffra  r^v 
oXovpy^  itxfiiwa  ^Xov  ?<fc»  rmv  ficvktvr&v  Mwodat,     As  akovpyis  is 
the  same  as  holoverus,  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  ziz.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for* 
bidden.    Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  (Matta) ;  Suet  Ner,  32.  Women  lUso  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infiringiug  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.    But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  40;  Yop.  Aurel.  46,  ut  blatteas  tunicas 
matrofUB  habermU,  29.    The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone, 
forbidden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7 :  indummium  purpuras  insigne  regim  dignkatU,    The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  (Jbhxtta),  named  murex 
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Moer,  or  adoranduB,  which  were  produced  by  the  imperial  maou- 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  continued  to  be  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.     Cod.  xi.  8,  3;  Cod.  Theod.  x.  21,  a,  x.  20, 18.] 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  these  garments,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  therefore 
were  without  stUura.  See  Schneid.  Ind.  ad  Ser.  R.  B,  s*  r.  tda; 
Beckmann,  Beitr,  iy.  39 ;  Boettig.  Furienem.  36,  and  Sab.  iL  106. 
This  assumption,  however,  seems  to  require  some  restrictions. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  OTon  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pamtda ;  and  if  we  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  panni,  which 
must  hard  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  bade  oould 
be  coYored,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  onoe 
hare  been  woren  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  hare  been  woven  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  vtHiariif  oet- 
tifid,  p<emUariiy  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  slaves. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Colum.  xii.  prsef.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  vras  thought  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanifica,  pioy  pudioa^  4860. 
Auson.  ParerU.  ii.  3,  xvi.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  vras 
a  special  room,  textsrinwtn^  or  textrina,  where  the  female  slaves 
worked,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  larUpendiaf  also  Umipens  terwt 
and  lanipendua.  Pompon.  Dig.  zxiv.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  Dig.  zxm.  1,  61 ; 
Cai.  XV.  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep.  90 :  Dum 
vfdt  de9cribere  primum,  qtiemadmodum  aJ4a  torqueantur  fia^  fJHa  eag 
moUi  solutogue  ducaiUur,  ddnde  quemadmodum  tela  nupeami  pon^ 
derilms  rectum  stamen  extendatj  quemadmodum  gubtemen  inaerfum, 
quod  dwriHam  uttimque  eomprimentis  tramoi  remoUiaty  apaika  ooirv 
cogantur  et  jwngi,  textricum  quoque  artem  a  aapientibui  diad  tntMntem, 
obliius  postea  repertum  hoc  subtUku  genus,  in  quo 

Tela  jugo  jancta  est,  stamen  secemit  anmdo. 
Inseritnr  medium  radiis  subtemen  aoatis, 
Quod  lato  ferinnt  insect!  pectine  dentis. 

Juv.  ix.  28 ;  Isid.  xix.  29 ;  Tates,  Textrin.  Antiquorum.'} 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  thdr 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  off  than  the  king's 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  the  /uUoy  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  dotfas 
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freah  from  the  loom,  in  attending  to  the  scouring  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavare^  interpolare  ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
eoUegwm.  Fabretti,  Inser.  278.  [Orell.  4056,  3291, 4091.]  Schoett- 
geo,  Anti^Ucaes  Ftdlonice ;  Beckmann,  Beiir.  iv.  35.  The  remains 
of  a  JuUonia  ezcayated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  coyered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  busin^e  of  the  fuUoneay  are  more 
instructive  than  all  the  passages  in  wMch  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  Mu$,  Borb.  iy.  t.  49^  50,  and  partly  in  GelFs 
Pom/pwxnoy  ii.  51. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  in  a  line^  in 
four  niches,  such  as  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build- 
ings three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  aLU/rmi  pedilms,  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  were  not  aoquaii^ted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  limvium  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
nUrum,  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  zzxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fullones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  horse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  hira, 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar- 
ments after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  biimstone,  and  tiioy 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  wlulst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.  Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
ressel  which  the  workman  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
doth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  shew  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fullonia.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrying  the 
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fiwme  W0tn  an  ollTe-garhmd,  and  aboTO  him  on  the  frame  ails  an 
owL    This  mast  relate  to  Minerva. 

On  a  second  will  we  see,  in  the  lower  part,  a  jmmg  man  in  a 
green  tnnica,  girlng  a  dress  or  pieoe  of  cloih  to  a  woman  waarii^  a 
green  mider-garment,  and  orer  it  a  yellow  one  witili  red  serpentine 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  flgnre  In  a  white  tnnka^ 
who  appears  to  be  cleanfaig  a  card,  or  other  simiiar  inatnunent 
Above  them  sereral  pieces  of  doth  are  sospended  on  two  poka. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  aboTO  is  a  great  presa  with  two 
serew%  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  bnt  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  ooone^  in  i 

many  reqpects  to  undergo  a  different  traatmenty  (oomp.  Pliny,  text.  ^ 
17) ;  and  thus  they  were  returned  to  their  poaseason  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  garment  whem  once  washed  did  not,  of  oourae^  poeseaa  tiie 
same  Talne.  Henoe  the  dupenaator  of  Trimaldiioy  in  Petrm.  90^ 
says:  VMmenia  mealaceMtoria  perdidUf  qwB  mUd  nataU  mea  cWaws 
quidem  donaveratf  2^/ria  nne  dMo  Bed  jam  mmd  lota:  on  whaeh 
Bunnann  quotes  Lamprid.  Heliog.  26:  LmUamm  ioftna  mtmqmam 
atHgii,  mtndko$  diemu  gui  Unteis  loHs  uUtgntiiir.  So  also  Mactial,  z. 
11,  lata  terqus  quaterque  togoy  is  considered  a  poor  preaent. 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  IX. 


THE  MEALS. 


THE  Gontrut  between  the  simplicity  of  earlier  timeSy  and  the 
rery  refined  luxury  of  a  later  periodi  appeared  most  strikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  riew  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
ehoieeBt  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
aritolesy  at  whaterer  prioe.  These  were  heaped  up  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
aeeovnt  of  ihe  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Roman  gourmands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
eapadty  for  so  domg  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  11  /out  manger  pour  vwre,  et  nonpa$  ifwrepour  mangerf  wa» 
precisely  inrerted  at  Rome.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  the  habits  connected  with  it;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  reverting  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stnckii,  AntiqukcOea  Convwales;  Oiacconius  and  Ursinus,  Dt  Tru 
eUmo;  Bulengerus,  De  ConvwiUf  are  the  most  complete  writings 
hereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
confused  masses  of  collected  passages,  than  ludd  expositions,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  these,  are  Meierotto,  Ueber 
Siiten  und  Leben$ari  der  RSmer;  Wustemann,  Pal,  des  Scaunu; 
bat  tlie  best  compilation  is  that  of  Professor  Blihr,  in  Oreuser^s 
Abria.  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discoflsion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  which,  acoordmg  to  the  testi- 
numies  of  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  pulSf 
/oTf  odor,  Varro,  de  X.  L.  v.  22,  De  victu  antiguienma  pula ;  Plin. 
xviii.  8, 19,  PuUe,  non  pane  viseisse  lango  tempore  Bomanoe  mani/eetwm ; 
comp.  Val.  Mai.  ii.  5,  5.    Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  says : 

Md  magnUi  firatribuB  homm 
A  aerobe  vel  snlco  redeantibus  altera  ccena 
Amplior  et  graades  fmnabant  pnltibas  oll». 
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Aud  it  appears  also  to  have  boon  in  a  later  period  a  common  dish 

at  the  fiiigal  board.    Mart.  r.  78,  9,  puUem  tuveam  premau  boisUfUt 

and  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classesi  to  which  Mart. 

xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  plebeias  Clusinis  pnltibns  ollaa. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  Muller,  Etruak.  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  c^twtna,  because  the  far  chuintmit  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very 
probable,  howeyer,  that  Uiis  dish  was  commonly  eaten  through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Pers.  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  y^etables  (olera),  and  legumes  {legumina)^  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  cogna  popU" 
larea  (Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  abo  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wars  in  Asia,  a.u.o.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  Plin.  xviii. 
11,  28:  Nee  coquos  vero  haJMbant  in  aervUUs  eoaque  ex  maceUo  eon* 
dueebafU,  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  almost  nniversally  in 
Flautus.  On  the-  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (xzxix.  6),  concerning  the  luxury  which  was  introduced  fhaa 
Asia,  says :  qfnUce  guoque  ipse  et  cura  et  mumiu  tnajore  (jq^pcunari  coqdCB: 
turn  eoquitSs  vUissimum  antiquis  mandpium  et  cBsUmatione  et  usi*  m 
pretio  ease  et  quod  ministerium  Jueraty  are  haberi  eoepta.  Until  the 
year  580,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra :  Pistores  Romce  non/uere  ad  Perriewn 
usque  beUunif  annis  ab  Urbe  condita  super  DLXXX,  Ipsi  pamem 
facUbant  Qutrtte«,  muUerumque  id  opus  erat^  sieut  etiam  numc  im 
plwrimis  gentium.  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Dig.  zxziii.  7, 12 ;  oomp.  Sen. 
Ep,  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Aid.  ii.  9,  4,  where  the  orloplst  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateiu 
Capito  informed  us:  coqiu>s  tumpanem  lauUoribus  coqui  soUtos^piMtO' 
resque  iantum  eos,  qui  far  pinsebant  nominatos.  Varro^  De  vii.  pop, 
Rom,  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Nee  pistoris  nomen  erat^  nisi  ej/us  qui  ruri/ar 
pinsebat.  But  in  Yarro's  time,  skilful  pistores  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  from  the  fragment  of  liis  satire  mpi  cdcoyiariu',  in 
Oell.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Plautus^  as  we  see  from  Aul.  ii.  9 ;  C<xp(.  iv.  2 ;  Jfit. 


J 
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iii.  1 ;  Purc»  ii.  3 ;  MencBchfn.  i.  1 ;  Pcen,  i.  8.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Roman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  have  been  deroid  of  meaning. 

In  considering  a  later  period,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jentaetUunif  prundiumy  merendoi  coma,  ves^ 
pemoy  will  require  explanation.  [Bio  Cass.  Ixt.  4.  aKpariaaaBm — 
dpurr^o'ai — dfinvov — fi€rab6piria.  Plut.  Symp,  viii.  6;  Suet.  Vit,  13, 
jentaculch  prandia,  coencB,  eommisstxtiones,^ 

Jentacidumy  also  jantaculwiny  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  nUUwtn,  quia  jejuni 
vwwkm  sUi  conditum  ante  meridiem  dbsorhebant.^  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  2, 
10 :  Jentaculum  est  primus  cibus,  quo  j^uniimi  solvitur,  unde  et  nun^ 
cupaiuin  Ni^ius:  Nos  ipsi  jefunia  jantaculis  levilms  solvimus.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
haTing  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  eyen 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shewn,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  oliyes, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Yopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Panem 
nm  necum  nunquam  eomedit  eundemque  sale  atque  aliis  rebus  condi- 
iumf  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaculum.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  (Epist,  82) :  Panis  deinde  siccust 
et  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  non  su/nt  lavandce  manus;  where 
pctnis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  mulsum.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  je/ntacuLum  was  not  con- 
fined to  children  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Roman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.    The  passages  commonly  quoted.  Mart.  xiy.  223, 

Jentacula: 

Snrgite ;  jam  yendit  pueris  jen  taenia  pistor, 
CnstatsBque  sonant  ondiqne  lucis  ares; 

and  Plant.  (True,  ii.  7,  38),  hujus  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  aUf  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  eyident  from  the  Lemma,  jentaculum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  pastry  which  senred  for  the  boys'  breakfast,  is  meant  Still 
lees  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus;  for  alert  ad  jewtoGmimm 
means,  to  bring  up  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  puiSf  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jentaeuktm. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  who 
meet  him,  jamne  j&rUasBentf  and  Martial  says  to  CsDcilianoBy  who 
eamo  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium,  (yiii.  67) : 
Mane  Ten!  potins;  nam  cnr  te  qointa  moretor? 
Ut  jentea  sero^  Caedliane^  Tenia. 

Comp.  also  Appul.  Met,  i,  60.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  eolvendo  j^nio,  thovigh 
many  might  hare  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  breakfast  as  the  proper  mid- 
day  meid,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preliminaiy 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  eoma  appeared  in  the  back. 
ground.  [The  eariy  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Isid.  zx.  2 ;  Liv.  zzriii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (ir.  8),  eeaOa  quise  laeeis;  consequently  about  mid-day;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  serenth  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud.  Z4t 
B^tiaritB  meridianiequs  adeo  ddectabatuTy  vt  eUa$n  prima  luee  ad 
epectaculum  deecenderet^  et  meridief  dknieso  ad  prandimn  populo, 
persederet.  So  that  the  expression  meridiem  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arriye  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  howeyer,  begin  earlier,  as  Satuiio  (in  Plant. 
Per$,  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus :  Nimii  poene  mans  Mf.  CScero  says 
of  Antony  (Phil.  ii.  41):  ab  hora  tertia  bibAaiur,'  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circumstances,  as  Homee 
on  the  journey  (jS^.  i.  6,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  saying  of  PauU.  p.  223:  Prandium  ex  Oreeeo 
vpoMtov  eat  dictum ;  nam  m/eridiafwm  cibum  eoBnatm  voeoftont,  agrees 
very  well  with  his  account  of  the  ooena.  He  meant  to  say  here, 
that  the  name  {prandwm)  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  fbr  it  (the 
midoday  meal),  and  that  formerly  the  6i6tM  fiMricikMMif  was  called 
coena,  [So  also  Plut.  Sympoe,  yiii.  6,  5 ;  Suet.  Oct,  78,  post  cibwn 
meridianum ;  Tao.  Ann.  xiy.  2,  medio  die.] 

The  less  common  term,  merenda,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.  Non.  i.  118;  Fest.  Exc.  xL  92;  Isid.  Orig, 
XX.  2, 12.  Merenda  eet  dbue,  qui  declinante  die  mmtlur,  quaei  poet 
meridiem  edenda  et  promma  ccmof*  Unde  et  anteeoenia  a  qmbuedam 
voeantur.     What  time  Isidoros  meant  is  not  so  easily  told,  for 
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between  prandium  and  ooena  there  is  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
ihe  promidau  belonged  to  the  coena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
eyening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.]  In 
Oalpum.  Sic.  Eel,  t.  60,  we  certainly  have 

Yenun  nbi  decllTi  jam  iiona  tepescere  Bole 
Indpiet,  Beraqne  Tidebitnr  hora  merendn. 
BnmiB  pasce  greges. 

But  this  is  of  sheep)  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandium,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Fronto,  iv.  6:  Dekide  ad  merendam  itum,  Q^id  me  eemes  pran- 
disse  f  Panu  tanhdum.  Ah  hora  sexta  domwtn  redimuB^  where  me- 
renda and  jprandmm  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Further,  in  Plant.  Most,  \y.  2,  50,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phanisctts : 

Tideos,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qnopiam  deyorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliiuciile,  quam  satis  fuerit,  biberis. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage :  Mervm  hinc  et  merenda, 
quod  antiquitus  id  temporis  pueris  operariis,  qutbus  (f)  pcmts  m^erus 
dabatur,  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Plautus  (Mena^chm,  i,  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
dium consisted.  Phsedromus  (Oure,  ii.  344)  mentions:  Pemam, 
abdomen^  tfumm,  suia  glandiwm.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  ccena  of  the  previous 
day,  reliquicB,  Cure,  supra;  Pers.  i.  3,  25.  Calefierijum  reliquiaa; 
and  to  which  the  parasite  adds :  Pemam  qttidem  jus  est  apponi  fri- 
gidam  postridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  olerOf  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Gic.  p, 
Clu,  joins  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduc- 
tive calda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist  iii.  5, 10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  non  swnt  lavandce 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  ccena,  [dcMrvoy,  Plut. 
{&.];  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  seem 
doubtful,  according  to  Festus,  Ease.  iii.  41 :  Ccena  apud  antiquos 
diMbatwr,  quod  mme  est  prandium;  wepema,  quam  nunc  ccenam  op- 
peUanMs,  zm,  149,  and  xix.  157.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Isid. 
Orig,  XX.  11,  24,  ecena  voeatur  a  eommunione  veeeentiwn;  leoivdv 
qmppe  GrcBoi  commune  dicunt,  be  correct,  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  6oipri\  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  most  always  be 

considered  a  principal  one.     If  the  name  acemcB  be  oorrect,  it  had 

not  a  Greek  derivation  at  alL 

Apart,  howeyer,  from  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  period 

reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 

coBna  was  about  halfway  between  mid-day  and  sun-set,  I.e.  the 

ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  ihe  time 

for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 

and  the  coena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  means 

it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth 

began  at  2hrs.  31min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2hr8.  13min. 

Pliny  (Epist.  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna:    Ubi  hora  bdlmd  nuntieUa 

e8t,—^t  autent  kieme  nona^  oesUUe  octava — in  sole,  9%  caret  vetUo,  ambu- 

lat  nudus.    Lotus  accubat.    The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 

hour  of  the  coena.     Gic.  Fam.  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 

day,  iv.  8,  6 : 

Imperat  exstnictos  firangere  nona  toroB. 

Of  course  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  coenart  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ctd  Hor,  Od,  i.  1, 19 ;  Rupert.  adJuv,  i.  49 ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  eoenart 
in  lucent,  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lucem  hibiL]  Such  conyiyia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempestiva,  [Cic.  p,  Mur,  6,  tempesHvi  canviviL] 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  ccsna  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  (Epist.  iii.  6, 13)  admiring  his  uncle's  extraordinary 
paraimonia  temporis,  says:  Surgebat  OBsUUe  a  coena  luce;  kieme  itUra 
primam  noctia.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  orer,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  coena  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  Oustus  (gusUxtio),  or  pro- 
mulsis ;  2.  fercvXa^  different  courses ;  3.  rnvMoe  secundoe.  The  gustos, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactucaf  Mart.  xiv.  14 : 

Claudere  que  ccsnaa  lactuca  solebat  avomin, 
Die  mihi,  our  nostraB  inchoat  ilia  dapee. 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  oiher  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  jS^ 
i.  36,  explains  the  proverb,  ab  ovo  ad  malu,  agrees  very  well  with 
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Cic.  Fixm.,  ix.  20,  Integram  fcmem  ad  ovum  affero;  who  means  that 
bis  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginmng  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33,  the 
cwjL  pavonina  also  belong  to  the  gustatio ;  and  Mart.  xii.  19,  says : 

In  tbennis  samit  lactacas,  ova,  lacertimi. 
This  was  a  gustus,  which  many  took  Immediately  after  bathing. 
AppuL  Met.  iz.  p.  656.     [Plin.  Ep.  i.  16:  Paratce  er<mt  lactuece 
nngulcBi  eoehUce  temcB^  ova  hina.     Varro,  E.  R.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  tnulsum  (see  the  Excursus  on  Tht 
I>rinks)y  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

AafidiuB  fort!  mitoebat  mella  Falemo 
MeodoM,  quoniam  tbciub  oommittere  Tenis 
NU  nisi  lene  decet;  leni  prsoordia  mnlso 
Prolaeris  melios. 

The  gustus  was  called  promulns;  but  not  because  the  yiands  were 
taken  before  the  mulsum,  but  because  they,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.    In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  irpoirb^uf,  instead  of  gtutare. 

The  ccena,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consisted  of  several  removes ;  /er- 
eula,  [also  called  misnui],  named  prima,  altera^  tenia  ecena,  followed. 
Mart  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moYes,  (Cato,  in  Serr.  on  Virg.  ./Sn.  i.  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  caput  ccefUB  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre ;  but  they  did  not  stop  there ;  and  Juyenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known :  Q^i8  /ereula  aeptem  secreto  eoenavU 
avus  f  [Suet.  Oct.  74 :  Coenam  temie  /erouUB  out  quam  abundaniU- 
eime  9enis  prcebebat.]  There  was  nerer  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  menmie 
eecundoB,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  beUaria  (Gell.  xiii.  11),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Aleaf.  Sev.  37],  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epideipnides. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Petron.  69,  [or  imponienta;  Paul.  p.  168,  quasi  im- 
ponimenta,  quas  post  comam  mensis  imponebant.^ 

By  the  expression  ecena  rectOy  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ab'ovo  usque  ad  mala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  sportula. 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct.  74 ;  Vesp.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dulnoj  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  ibe  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject    Firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 

X.  48: 

ExoDeratnnw  ventrem  mihi  villica  malvae 

Attnlit  et  Tarias,  quae  habet  hortoB,  opee, 
In  qoibni  est  laotnoa  sedens  et  sectile  pornim ; 

Nee  deest  mctatrix  mentha,  nee  herba  salax. 
Secta  ooronabont  mtatos  ova  laoertos, 

Et  madidnm  thynni  de  sale  somen  erit. 

[gal.]  20 
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Goftiii  in  hii.    Una  ponetnr  ccBDola  men«a, 

HoednB  infinmftni  r^tus  ab  ore  Inpi, 
Et  que  non  egeant  ferro  structoriB  ofells, 

Et  faba  fabronun,  prototomiqne  mdes. 
Pnlliu  ad  luec  coenisque  tribns  jam  pema  snperstes 

Addetor;  satnris  mitia  poma  dabo. 

And  one  still  more  simple  in  y.  78 : 

Non  deemnt  tibi,  d  voles  nrpoirlvtiv, 

VHea  CappadocaB  grayeaqne  porri 
Djyisig  cybiam  latebit  otib. 

Ponetnr  digitis  tenendna  nnctis 
mgra  eaoHcnlne  Tirens  patella, 

Algentem  modo  qui  reliqoit  hortnm, 
£t  pnltem  niTeam  premens  botellns, 

Et  pallene  faba  cnm  mbente  lardo. 
MenHB  mnnera  si  Toles  secandn, 

Marcentee  tibi  porrigentnr  uy». 

The  first  three  lines  eontun  the  gustos;  p<mere  is  said  of  the  fer- 
oulum.  Comp.  zi.  62.  [Lucian,  Lemph.  6.]  An  account  of  a 
grand  ecena  ponUficalii,  ahout  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
BepuhliCy  will  be  found  in  Macrobios,  ii.  9 :  Coma  hcBc  JuU :  Ante 
ccmam  echinot,  ottreaa  crudas^  quantum  veUent,  pdoridaSf  8phondUo$y 
turdumj  aaparagos.  SubtUB  g<xUinam  aUUenh  patinam  ostrearumy 
pdondum,  balanaa  nigros,  balanos  aJhois  iterum  tphandiloSf  glyco- 
maridas,  utricaSf  /iceduku,  Iwmboa  caprugineo$s  aprugnoty  alHUa  ex 
fcunma  tnvoZuta,  fMdUUuy  mwrioe»  ei  purpuras*  In  ecena  mmtno, 
WMipwt  aprugnumf  patinam  piedum,  patinam  MimifiM,  anatety  guet- 
oedulai  eUwoif  lepore»j  cdtilia  auOf  ctmylumy  panes  Pieentee,  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  alL 

Mudh  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  found  in  Heindorfs  notee 
on  Horace,  and  Wustemann's  Pal,  d.  Scaur,  [Nonne,  de  re  cibaria]. 
We  shall  here  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Juren&l,  Macrobius,  and 
Pliny,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  seyeral  dishes],  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  gormandisng 
of  a  later  age,  (porienta  luiBurioi,  Sen.  Ep,  110,  lurna  menece.  Tacit. 
Ann,  iii.  65),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost ;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp. 
Sen.  Cone,  ad  Alb.  10.  ep,  78,  95, 114;  Cone,  ad  Hdv.  9;  Suet.  VU. 
13;  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  19,  23;  Eutrop.  yii.  18;  Dio  Cass.  Ixy.  3; 
Colum.  pr€Bf,  de  hort,  euUu  ;  Pacati,  Paneg,  Theod,  14. 
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PISH 

were  a  chief  object  of  Roman  epicurism,  though  several  sorts  also 
served  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence ;  e:g,]  Lacerhw^  a 
very  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea-fish,  which  on  this 
account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioning  a  simple  meal,  as  Juven. 
siv.  134;  Mart.  rii.  78.  It  was  eaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 
and  rue,  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it,  (Mart.  x. 

48,11), 

Secta  coronabunt  mtatoe  ova  laoertos, 

as  the  cyhwmy  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  the  pdamideB  species,  (Mart. 
y.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 
Mart  zi.  27. 

[The  moena  or  mena,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  valued ;  as 
also  the  sepiola  and  Iqnu,  Plant.  Cos.  ii.  8, 57.  At  Venice  the  little 
gobius  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  zii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
mugUis  we  know  little.  Plin.  iz.  17,  26.  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  aurata,  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  from  his 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Varro  B.  R.  iii. 
3 ;  Plin.  ix.  16,  25.  But  see  Festus,  v.  orata,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  ziii.  90.]  The  mtUlus  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  barbatiu,  Cic.  ad  Att»  ii.  1 ;  Parad.  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces.  See 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33 ;  [Juv.  iv.  16,  v.  92 ;  Mart.  x.  37,  31 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  95;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.    Mart.  xiv.  97 : 

Grandia  ne  yiola  parvo  chryaendeta  mnllo; 
Ut  minimnm,  libras  debet  habere  dnos. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17, 18.]  The  rhomJbus,  turbot,  a  most  favourite  fish 
with  the  Romans,  especially  when  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Ravenna.  Plin.  xix.  54,  79;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
30;  [Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  jXM8«r,  flounder,  much  resembled 
it.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  29 ;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36 ;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  mur<mM 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  SoU.  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
V.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart  xiii.  80;  Gell.  vii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  64.  The 
conger  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plant.  MU.  iii.  1,  166.  The  (uellus,  supposed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrated,  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77 ;  Petron.  24 :  Post  aseUutn 
diaria  non  sumOf  i.  e,  "after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food.'^ 
The  best  came  from  Pessinus,  Qell.  vii.  16),  and  the  luptUf  sea-wolf. 

20 — 2 
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Plin.  iz.  17,  28  ;  Mart.  xiii.  89.   Those  caught  between  two  bridgea 

in  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  31 : 

Undo  datam  wnim,  lupus  hie  Tiberinns  an  alto 
Gaptus  hiet  ?  pontisne  inter  jactatna  an  amnb 
Ottia  nib  Tnsci :  [t.  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  riyer-lupus  was  considered  bad  eating.  Colom. 
yiii.  16 ;  Macrob.  ii.  12 ;  Mart.  xiii.  17,  22.  The  icarusy  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  was  highly  prized ;  scare  datus  prwcipatust  Heind. 
ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  22 ;  Epod.  2,  50 ;  Macrob.  u.  12 ;  Col.  Tiii.  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  Oell.  Tii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 : 

ViaceriboB  bonns  est,  oetera  Tile  sapit. 

The  aeipenaer  (or  ehpst  perhaps  our  sturgeon,  Col.  Tiii.  16),  best 

from  Rhodes,  Cell.  vii.  16 ;  Varro,  B.  R.  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 

thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  banquet ;  (Plin.  ix.  17, 27 :  Apud 

antiquoB  pisdwn  nobUiasimus ;)  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 

and  yalue.     Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  46 : 

Hand  ita  pridem 
Gallon!  prasconis  erat  adpensere  mensa 
Infamis:  quid?  turn  rhombos  minus  sequora  alebant? 

See  Schol.  Cruq.  ib.  on  the  proeco  Gallonius,  who  first  swb  menace 
oppoatut  this  fish.  Lucilius  censured  this  luxury.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  8 ; 
p.  Quinet.  30;  Tuac.  ill.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  nii.  91.  Paull. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipenaer.  Sahnasius  (ExereU. 
Plin.  p.  94l)  derives  it  from  acua  and  peana  or  pema,  Ath.  Tii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Romans  had  at  their  villas  magnificent /»t«ctfK9  or 
vtva^ria  ptseiunif  stews,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  PUn. 
H.  N.  iz.  64,  79 ;  Mart.  z.  30 : 

Piscina  rhombum  pasdt  et  lupos  vema% 
Natat  ad  magistrum  delicata  murena. 
Nomenclator  mugilem  citat  notum, 
Et  adesse  jussi  prodeunt  senea  mulli. 

Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  cocMeaa,  oatreOf  peloridea, 
echini,  muacidi  et  omnea/ere  conckuke.  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  77 ;  Sen.  Ep. 
96 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  30 : 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  oonchjlia  lunae, 
Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosn  fertile  teats. 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloiis, 
Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  orinntur  echini, 
Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum. 

Heind.  (xd  loe.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle.  Mart.  xiii. 
°7.  best  from  Baiie.  Macrob.  supra.  Pdoria,  (gienmuschel,)  Ath.  iii. 
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p.  90.    Fatucbf'Mart,  x.  37,  best  from  the  Lacrine  lake.  Mlart  Ti.  11 
Echinu»y  sea-urchin*  Mart.  xiii.  86 : 

Itte  ]ioet  digitofl  testndine  pnngAt  aoata^ 
Cortice  depOBito  mollii  echinuB  erit. 

Plin.  iz.  31,  61.     Pecteih  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88 ;   PUn.  iz.  32,  51, 

zxxii.  63 ;  Gell.  vii.  16.  SphondUtu  and  bcUanuif  see  Macrob.  supra. 

The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance*    The  former 

was  an  article  of  great  luxury,  (pcUma  memarwn  dhUum,  Plin. 

xzxii.  6,  21.)     Those  from  Circeii  were  the  best.  Plin.  hii  nequs 

dulciara  neque  teneriora  esH  uUa  campertum  eit.    The  next  best  were 

the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sergius  Grata,  no 

mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  o$tre- 

airwn  wv<vria  at  Bain.   Plin.  ix.  64,  79;  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  49;  Mart.  xiii. 

82,  Ostrea : 

Ebria  Baiano  Ten!  modo  concha  Locrino. 

As  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Bnmdusium,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  eren  from  Cyzicum  and  Britain ;  and  then  fattened  in 
beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  64, 79;  xxxii.  6,  21 ;  QeU,  yil.  16; 

JuY.  IT.  140:  Circeiis  nata  forent  an 

Lncrinnm  ad  saxnm  Butopinove  edita  fnndo 
Ofltrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  moTBu. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  ostreoB  crudce^ 
which  were  banded  to  the  guests,  quantum  vellentf  and  paHna  o&tre- 
arumy  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  patina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked,  (Plautus,  uH  omnes 
paUnoB  /erventy  omnea  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  panis  ogtrearhu ; 
Plin.  xriii.  11,  27. 

Snails,  coehUcBy  Plin.  ix.  32,  61,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  ix.  66,  82 :  CochUarum  vivaria  inatUuU  FuMua  Hir- 
jnmM  m  TarquMiientii  paulo  ante  civile  helium^  diiUncHB  quidem 
generibu8  earum,  9eparatim  ut  e$smt  aUxB,  quoB  in  Reatino  agro  nas- 
ewntwTy  deparaUm  lUyriccB^  qmbus  magfUtudo  prceoipuay  Africance, 
quibus /cscundikUf  SoUtanoi  quHms  nobUiUu.  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to  us. 
See  Hemd.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  8,  46,  [jgaro  de  8ucci8  piscia  Iheriy  viz.  the 
scom^,  Plin.  xxxi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  16, 19;  Mart, 
iii.  50 ;  Strab.  iiL  4 ;  Mart  xiii.  102,  Garum  Bodorum : 
Ezipirantis  adhuc  acombri  de  sangoine  primo 
Aocipe  fttftoram  mnnera  cara  gamm.] 
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There  were  good  and  bad  quaiitieB  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  ezpenaiye  food,  at  another,  worthlesB 
and  common.  The  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  Petromus,  although  in 
c.  36,  he  has  something  similar:  Circa  anguloB  repotUarii  notavimtu 
MartyoB  quatuoTf  eao  qiMtum  tUriculis  ganim  piperaium  currebai 
mper  pitees^  qui  in  mripo  ncUabant,  The  garum  was  used  in  Tarious 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  eyen  were 
smeared  with  it.    Mart  xiii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  (Ueo  or  aleaSf  Hor.  8(U»  ii.  4,  73.  Heuidoi^ 
after  Plin.  xxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garom  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies, as  oysters,  the  liyer  of  the  muUuSf  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sauce  of  a  like  nature.    Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  4, 65: 

Quod  pingoi  miBcere  mero  xnnriaqae  decebit 
Non  alia  qaam  qua  Byzantia  pntiiit  orca. 

The  best  muria  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  (thynni). 
Plin.  ix.  16,  20 ;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  Muria  : 

Antepolitani,  fiiteor,  sum  fiUa  thynni; 
Essem  n  scombri,  non  tibl  missa  forem. 

Pliny  xxyi.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fish.  Muria, 
(dura,  cruda,  mcUura)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  Col.  xii.  6, 25, 
30 ;  Cato,  R,  B.  105. 

POULTRY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  hayo  been  already  discussed.  See  fbr- 
ther,  Lamprid*  Sev,  Alex,  37 ;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  Gallina  aUiUt : 

Pafldtor  et  dnlei  fiicilis  gallina  fiuina, 
.  Pascitnr  et  tenebria,  ingeniosa  gala  est. 

Ih,  63,  64.  On  the  capo,  see  Yarro,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fattening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep,  122.  The  aUilia  ex 
farina  invohOaf  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  aboye,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pigeons,  aboye,  and  Mart  xiii.  66, 
67.  Turtur,  Plin.  x.  34,  52.  On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  above. 
Mart.  xiii.  52: 

Tota  qnidem  ponatnr  anas,  sed  pectore  tantom 
Et  cenrice  sapit:  cetera  redde  coco.] 

Jecur  aneeris  was  a  yery  f&yourite  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Rader  on  Mart 
xiii.  66.  [Hor.  Sat.  iL  8,  88 ;  Juy.  y.  114;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  White 
geese  were  considered  best    Yarro,  B,  R.  iii.  10;  Hor.  supra. 
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Partridgee  and  heath-cocks,  perdise  and  attagm.  Mart.  ziii.  66, 
Perdix: 

Ponitnr  Auaoniia  aTiB  hsao  rariniiiia  mimnin 
Banc  in  lantorom  mandere  Biepe  bo1«8. 
76.  and  61 : 

Inter  sapores  fertnr  alitnm  primiu 
lonicarum  goatas  attagenamm. 

Plin.  X.  48,  68;  Gell.  yii.  16.] 

The  field-fare,  turdus,  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
ormtkonea  for  the  purpose*  Eyen  in  Yarro's  time  they  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  denarii  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  TiUa  yielded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  rerenue  of 
60,000  H8.  (ill.  2, 15).  Columella  says,  (viii.  10),  nwnc  cBtatie  nostroB 
UuBwries  guotidiana  Jecit  hose  pretia,  [A  circle  of  roast'  tu/rdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Mart.  xiii.  51,  turdorwm  corona.  92,  Lepas : 
Inter  ayes  tnrdus,  d  qnis  me  Jndice  oertet, 
Inter  qnadrapedea  mattea  prima  lepua. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  72,  ii.  5, 10 ;  Pers.  Ti.  24.  Blackbirds,  mendcBt  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  01.  Snipes,  fideeulm.  Mart.  xiii.  49 ; 
QeU.  xy.  8 ;  Macrob.  supra :  sometimes  the  crane,  ffrm,  and  stork, 
eiconia.  Plin.  x.  23,  30 :  C.  Nepos  own  seriberet  turdos  paiUo  ante 
eogptos  saginari,  addidit,  deonias  magis  placere  qwmi  grues.  Hor. 
Sat.  u.  8,  87 : 

Membra  gmis  eparsi  sale  multo  non  dne  fiirre. 

ii.  2,  49 ;  Gell.  yii.  16,  gruea  MdiooB.'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicopterus,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  Phoenicoptenu 
antiquorunif  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitellius 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet 
ViteU.  13;  Plin.  x.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turba 
eortisy  iii.  58, 14 : 

ArgntnB  anser,  gemmeiqae  payones, 
Nomenque  debet  que  mbentibna  pennia. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juy.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep.  110.]  Elagabulus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.  Lamprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eatmg  singing-birds.  Plin.  x.  51,  72 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  245.  Among 
the 

QUADRUPEDS 

the  greatest  fiiyouilte  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar].  It  was  geno^ 
rally  the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  cceno,  and  came  whole  to  table;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  SernlloB  RuUiiB.    Plin.  TiiL  51,  78 ;  Jut. 

i.  140 : 

.-—  quanta  est  gala,  que  ribi  totoa 
Ponit  aproB  animal  propter  oonTiTia  natom. 

T.  116.  Tiberius  had  only  half  a  one.  Suet.  Tib.  34]. 

The  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 

from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.    Hor.  Sea,  ii.  4,  40,  says :   Umber 

curvet  a/per  lancet ;  nam  Laurens  moZuf  est ;  at  other  times  the  Lu- 

canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.     See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 

284 ;  8, 6 ;  Stat  SUv.  \y.  6, 10 ;  Mart.  yii.  27.  [Gatull.  39, 11.     The 

Laurentine  were  frequent.    Mart.  ix.  49,  z.  46;  Ovid.  Fati.  ii.  231; 

Yirg.  ^n.  x.  708.    The  rich  Romans  kept  them  in  vwaria.  Plin. 

▼iii.  51,  78.]     The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cost  a  considerable 

sum.    Martial,  who  had  receired  a  present  of  a  JVmccb  glandie  aper, 

says, 

Sed  ooqnns  ingentem  piperia  consnmet  aoenmm, 

Addit  et  arcano  mista  Falema  garo; 
Ad  dominnm  redeas;  noster  te  non  capit  ig^s, 
Contorbator  aper,  Vlliiu  esmio. 

On  the  earring,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  yiii.  61,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  above.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  serred. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  Porcellus  lactens.] 

Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
wdva,  and  the  breast,  eumen,  of  a  porca,  before  it  had  been  sucked ; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Plautus  down, 
wards.  [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  16 ;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  66 ;  Plin. 
xi.  37, 83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  einciptU  verrinum^  the  lirer, 
the  stomach,  abdomen^  Plin.  viii.  61,  77,  and  the  hams,  pemoBf  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Mart.  xiii.  64 ;  Hor.  Sea.  ii  4,  60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day.  Plant.  Mil.  m.  1, 
164.  Mart.  x.  48, 17,  tribue  caenia  jam  pema  supentee.  [Plant.  Paeud. 
i.  2,  33 ;  Copt.  iv.  3 ;  Ourcul.  ii.  3,  87  ;  Mencechm.  i.  3,  27 ;  Varro, 
i.  L.  V.  109.] 

Sausages  were  a  fiiTOurite  dish,  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Roman  names 
for  them  are  hotuku  and  tomaculumf  but  these  signify  different 
things,  as  we  gather  fh>m  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared,  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  learn  from  Aristoph.* 
Eq.  208,  and  the  hotuU  were  of  this  description,  as  Tertnll.  Apol.  9, 
says :  boiulos  eruore  distentos  admoveUs.  Tamacula,  on  the  oontraiy, 
were  brain,  liyer,  and  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  wann^  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.  Petr.  31 ;  Mart.  sir.  221.  Hence  they 
were  carried  about  in  small  tin  oyens  for  sale.    Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

.  ftunantia  qui  tomacia  nacos 

CiTcumfert  tepidis  ooquus  popinis. 

where  tepu  pap,  metaks/beos  tepidos.  So  the  botulariua  alao  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  Epist.  66.  In  Varro,  R.  B,  ii.  4,  10,  tomacince  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomacula.  As  we  import  hanu  from  West- 
phalia, and  brain-sausages  from  Brunswick,  bo  the  Romans  obtained 
both  best  frx>m  Gwjl,  Comp.  Ruperti  ad  Juven,  z.  356.  [The  smoked 
sausages  were  called  hUlcB.  Schol.  Cruq.  <»d  Hor.  Sat.  iL  4,  60,  ex- 
plains/ar^um  8(Utitium,  Varro,  L,  L.  y.  111.  He  mentions  seyeral 
sorts  of  /ctrcimina,  e.g.  Lueana  (Mart.  xiii.  Z6,) /undolumf  etc, 
Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  lepus,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  leporem  in  medio  penrUs  mbomatumf  ta  Pegcuua  videretur. 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.    Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  44 : 

Fecnnde  leporis  sapieiu  Bectsbitor  armos. 

8,  89.  Oomp.  Mart.  xiii.  92 ;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  37.]  On  the  me- 
thod of  &ttening  them,  see  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9,  and  Plln.  yiii.  66. 
The  little  goat,  hasdua.  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  frt)m  Am- 
brada.  GeU.  yiL  16 ;  Juy.  xi.  66 :  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor.  Sat, 
ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  ewnicuhUf  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  eyen  dormice, 
glires,  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Consorts  edict,  Plin.  xxxri. 
1),  Bilart.  xiii.  69. 

Tota  mihi  donmtar  hiemB,  et  ping^or  illo 
Tempore  sum  qno  me  nil  nisi  BomnuB  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  yiii.  67,  82 ;  Varro,  R,  R, 
iii.  16.] 


VEGETABLES. 

The  lactuea  [Varro,  L,  L,  y.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
yegetables,  about  the  use  of  which  at  meals,  see  aboye.  For  its 
yarieties,  see  BiUerbeck,  Flora  Clan.  Here  the  eapitatoy  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  lae&nica 
(PUd.  xix.  8,  38),  and  geariUs  (Mart.  iii.  47, 8),  and  also  sedens^  Mart. 
X.  48,  9.  Fiye  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Colum.  x.  181,  and 
xi.  3,  26:  two  named  ccsct^toma,  after  Oeecilius  Metellus,  the  one 
green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappadocay 
(Mart.  y.  78, 4),  the  whitish,  hastica^  and  the  eypria,  also  red  outside. 

BrcunoOf  (oleracea),  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a  yery 
£ftyourite  yegetable.    Plin.  xix.  8,  41.     [Varro,  L,  L.  y.  104]    Both 
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the  larger  staUui,  eoMtM^  eauZicti^utf,  and  the  yoang  spring  shoots, 
eymaiUh  cymoh  were  eaten.  Col.  x.  1279  seqq.  The  staDu  were 
serred  up  whole.  Mart.  t.  78,  6.  In  order  that  in  hoiling  it  might 
retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart.  xiiL  17 : 
Ke  tibi  pallentes  moyeant  fastidia  caules, 
Nitrata  Tiridis  braaeica  fiat  aqua. 

Plin.  zxxi.  10.  46.  Columella  enumerates  Bereral  sorts;  Pliny 
mentions  aboye  others,  the  Cuman,  Arioian,  and  Pompdan.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  ohi9,  was  the  frequent  food  of  the  poor.  Hor.  Epitt. 
i.  17, 13 ;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loe. ;  S€U,  ii.  1,  74 ;  7,  30,  seeurum 
oltu, — Turnips,  likewise,  Mart  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20 ;  napi  were  Tory 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  cuparagi.  Yarro,  X.  X.  y.  104;  Non. 
xriii.  1.  Mu8hrooms,yufi^  were  a  yery  fayourite  dish,  particulariy 
the  hoUti.  Juy.  y.  146;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epist.  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  yery  fond  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tuhmi.  Plin.  xix.  2,  11;  Mart 
xiii.  60;  BuUbi,  Mart  xii.  34.] 

The  eruG(h  brasnca  enica,  garden-rocket,  senred  not  only  aa  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  Hist,  22.  HeH>.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  cancitairix,  Plin.  xix.  8,  44^  xx. 
13,  49;  Virg.  Iforet,  85;  and  is  hence  often  called  harba  mIox, 
Mart.  X.  48, 10,  Hi.  75. 

Porrumy  por^e,  a  &yourite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  9eeUU 
(Schnittlauch),  and  oapUatum;  hence  utrumque  parrvm.  Mart  iii. 
47,  8.  The  capUcUum  {graves  porrif  ibid.  y.  78,  4)  of  yery  good 
quality,  came  to  Rome  from  Aricia,  Colum.  x.  139 ;  mater  Arieta 
parri,  Mart.*  xiii.  19;  as  the  eectUe  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18.  Horace's 
condemnation  of  it  {Epod.  iii.)  is  well  known. 

doer  fervensy  or  Upidwrn^  boiled  chick-peas,  a  yeiy  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  6,  otiotoe 
vendit  qui  madidum  eioer  eoronoe,  A  dish  of  ihem  could  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104, 10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
yery  frugal  table.  Hor.  8ai.  i.  6, 115,  [u.  3, 182];  Mart.  y.  78, 21. 
[So  also  beans,  Mart.  x.  48 ;  y.  78,  (lupini),  and  Untiles  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  63;  Mart.  xiiL  7,  Conckis 
/aba;  lastly,  barley  groats,  polenta.  Col.  yi.  17;  Sen.  Ep.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xyiii.  7, 18,  alica ;  Plin.  xyiii.  11, 29 ;  xxlL  26, 61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6. 

Of  the  yarious  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Syrian  dates,  ear^aUB,  [Mart.  xiii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  Thebaieoi.  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  l^^gtfa, 
Exere.  ad  Sol  ii.  927;  [Plin.  xy.  28,  34.]  The  dates  in  Petion. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  gUmdes. 
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01iT€6  belonged  both  to  the  gfutu$  and  to  the  memm  $0eundcB, 

Mart  ziii.  96 : 

Inehoat  atqne  «adem  finit  ofiya  dapes. 

On  the  alhcB  and  fUgrm  and  their  eondUurtif  see  Oolum.  lii.  48.    On 
other  8ortB»  Billerbeck,  Flor.  Class,  p.  6.   [Plin.  Ep.  i.  15,  cliixB 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cookery,  per  qucs  esse 
soleimus,  Ulp.  Dig.  xzziii.  9.  3.]  e*  g*  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriferouB  Hybla.  Mart.  ziii.  104,  106.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Calydna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Plin.  xi.  Ig.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  (asperrimwn,  Plin.  xzz.  4, 10)  came  from 
Corsica.  Therefore  Oyid  says  of  the  letter  (cera)  of  his  love,  who 
refuses  the  rendezrons  he  entreats  for,  Amcr,  i.  13,  9 : 
Quiun,  pnto,  de  longn  coUectam  flore  oicnt» 
Melle  snb  in&mi  Corsica  misit  apis; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Ceecilianus,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 
him  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42: 

Mella  jnbea  Hjblsa  tibi,  yel  Hjmettia  naid, 
Et  thyma  Ceoropife  Corsica  ponia  apl. 

Oomp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  various  condi- 
'  ments,  eondinvefnta^  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  maciSf  laser, 
Uffiutioum,  aUitmif  eofiandrunh  careum,  porttUaea,  lapathMm,  beta. 
Faull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  6 ;  Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xrii. ;  Mart 
xiii.  5, 13 ;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7, 8.  Also  cheese,  (caseus,  a  coa^sto  lacte,) 
Yarro,  L.  L,  y.  108;  Plm.  xxWil.  9,  xi.  42;  Mart.  xiii.  30—33; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  yery  large  sort),  VestmwiSi  VMbrensis,  Tre^ 
bulamu,  are  mentioned,    llie  best  came  from  Gaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTRY  AND  BREAD. 

The  loayes  were  yery  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape,  (hence  called  quadra;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  17,  49 :  Juy. 
y.  2,)  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loayes,  that  haye  been  discoyered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  siUgneus,  Sen.  Ep,  123, 119;  Plin.  xviii.  9,  20, 
^  siUgine  lautissimus  pamis,  ii.  27 ;  Yop.  Awrd,  48.  It  was  called 
tener,  nweus,  ea/ndidxu,  mundus.  The  commonest  (poms  sordiduSf 
durus.  Sen.  Ep,  lB,pUMiui  Sen.  119,  eibarius,  Oic.  Tuse.  y.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2,)  was  of  barley,  pollards,  (hordaceus,  /ur/urosuSy  fur^ 
furibus  eonspersuSf  acerosus,  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  poms  seowndtis,  or  seeundarius,  besides 
several  others.    Plin.  xix.  9.  20;  Suet.  Oct,  76;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 123. 
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There  was  the  pamU  fpeusUcutf  JumoMua,  artopHmUf  wbemgrioiuM, 
eUbanUiutt  rubiduSf  &c.,  names  which  refer  to  the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  t6. ;  Flin.  ih, ;  Lampr.  Sev,  Alex.  87 ;  Jay. 
T.  67.  It  18  doubtf^  whether  panes  Picentea  are  blBCuits  or  rolls. 
Mart.  ziii.  47: 

Pioentina  Cflret  niveo  aic  nMtare  ereiGit» 
Ut  leriB  aooepta  spongia  tmget  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  liboj  were  called  pctetUli.  Plin.  zriil.  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  260;  Scent-balls,  howeyer,  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor. 
SiU.  u  2.  27,  PasHUoe  BuJUlua  olU,  Mart  i.  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porceiU,  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away  by 
them,  (apaphoreta) ;  they  were  made  of  copta,  or  eopto-plaeentaf  a 
kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia:  it  was  yery 
hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Henoe  Biartial's  joke, 
ziii.  68,  Copta  Rhodia: 

Pecoantis  fiunnli  pugno  oe  percnte  dentes; 
Clara  Rhodoa  ooptam  qoam  tibi  mint,  edat 

See  Petron.  60,  Priapue  a  pistore  /actus  grenuo  $ati$  amplo  omnU 
ffmerie  poma  ei  uv<u  nuHnebeU  more  vulgak>.  Such  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhi^  confined  to  Trimalchio's  house.  Mart. 
zir.  69.  AthensBus,  xiy.  details  the  numerous  names  of  sudi 
pastry.  Hase  merely  giyes  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr.  69: 
Epidipnis  adlata  turdie  eUigneie  uvia  pcisne  nucibuig^ue  /arsis.  [On 
lagcmum  and  ariolaganus,  see  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  is.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pistoria  was  the  business 
both  of  the  duleiarius  and  the  lacUvrius. 


[THE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Romans,  and  cooked  the  meals, 
were  yery  numerous.  Of  the  coquus  mention  has  already  been 
made.    Juy.  ix.  109,  archvrMbgvras.'] 

Pistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slaye  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  him  who  made  dtUda,  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  dtdciaritu,  because 
the  two  functions  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met.  z.  says  pistor  dulciariust  qui  panes  et  mellUa  ^on-^ 
cinnab(xt  edtdiaf  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  common  bread. 
Mart.  ziy.  222 : 

Mille  tibi  dulcet  operam  manm  itta  fignraa 
Exstnut;  hide  uni  parca  laborat  apis. 
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The  laetainui  purveyed  the  r^ular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  were  the  chief  in^^dients.  Lamprid.  HeUog.  27.  The  lacUi- 
rku  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciariuSf  and  the  Priapi  «t7t- 
ginei  Were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  discharged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pistar  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistor  gUiginaritUy  or  candi- 
darhu.  Orell.  4263, 1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces. 
The  obaofurtar  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep,  47 ;  Mart.  xiy.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
faartOT  in  a  fanuly  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth :  the  fartor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  o-trrvr^r, 
who  fattened  the  poidtry.  In  Hor.  Box,  ii.  3, 229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotulounnu  to  be  meant,  as  the  fariorts  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Rome.    When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Ewn.  ii.  2,  25, 

«^  cupediarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  ooqai,  fartorea,  piBcatores. 

explains  the  word,  ^i  farmavna  fou^nt^  it  might  bear  that  signi- 
flcation,  but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned;  and  eyen  in  Plant.  True.  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
neeessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  dXXoyrofrttXi^ff. 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  Iriclinium  was  the  triclimarchai 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  tmihitnclmuBy  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  Mrtn  tridimarety  also  named  lectitterMator.  Plant. 
Pimd.  i.  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  ttructorea  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  structor  has  sereral  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  different  dishes  of  sepa- 
rate fercula,  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  served  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  structor  is  understood  the  scissor,  also 
carpioTf  [and  dirHbUor,  Appul.  Met,  p.  123],  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Rupert,  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fruit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydonia  mala 
spMs  eonfixa,  ut  echinos  e/fHeerent,  and  again,  the  omnium  genera 
otmcm,  pisces,  onset  aUiUSf  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  uno 
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eorpore,  de  parco.  See  Mart.  xL  SI,  who  Bays  of  GeDdliuSy  the  Aireiu 
cueurbitarum,  or  melon  and  gonrd-chopper: 

Hino  pistor  fotnas  fiidt  placentae, 
Hinc  et  mnltiplioes  strait  tabellBSi 
£t  notas  caryotidas  theatriB. 

And  ihis  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lamprid. 
(HeUog.  27)  mentioned  above.  In  most  cases  the  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  former  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  micertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slayes,  or  by 
the  domestic  slayes  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31>  the  slayes  of  Tri- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  services  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave^  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  by  examplea.  Pe- 
tron. 58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  sereral 
slayes  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37 ;  AnihoL  Pal.  zL  207.  [On  the  use 
of  the  nomeneUaor^  see  above.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  were  pociUatoreSf  and  a  c^atho,  later,  proBgustatores.  Soet. 
Claud,  44 ;  Orell.  2993.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  y.  66 : 

Kazima  qunqne  domos  searria  est  plena  Biiperbis, 
and  Sen.  Ep,  47  and  95 :  Transeo  pistorum  tturbamf  tratueo  mtma. 
tro^oncm,  per  quos  tigno  data  ad  in/erendam  ccmam  dticurritwr.  DH 
boni  quantum  hominum  vnus  venter  exercet.  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  aKpoofutra,  usual  during  the  coena  and  oommissatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  <rotf>&Si  (Mart  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment  to  the  reciter ;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Juv.  xi.  177 ;  Plin.  Ep.  yi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2 ;  Plut.  Luc  40 ;]  the  music  of  the  Symphomaeiy 
[Maorob.  ii.  4;  Petr.  31;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Oic.  p,  Mur,  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers  and  jug- 
glers ;  the  ecwrroi  and  morvones  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  52], 
must  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  conyersation  of  the  guests. 
Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  78 : 

Quod  optinum  Bit  qnsBiitis  oonvivinm  ? 
In  quod  choraales  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however,  {Ep.  ix.  17)  numbers  the  lector f  Ufristee  and  eomoscfttt, 
among  the  becoming  pleasiures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  re- 
fined taste;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  pre- 
ferred low  ribaldry,  Cora.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  frtvioias  ex 
eirco  ludias  interponebat  ae  J¥eqv>entiu8  aretalogoif  i.  e.  aeurrae,  Liy. 
xxxix.  6 :  Tuna  psaUruB  eambucietriasque  et  eomnvalia  ludionum  ob- 
Uetamenta  addita  epulis.  See  August,  de  Ch.  DeL  iii.  21 ;  Stodc, 
Antiq.  Conviv.  iii.  20;  Ciaccon.  de  Tricl.  p.  75.] 


EXCURSUS  11.     SCENE  IX. 


THE   TRICLINIUM. 

THERE  do  not  Beem  to  hare  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
tricUniOf  in  the  old  Roman  house,  but  large  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  (xtrium,  and  in 
the  country,  the  cor8.  Yarro,  in  Senr.  ctd  Virgil,  JEn,  L  637,  in 
cOrio  epMbmOwr  anUqtU,  Yarro  (De  Vit,  Pop,  Rom,)  is  not  so 
dear ;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  trieliniumf  and  also  large 
halls  (<Bci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
Excursus  on  The  Roman  Howe. 

The  word  tridinium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  (Bicli^ 
MtMm,  Plant.  Baceh,  !▼.  4,  69, 102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
two  paria  amanium  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  persons 
of  course  only  one  lectus  was  required).  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a  custom 
to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men  had 
adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Grig,  zx.  11,  0.  We  find  this  ex- 
emplified in  many  monuments.  Augutt,  161 ;  Pitt,  d'Ereol,  i.  14 ; 
Zahn,  Ornament,  90.  [The  children  sat  ad/tdcTra  lectorwm,  Taci- 
tus  {Ann,  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Moe  habe- 
batur  prineipum  Uberoe  cwn  ceteris  idem  cetatie  nobUibiu  $edentes  veeci 
in  aepeetu  propinqttorum  propria  et  parciore  menea,} 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  lectua  tricliniari$f  but  a  con- 
junction of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
clinium comprehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  WQstemann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  (Sat,  ii.  9, 
Triclinia  lectis  ebumeie  etrata  Jiierunt:  duobua  tricliniie  pontificea 
eubuenmtf — in  tertio  tricUnio  PopUia),  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  different  tridinia,  consisting  of  sereral  lecti ;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  cecos  quadratos  tarn  ampla  magni- 
tudine,  uti  /aciliter  in  eis  tricUnUe  quatuor  itratiSf  minittroHonum 
hbdorumque  operis  loem  pomt  eese  spatioeue,  Yitr.  yi.  10.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  how  tiie  nine  men  distributed  themselres  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  four  vestal 
Yirgins,  to  haye  sat  at  one  triclinium,  would  haye  been  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  the 
list,  Lentulus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  giyen,  and  Me- 
telluB,  were  absent ;  so  that  there  would  haye  been  at  least  eleyen 
or  twelye  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  forming  the  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  called 
tummuSf  fMdiuB,  and  tmtu,  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itself. 
Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  886.  The  manner  of  airangement  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  (Nat.  QucBst.  y.  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  teptentrumali  kOere  nun- 
mtu  est  AquUOf  medius  septentrio,  imus  ITtracias;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Varro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  AquUo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left,  and  the  Thracias  that  to  the  right  of  the  septentrio ;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lectus  summus  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion ; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  On  this  railing 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  haye 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  summus  would 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honourable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  Uien  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one;  hence  superius  and  infervas  accumhert.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tricli- 
nium, and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
consularis.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  (Sym- 
pos.  i.  3),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  esca^ied 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  *P«ifuuW  di 
6  Ttjs  lutnis  Kkbnjs  rtXtx/raios,  by  vtraruc^v  irpoaayop€wnHnp,  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  yiew  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  Ihe  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourable  (Heindorf  erroneously  says  the  sununus), 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
guest.    The  third  ground  giyen  was,  that  the  consul  or  general 
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could  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if,  for  in. 
stance,  intelligence  or  papers  requiring  his  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.     Plutarch's  meaning  is  apparent,     llie  three 
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lecti  were  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  but  where  the  summus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outside,  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  the 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  the  place  cV  ^  Tfj£  t€vr€pas  tcklvris 
r§  vpwTQ  avifaiirrowrrfs,  17  ymvia  buXtifUfxa  nxHova-a.  By  deOrepa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said;  i|o  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  rfjs  BtvT€pas 
Kkbnjs  T§  rpirp  innKmTovfrqt. 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deducible  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  summus  m  imo^  the  latter  vmus  in  medio.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Hist,  i.  3,  in  Senr. 
ad  Virg,  ^n,  698 :  Igitur  discuJbuere.  Sertarius  inferior  in  medio ; 
super  sum  L.  Fabius  *  *  */  jn  wmrno  Antonius  et  infra  scriba  Sertorii, 
et  alter  scribay  MceeenaSy  in  imo  inter  Tarquitium  et  dominium  Perper- 
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nam;  where  mentioii  is  made  of  the  banquet  at  which  Sertodns 
was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema.  Only  two  porsoiui  lay  on 
the  lectns  medius  and  the  smnmus ;  as,  when  the  nmnber  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser« 
tonus  naturally  took  the  most  distinguished  seat ;  he  lay  in/erior  m 
medio,  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.  The  outermost  place  on  the  summus  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  iha 
ooena  Naddieni.  Hor.  Sat,  iL  8.  The  only  deyiation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanus,  who  in  some  degree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himself  lay 
medittf  in  imo.  At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  uninyited 
Tisitors  {umbrce),  introduced  by  inrited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round-tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicircular  sophas, 
called  tigma  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  or6ei 
eUreC)  were  of  no  rery  great  size,  and  hence  the  ngmalOf  or  UXbadRot^ 
were  arranged  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  hexoMium 
in  Mart  ii.  60,  9,  and  the  heptaelinon,  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Nepoi,  Can!,  Cerealia,  Flaeoe,  Tenitiif 
Septem  ligma  capit;  aez  snmna :  adde  Lnpnm. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  zir.  87,  StibacKa : 

Aodpe  Imutta  aoriptmn  testndlDe  Bigma. 
Ooto  capit,  Teniat,  qmsqnis  amicos  erit. 

[Heliogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofk.  Lamprid.  Hd,  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  yault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  naRt>w 
siokle^shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleren  persons  assembled  at  a 
faneral  meal.] 

The  lecti  trieliniares  were  low ;  aU  the  tables  that  haye  heea  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi>  Jftw .  Borb.  iii.  xzz.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  oubietUares!  (.«.  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  but  in 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  mrati, 
but  argenteif  aurati,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Respecting  ihe 
stragtUa  and  torcUich  see  the  following  Excursus. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  triclinium,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  serred  [ponere  opposed  to  toUere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
slaves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced.  Til.  48 : 

Cum  menaaa  habeat  fere  ducentos, 

Pro  mensis  habet  AnniuB  miniatroe. 

Transctirnint  gabat»  Tolantqne  lances. 

Has  Tobis  epulas  habete  laoti 

Nob  offendimur  ambnlante  coena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35 :  Circumferebat 
uEgr/ptius  puer  clibano  argenUo  pa/nem.  The  clibantu  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  discunibwe;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  decumberey  or  more  generally,  accunibere:  where  mensce, 
or  something  else  must  be  supplied:  accubare  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin.  Ep,  i.  3,  8 :  Lotiia  CLcetibat,  Recubare^  eubare^ 
jncere^  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expressions,  haying 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

AS  the  triclinium,  with  the  company  reclining,  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  from  our  tables,  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  yery  little  resembled  ours.  Table-clotfaa 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  language  had  no  word  to  express  thenu  Jfon- 
tde^  mantdibui  stemerty  marUdia  mittertt  which  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  different  signification.  Lamprid. 
Heliog.  27;  lb.  Aleat.  Sev.  37;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  26,  6.  Originally 
mafUeUf  or  manteliumy  was  equiralent  to  x«ip<$fuucrpov.  [Fest.  p.  133, 
Jrequen$  emm  cmtiquia  ad  manus  tergendeu  usus  JuU  manUlorum,] 
Varro,  L.  L.  yi.  8,  Mantdkun,  ubi  manus  Urgmtwr.  At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scriptarea  MstoruB  AugustcB,  the  habit  pre- 
yailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  be  correct :  Quum  hcee  HeUogabahu  jam  recepinety  et  ante^  tU 
quidam  prcBdicafU,  Adrianua  haimisaet,  Eyen  Mart.  (xiy.  138,) 
Oauaapa  vUloaa  rive  marUele : 

Nobllhu  TiUoia  tegant  tibi  lintea  eitrom : 
Orbibw  in  noatris  drciiloB  ease  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  ecma;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  custom 
did  not  preyaU  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  leani  from  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8, 10, 

HiB  ubi  BobUtis  pner  alte  ductus  acenuun 

GauMpe  purpureo  mensun  pertenit,  etc. 

Had  the  table  been  coyered,  it  would  neither  haye  been  perceiyed 
that  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  haye  been  rubbed  with  gausape, 
which  operation  appears  to  haye  been  generally  performed  between 
the  dirisions  of  the  meal.  See  Petron.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautus 
(MencBchm,  i.  1), 

JuTontuB  nomen  fedt  Peniculo  mihi, 

Ideo,  quia  mensam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 

also  alludes.  At  that  period,  then,  the  mantcle  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastoied  oyer 
the  breast.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  yii.  2.  [Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  47.] 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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these  mappcB  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistinct  one  of  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  81 : 
Yilibiu  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  soobe  qnantnB 
Consistit  samtos?  negleotis  flagitinm  ingens. 

But  by  comparing  it  with  the  verses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
mappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  9CopcB  and  lutur 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappcB  and  torcUia. 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  mappa 
and  toral,  as  in  Ep.  i.  6,  21 : 

HiBC  ego  proonrare  et  idonens  imperor  et  non 
Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  lordida  mappa 
Corraget  narea,  ne  non  et  oantharus  et  lanx,  etc. 

The  host  therefore  proyided  the  mappsB.]    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
him.    Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 
Attnlent  mappam  nemo,  dum  ftirta  timentnr; 
Mantele  e  mensa  snrpuit  Hermogenes. 

Just  so  of  GsBcilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37, 7),  &nd 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  jam  mUU  rttrnpitur  /urtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  latus  damu  would,  if  vain 
men,  hare  their  mappse  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptores  historioB 
AugtutoBf  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46, 17 :  Lata  variata  mappo  davo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  Baruffaldus,  De  Armia  ConvivaUbw,  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.     See  Ovid,  Art.  Am, 

iii.  736 : 

Carpe  cibos  digitis;  est  quiddam  gestna  edendi; 
Ora  nee  immnnda  tota  perunge  manu. 
Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponetar  digitis  tenendos  nnctis 
Nigra  canlicnlns  virens  patella. 
and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
atriMtar  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  cochlear  and  ligula. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cochlea,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concha. 
Martial  (xlv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it : 

8mn  coehleis  habilis,  nee  sum  minus  ntilis  ovis: 
Numqnid  sets,  potins  cor  cochleare  vocer? 
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but  the  rery  part  used  to  eat  the  cochlea,  has  least  resembUuice  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end«  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xxtHI. 
2,  4)  says,  Perforate  ovorvm  calyces  eoeJUearibuB,  i.  e,  firom  supersti- 
tion»  to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(yiii.  71)  names  an  ocu  leviua  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  spoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  ancient 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  in 
Mu8.  Borb,  z.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oyal,  with  no  points,  one 
round  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  two  are  probably 
ligulse,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  ligula  is  not  so  clear.    Baruffaldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  Ihe  same  as  ccchlmr.     That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (viii.  71), 
Octayns  (midiib)  ligolam  midt  sextante  minorein; 
Nonus  aca  leviiu  Tix  cochleare  tnlH. 

whire  he  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (yiii.  33)  when  he  had  reoeiyed  a  very 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  gracUia,  Mart.  y. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  jinderstood,  we  leam 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  conformity  with  which  the  gnun- 
marians  demanded  (Mart.  ziy.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  linguia, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  wluch  translate  it  by  ftvcrptaify  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  seryed  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slayes,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  These  table-trays  were  called  repoiitoria ;  in  the  coena 
Trimalchionit,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  giuttUf  but  with 
the  different /0rou2a  and  the  men8€B  aecv/ndoB,  Petron.  83, 40,  &Ck  The 
apparatus  used  for  serying  up  the  promulsiSf  was  cailedpromulsidarc 
and  gustatorium.  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceiye  how  pro- 
mulfiidare  can  haye  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
(Dig.  xzxiy.  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  promuleidaria  were  distinguished 
from  the  reposUariOf  and  the  expression  BcuteUce  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]  But  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  11,  49,  jam  vera  et  menBos  rq>ositarii8  tmponimtu,  can  be 
defended,  is  not  clear,  as  seyeral  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  be  meant.  These  trays  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  things,  and  quite  coyered  the  table,  or  even  reached  oyer 
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the  sides  of  it»  as  must  natitrally  hare  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
was  serred  up  entire.     Plin.  i.  1,  62. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  senred  i^pear  to  hare  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  PoftncB,  [Varro  L.  X.  t.  120. — The  pcaina 
was  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  43 ;  Plin.  xzxr.  12,  46; 
Isid.  zx.  4 ;  Non.  zr.  6] ;  caUm,  [or  ccUUU,  Varro,  y.  120,  a  capiendo. 
Hor.  SaL  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  u.  2,  39 ;  4, 77 ;  Jur.  ri.  343;  Non.  xt.  26] ; 
lanoea,  [quite  flat,  and  diflfering  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4, 40 ; 
Jut.  t.  80;  Plin.  zzziii.  11,  52;  PauU.  Dig.  yi.  1,  6;  quadrate^ 
rotwndoy  pura^  ccdlata.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxzir.  2, 19] ;  seutuke,  [Mart  yiii. 
71] ;  gabatoff  [Mart,  aboye] ;  paropeidesy  [square,  Isid.  zz.  4 ;  Charis. 
i.  82;  Mart.  zi.  27;  Jut.  iii.  142;  also  eaXLed  parapsis.  Suet.  Ghdb* 
12 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  zzziT.  2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  Tarying  in  form ; 
some  flat,  others  hoUow,  round,  angular,  and  oTal,  with  and  without 
coTers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  catinus  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  material,  see  aboTe.  [Some  more 
names  occur.  Magida  and  Umgtda,  Varro,  X.  L.  y.  120 ;  magonamwui, 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollnz  tI.  87 ;  boletar,  a  small  dish 
for  boleti ;  but  also  for  other  Tiands,  Mart.  zIt.  101,  Bolstaria : 
Cnm  mihi  boleti  dederint  tarn  nobile  nomen, 
Prototomis,  padet,  hea,  sendo  colicnliB. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellar,  aoZtntcm,  Isid.  zz.  4;  LIt.  zzti.  36; 
Plant.  Pen.  ii.  3, 15 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 14 ;  concha  talist  Od.  ii.  16, 14; 
Pen.  iii.  25;  Becker's  Ckaridesj  Eng.  trans,  p.  252;  and  the 
Tin^gar  cruet,  acetdbvl'umy  Isid.  zz.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  zzzIt.  2,  20.  See 
IfiM.  Borb*  Til.  56,  iz.  44,  t.  15.] 

It  would  be  Tain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  drinking*Tessels  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  commentary  on  AtheniBus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  poeuLa^  geyphue,  there  is  no  fixed  shape ; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  which  is  identical  with  the 
quadrantal.  Fest.  Exc.  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  diTided  were  the  eongius  and  seastariuB.  Festus, 
s.  T.  pubUca  ponderoy  246,  quotes  from  the  PlMBcUwn  SUiamimf 
according  to  which  eight  oongii  were  equal  to  an  amphora,  and  six 
Mtetarii  to  a  census.  In  addition  to  these  we  hi^Te  the  uma, 
which  contained  four  congii,  and  the  cyathus,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
seztarius.  The  cadus  was  not  only  a  Roman,  but  a  Orecian 
measure,  the  amphora  Attica.  Bhenm.  Fann.  Depond.  et  mens.  84. 
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It  held  three  wrwBy  or  twelre  congii.  By  means  of  the  Roman 
standard  measuring  ressels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  In 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Famese  congius,  preserred  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  brome, 
gauged  in  828  a.  u.  o.,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp.  Cketart  Vtap, 
VI.  T.  Cc&s.  Afig.  F.  III.  Cos.  mauurcB  exaetoB  in  eapiiolio  P.  X. 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
result,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  communicated  in  the 
PcUcBologiUf  or  Kleine  AtifalUze.    Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarius,  concerning  which  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  division  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  cyathi,  eleven 
different  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of 
the  a$9  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  undo,  was  called  cyathus. 
They  are,  I.  cyathus;  H.  sextans;  HI.  quadrans;  TV.  triens;  V. 
quincunx;  VI.  semis;  VII.  septunx;  VIII.  bes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  dex- 
tans;  XI.  deunx;  XII.  sextarius.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathus  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.  The  trientes, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking-vessels,  goblets. 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  potare  amethysHnos  trientes;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  quinctmces  aurei^  or  amethystimiy  although  we  have 
quincuncem  hibere.  The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size  ;  for  they  held  four  cyathL  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 117. 
They  had  regular  pueros  a  cyatho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29, 8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  hibere^  although  we  have  sex, 
septem  eyaihis  hibere.  [Mart.  i.  72.]  In  the  Mus.  Barb,  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  idu<^ 
are  declared  to  be  simpula,  or  simpuMa.  They  would  at  onoe 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure ;  nevertheless  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  engraving  opponto 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Roman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guttus  and  simpuvium,  instead  of  which  the  Gre^ 
terms  epickysis  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.  The  wrceoli  were  different;  Jrigida  or  ealda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  tm'ftM^atorit,  Mart.  jdv. 
105 :  Frigida  non  desit^  nan  deerit  catda  petentu  Pomp.  Dig.  xxxiv. 
2,  21.     The  armiUum  was  similar.  Tarro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distingoishy  I.  between  flat  saucers  (paterce,  phialce,  Yarro,  X.  L. 
T.  122 ;  Mart.  ?iii.  33,  iii.  41 ;  Poll.  vi.  4,  6;  Isid.  ix.  6.] 

11.     Cups  with  handles  (Vu*g.  Eel,  yi.  17 : 

£i  gravlB  ftttrita  pendebat  canthanu  ansa. 

Cic.  Verr,  ir.  27»  [Canthartu  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Bacchus 
and  his  train ;  Macr.  ScU.  t.  21 ;  Flin.  zxxiii.  11, 53 ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  haye  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plautus.  Poll, 
vi.  96 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  473.  The  trtdla  was  smaller,  originally  a  scoop). 
Hor.  Sctt.u,  3,  143;  where  Acron  explains  it  ealix  rutticamts.  Cato, 
H,  R.  10,  11,  13.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials.  Jut. 
iii.  108;  Orell.  3838;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7;  Mart.  ix.  97;  Scaev.  Dig. 
xzxiy.  2,  36.  The  capis  and  captUa  had  handles,  Tarro  v.  121 :  a 
capiendo,  quod  amatoB  ut  prehendi  possent.  Non.  xy.  33.  Also 
aeyphtu;  for  Paull.  says.  Dig,  yi.  1,  23:  si  guts  scypho  ansam  vel 
/^ndum  (adjecerit) :  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  seyeral  are  mentioned.  Its 
size  is  known  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
52,  umaUs  9cyphi;  Macrob.  y.  21;  Sery.  ad  Virg,  JEn.  viii.  278. 
Beautifully  worked  acyphi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Ner.  47 ;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Thericleum  was  a  cup  originally  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  potter 
Therikles,  Luc.  Leariph,  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Cic.  Verr.  ir,  18;  Plin. 
[gal]  21 
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XTi.  14, 76 ;  Salinas.  Exere.  Plin.  p.  734,  BenOeU  Op.  PhUol.  pp. 
11.  216.J 

ni.  Those  in  the  form  of  chaiioes  (eaUees),  which  must  not  be 
fancied  as  haring  stood  on  a  high  foot:  the  glass  vessels  represented 
in  the  following  engrayings  taken  from  the  Mu$.  Borb.  (t.  13)»  aie 


of  this  kind ;  [also  the  silver  cup  Mus.  Borb,  xi.  45.  Of  the  ealisB 
Varro  says,  L,  L.  v.  127 :  caldwrn  eo  bibebant,  and  that  it  was  named 
from  the  calda;  the  better  derivation  is  jcvXt^.  Maorob.  v.  21 ;  Ath. 
zi.  p.  480 ;]  they  were  s<Mnetimes  of  earthen  ware.  Mart.  ziv.  102, 
Calices  SurrenHni : 

Acdpe  non  Tili  calioes  de  pnlyera  natoi. 
Bed  Snrrentine  leve  toreoina  rotas. 

ib.  108,  Calices  Saguntini: 

Bume  Saguntino  pocula  ficta  lato. 

[of  glass,  ib.  115,  94 :  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  were  several 
sorts,  e.  g.  ccdices  Vatinianif  Mart.  ziv.  96,  z.  3 ;  Juv.  v.  46 :  caUemn 
nasorum  quatucr;  the  calices  pteroti,  i,  e.  with  handles,  Plin.  xxzvi. 
26, 66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  calices  had  handles;  this  was 
the  case  only  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  zzxiii.  23 ; 
Juv.  viii.  168 ;  Mart.  zii.  70.   Thermarum  ccdices;  see  ForoeUinus. 

The  following  are  quite  unknown  to  us :  o66a,  generally  of  wood 
or  wicker,  Non.  zv.  14,  ii.  597 ;  pocuU  genus,  Pers.  v.  148y  called 
sessilis ;  modiolus,  Sceev.  Dig.  zxxiv.  2,  36 ;  cymea,  Non.  zv.  29 ;  or 
himea0  Tlaut.  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  276;  Oato  R.  R,  81;  culigna,  vas 
potorium,  Paull.  p.  51 ;  Oato,  R,  R.  132.] 
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Of  ihe  reBt,  there  were,  of  course,  many  varietieB,  some  also  in 
fantastic  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boats,  hence  called  ct/niMum,  Paul, 
p.  51 ;  Non.  xr.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Mart.  viii.  6 ;  Plin.  xzxrii.  34» 
113;  Macrob.  y.  21;  PoILn.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of  beasts, 
&o. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  drinking-horns,  from  the  lower  end 
of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was  caught  in  the 
mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mut,  Borb,  (yiii.  14),  also  three  others,  a  horse's,  a  dog's, 
and  a  swine's  head  (y.  20).  Such  drinking-horns  were  termed  pvra, 
Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhytvum  (Mart.  il.  35)  means  the  same 
thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  rases,  [also  in  frescos].  See 
Boettig.  KunstymtK  ii.  352.  The  act  of  drinking  is  seen  in  a  paint- 
ing in  Zahn,  Omam.  etc.  t.  29 ;  Pitt,  cPErcoL  y.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's 
Ckarieles,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  259.]  Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and 
indecent  things  engrayed  upon  the  goblets.  Juy.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  xzziii. 
Prsef.  and  xiy.  22. 

We  haye  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  luxury  which 
preyaHed  in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there 
described,  there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (vitrea)j  in  opposition  to  the  crystallina;  of  -woo^ffagusy  huxusy 
terebinthtu,  hedera  (Tib.  i.  10 ;  Oyid.  Fast,  y.  522) ;  also  of  earthen- 
ware ;  see  aboye.  [Among  the  table  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  yessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  senred  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
mistarius  or  miatariunij  Lucil.  in  Non.  xy.  30,  longa  geminus  mista^ 
rvus  ansa.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  cratera,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.    Isid.  xx.  5;  Oyid. 

Fast,  V.  523 : 

Terra  rubens  crater,  pocula  fagiu  erant. 

JuY.  xii.  44,  umoB  cratera  cap<icem,    Mus.  Borb.  ii.  32 ;  yL  63.     See 
Becker's  Charicles,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  257. 

The  sinusy  lepesta,  galeola,  were  more  paunchy,  and  like  our 
tureens  or  bowls.  Varro,  L,  L,  y.  123 ;  Varro,  in  Prise.  Yi.  p.  714; 
Sery.  ad  Virg.  Eclog,  yi.  33 ;  Non.  xy.  34, 35.  Among  the  Greeifs, 
the  Xcfraon;  was  also  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Ath.  xi.  p.  484;  Poll. 
X.  75.  See  Mxis.  Borb,  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii.  45,  yii.  29;  the  last  of 
terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  Bibe  amice  de  meo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reple,  sitio,  bibe,  valeamtis,  lude,  etc.);  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  uma  literata.  Lucian.  Lexiph,  7,  non^pia  ypa/i^ 
furrtKd,  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
thenL    Ath.  ib.    Becker  refers  to  this  the  sei/phi  Homerici  of  Nero. 

21—2 
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Lastly  come  the  stands  and  platters  on  which  the  amphone  and 
other  vessels  were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107»  Incitega  maekuuda, 
in  qua  constUuebcUur  in  convivio  mni  amphoroy  de  qua  subinde  de- 
/errentur  vina,  Ath.  y.  p.  209,  eyyvB^xif.  Jayol.  Dig.  xxzii.  1.  100, 
jSatrccs — vcuortim  coUocandorum.  In  Mus.  Borb.  v.  15,  there  is  a 
^tand  for  two  vessels  with  a  handle  m  the  middle.] 

The  echinus  (at  least  by  Yoss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sea.  i.  6, 
117,  ad$tat  echinus  vUis)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
goblets  in.  On  vessels  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Excarsiis. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  generally, 
apply  also  here ;  viz.  that  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discorered 
betray  much  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  IX. 


THE   DRIIfKS. 

ALTHOUGH  Roman  authors  name  several  drinks^  prepared 
both  from  grain,  as  zythwin;  from  wheat  and  barley,  eamum 
and  cerevitia  (carta,  eelia) ;  from  fruits,  as  the  quince,  eydonewm  / 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  hydromeUy  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Romans  knew  (besides  the  aptorw  vd»p)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  those  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
belonged  only  to  different  provinces,  governed  by  Roman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognizance  of  among  other  things,  trndei* 
the  head  de  vino  legato,  Ulp.  Dig,  zzzilL  6,  9;  Pliny,  ziii.  25  ^ 
Ex  Osdem  (frogibus)  fiunt  et  potus,  xythmn  in  jEgypto^  celia  et  aria 
in  HttpaniOf  eerevitia  et  plura  genera  in  OaUia  aliieque  provinciis. 

Wine  was,  however,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which  was, 
in  general,  quite  different  frY>m  ours. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  Pliny,  xiv.  8,  seqq. ;  Colum.  xii.,  with  Schneider^s 
remarks,  u. ;  Tirg.  Oeorg,  ii.,  with  YqssT  notes ;  Athen.  i. ;  Poll.  vi. 
4;  Galen,  De  AntidotiSf  i.  9;  Dig.  zzz.  6:  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacci,  de  vinia  eerevie,  ac  eonviv. :  Beckmann,  Beitr.y  &c.  i.  183 ; 
Boettiger,  Z7e6er  die  PJlege  d.  Weins.  b.  d.  alt,  R^hn, 

Pliny's  remark,  Ac  ei  quia  diUgenter  cogitet^  in  nulla  parte 
operosior  vita  eet^  ceu  non  sdluberrimum  potum  aquce  liqttorem  natura 
dedtritj  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  the  process  among  the 
ancients  was  mudi  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  the  trees 
till  they  became  ripe  {yinwm  pendens^  Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4, 126 ;  Cato, 
B,  R.,  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  corbukBf  fieedUx,  and 
also  in  skins:  legere  and  cogere  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Gat.  R.  R,  05, 66 ;  Gol.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas-relief  of  a  nuirble  basin  in  the  Mue,  Borh,  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  them 
are  carrying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  another 
relief,  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  the  new  wine.  Passer.  Luc*  FieU 
ii.  48.     Comp.  Yarro,  L,  L.  vi.  16,  vinaUa.^ 
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The  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  upon  with  the  naked 
feet,  ccUeare.     Geopon.  tI.  11 ;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  7: 

Hnc,  pater  o  LeoaBe,  vexii  nudataque  mnBto 
Tingae  doto  mecom  dereptis  crura  oothnmis. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
press,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  tiinum  or  mtisdMs 
ealeatum^  and  preuum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  {jpro^ 
tropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  caUe- 
quam  nimivm  calcetur  uvo,  and  it  was  used  abore  all  others  for 
making  mulsum  (Col.  xii.  4l);  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  oflT, 
which  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora;  which  they  sweetened  and  improved 
by  Tarious  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest, 
and  was  drunk  by  the  slares,  and  poor,  also  by  the  women.  Yarro, 
B.  E.  i.  54 ;  Col.  xu.  41 ;  Cat.  67 ;  Plin.  xir.  10, 12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  vinvm  diachytum,  Ph'ny,  ito  fieri  opHnU  odori$  «i. 
porisque.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grapes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  pcLna^  vinum  pcasum.  Finally, 
it  was  boiled.  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must ;  a  small  OTen  being  near  the  wine-press  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny  Ubid,,  Nam  nrcBum^  quod  alU  hep$ema,  nostri  sapam 
appdlant,  ingemif  non  naturcB  opus  est^  mtuto  u&que  ad  tarliom  partem 
fMMurm  decocto :  quodubi/cutumaddimidkmieft^d^/^^ 
Commoner  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine;  and  even  in 
those  days  the  art  of  improying  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them  with 
the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discoyered.  Hor.  Sai, 
ii.  4,  56 ;  Colum.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  lacut  toretdariug, 
into  huge  earthen  vessels,  doUa,  (Non.  xv.  6,)  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condere,  Yarro,  i.  65.  Wooden  wine- 
Tessels  were  not  in  use  in  Plin/s  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
as  he  expressly  states,  c.  21.  When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  doUum 
duemtorum  congioriun  xU  UMs  picetur,  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphorae, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  these  dolia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plaut.  Pmud,  ii. 
2,  64,  anu$  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64: 
Eees  autem  deductus  lacunaribus  9ubUo  eirculm  tngmu,  de  cupa 
videlicet  grandi  exetunu,  demittitur.     When  Boettiger  said,  Mt  was 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  doUa  of  any  rery  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in,'  he  misunderstood  Pliny,  t.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  large,  but  too  round,  yessels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  shew  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  round  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Luc.  Fict.  ii.  40.  But  the  vessels  into  which  the 
wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long,  narrow  form ;  whence 
these  hare,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  former.]  The  terias,  in  CoL  zii.  18,  distinguished  from  the  c26Zta, 
answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  being  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oyen.  Geop.  yi.  4. 
Boettiger^s  remark,  *  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poured 
into  these  earthen  yessels,  which  had  been  preyiously  smeared  with 
wax,  imbuerei  seems  hasty;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(xii.  62, 16),  appUes  only  to  the  dolia  olearie^  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  only  that  he  reconunends  the  second  process  with  the 
cunurca.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21: 
Pieari  oportere  protinus  d  eanU  ortu,  postea  perfundi  marina  aqua 
out  gdUa^  dein  einere  sarmenti  atpergi  vd  argUla,  ahtteraa  myrrha 
nufiri  ipsasque  Bospius  edUu.  Oeopon.  yi.  9.  [Whence  vinum 
pieatum.    Mart.  xili.  107 ;  Plut  8ympo$.  y.  3.] 

They  were  then  filled,  but  neyer  to  the  brim.  Pliny;  comp. 
Oeop,  yL  12.  The  yessels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  83.]  and  eyen  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  gypsum.  The  cdUi  vivya/ria^  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  a  cool  chamber,  [towards  the  north,] 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  aboye  the  ground,  that  it  could  haye 
windows.  But  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially,  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  dolia  demersa  (Colum.  zii. 
17,  5),  or  depresia  {Dig.  xxziii.  6,  3),  also  de/oua  (ib.  7, 8). 

Much  wine  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium,  or  cupa;  vinum 
ddiare,  or  de  cupa.  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vinum  a  propola  et  de  cupa^  as  follows :  '  to  take 
the  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Eyen  if  the  form  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed,  (see  Bentley  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  123,  and  Bgen,  de  Copa 
Virg.)t  yet  the  different  prepositions  proye  that  eupa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  yessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  doUum  [but  more  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  immohilia  as  the  doUa.    TTlp.  Dig*  «&.] 

It  was,  however,  the  common  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeping  {aOaiem/erre) ;  the  better  kind*  when  perfectly  settled, 
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difitributed  into  amphoney  or  lagense  (dijffunddbahir),  Pliny  oould 
not  tell  whether  this  took  place  in  more  ancient  times,  c.  14. 
[OrecB  and  ecuU  were,  like  the  amphorce  and  loffencBf  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck^  and  often  ending  in  a  point  below ;  whence 
they  had  either  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  meUeffo. 
The  difference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  clear  flrom  Proc  IH^. 
xxxiii.  6, 15 :  Vinum  in  amphoras  et  eados  hoe  ments  d^fundimut,  ui 
in  his  aitf  doneo  uaus  causa  prohetur  et  scilicet  id  vendimus  eum  his 
amphoris  et  cadis;  in  dolia  awtem  aUa  memte  cof^ieimuSy  scilicet  ut  esa? 
Ms  postea  vd  in  amphoras  et  cados  difundamuSi  vel  sine  ipsis  doUis 
venAaU  Persiuft  says  of  the  orca  (iiL  50),  anguetce  coUo  non  faUier 
orcoR,  Varro  in  Kon.  zv.  24 ;  Isid.  zx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xir.  9,  explains 
cadi  to  be  wtsa  qwbus  vina  eonduwtur.  Pomp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.  TtMs  or  ftma 
were  antique  wine-Tessels,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown.  PauL 
p.  S65 ;  Non.  xy.  7.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  diota.  Hor.  Od. 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  cenophoms,  or  cenophorum.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  109; 
Pers.  T,  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  ii.  800.  The  amphorae  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  graye-lamp.  Passer.  Lue.  iii.  51. 
The  skins,  utres,  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphores,  cadi,  lagen^g,  e.  g, 
honey,  muria,  and  other  scUsamentOy  oil,  oliyes,  dried  figs,  etc  Hor. 
Sat.  ii,  4,  66 ;  Plin.  xy.  21 ;  Martial,  xir.  116,  i.  44.  On  the  sealing 
of  the  yessels,  see  aboye.]  The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cadus  has 
been  already  discussed.  These  yessels  resembling  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  rubens  ruberf  Mart.  i.  56 ;  iy.  66 ; 
fragilis,  Oyid,  Met.  xii.  243;  seldom  of  stone,  Plm.  xxxyi.  12,  43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  buog  (eartest,  suber)^  and  then  coyered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitch,  to  preyent  any  effects  from  the  air.  [CoL  xii.  2S; 
Flin.  xiy.  27,  xxiU.  24.]  Petron.  84.  On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  yessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  (notas^  tituU,  tessercB^  piUaeia)^ 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.  Comp.  Beckman, 
BeUr,  ii.  482 ;  [Juy.  y.  33 : 

Cteb  bibet  Albania  aliquid  de  roontibiu,  aat  de 
SetiniB,  cujoB  patmin  titalamque  seDectos 
Delevit  multa  yeteris  foliglne  tests. 

See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falemi ;  Oolum.  xii.  19 ;  Plant,  P<m. 
iy.  2,  14,  literatas  fictiles  epiatolas.  Seyeral  such  labels  haye  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  RVBR.  VET.  V.  P.  CH.,  t.  e.  r%k- 
brum  vetus  vinum  picatunif  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mits.  Borb.  iy. ;  Hekuf.  de  Seav.  t.  A.  and 
y.  t.  48)  [Gell.  Pomp.  81,]  the  manner  of  conyeying  wine  which  had 
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been  purchased.  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opening,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
was  evidently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wine  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  vessels,  amphorae. 
It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apotheeOf  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  eella  vinariOf  and  in  the  upper  story:  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be  con- 
ducted thither,  and  so  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20 ;  comp. 
Heind.  on  Hor.  ^S^.  ii.  6,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od,  iii.  8,  9 ;  from  which  we 
may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redennte  festns 
Cortioem  adstrictnm  pice  demoTebit 
Amphone,  ftunnm  bibere  institnta 
Conrale  Tnllo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Detcende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  Parm  de- 
ripere  harreo  amphora/m  (28,  7),  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process,  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
various  ways.     The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  8ai,  ii.  4,  61): 

Massioa  li  cobIo  rappones  Tina  Mreno, 
Nocturna,  si  qnid  crassi  est,  tennabitnr  aura, 
£t  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicns;  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdnnt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experience  about  the  kitchen  and 

cellar,  states  the  best  means.     The  method  of  purifying  wine  by 

eggs  was  known.    Ibid.  55 : 

Snrrentlna  Tafer  qui  miseet  tece  Falema 
Yina,  colnmbino  limnm  bene  oolligit  oto  ; 
Quatenna  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  yitellns. 

It  was  in  general,  however,  strained  through  the  bogcilb  vinariti$ 
and  the  eolum,  a  kind  of  metal  sieve,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
bers of  such  cola  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Mtu. 
Borb.  iii.  t.  31,  are  five  smaller  onps,  all  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii.  t. 
60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  was  probably  hung 
over  a  vessel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is  given 
here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  ecelatura,  and  also  a  silver 
colum,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose.    Ibid.  viii.  t.  14.  [Plin. 

21—5 
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zxiii.  24.]  The  taeeui,  on  the  contniy,  wu  a  filter-1>ag  of  liiwn, 
Kud  the  wont  moans,  aa  b;  being  Btr^ned  through  it  the  wine 
beoame  wretched  (vappa).     Hanoe  in  Horace  i 

Integrnnv  psrdiult  lino  riUita  ■■parem. 

The  i^Iatire  potitjon  to  each  other  of  oolmn  and  saecua,  ia 
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shewn  by  comparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  xiv.  103,  Colutn 
nivarium : 

Setinos  moneo  nostra  nire  frange  trientea; 
Pauperiore  mero  tingere  lina  potea. 

and  zix.  104,  Scuiciu  nivarius : 

Attennare  mres  nomnt  et  lintea  nostra, 
Frigidior  colo  non  salit  unda  tuo. 

But  the  saccuB  was  also  used  for  good  wine.  Mart.  yiii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  With  this  view, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserred  till  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cestivoe  nwee.  Mart.  y.  64,  ix.  23,  8,  91,  5 ;  Pliny, 
ziz.  4, 19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement,  a  difference  was  discorered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point,  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xxxi.  3,  23 ;  Neronis  prineipis  inverUum  est,  deeo- 
quere  aquam  vitroqus  demidsam  in  nives  r^rigerare.  Mart.  xir.  107, 
and  106,  Lugena  niwiria: 

Spoletina  bibis,  yel  Hanis  oondita  oelliB : 
Quo  tibi  decoctaB  nobile  frigua  aqn«. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as  Mar- 
tial says,  Ep,  108.  They  had  besides  another  object  in  this  strain- 
ing— ^to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  heayy  wine. 
Pliny,  xir.  22 ;  comp.  xxiii.  1,  24.  This  was  termed  eoitrare  vinwn 
(PUny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expressions  were,  defcBcarty 
Uguarej  colarey  saceare. 

The  colour  of  most  wines  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  southern  wines.  There  were,  however,  also  wines  of  a 
lighter  tint ;  and  as  we  distinguish  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  album  and  atrum.  Plant.  Jfenaseh,  v.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  four  colours  (xiv.  9),  aXbuB,/kdviu,  sanguineus,  niger.  Nigrum, 
and  atrum,  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  oiRiium  the  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Falemian  was  eyidently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
Plin.  xxxvii.  3, 12. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  more  grateful  than  young  Falemian. 
Mart.  xiiL  120 : 

De  Spoletinii  qua  rant  cariosa  lagenis, 
lialneris,  qnam  ai  mnsta  Falenia  Ubaa. 

[Plant.  Cm.  Prol.  6;  Oic.  Ccd,  19;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    Perhaps  as 
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mach  deception  wag  praetiaed  then,  as  in  the  present  times,  about 
the  age  of  wines.    Mart.  iiL  62  : 

Siib  rege  Noma  condita  vina  bibiB. 
and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphone  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label*  Fcdar* 
fimm  Opimtamtm  cumorwn  emtunif  in  which  there  is  a  donble 
absurdity:  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  every  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Optmiantim  a  century  old,  aa 
that  period,  the  most  iUustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.  u.  0.  633,  and  the  wine  most  therefore  at  that  time  haye  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conoeiye  that  at  a  still 
later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drank,  long  after  it  had,  in  £sct, 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  Pliny,  xir.  6.    Gomp. 

Schndd.  Ini,  Script.  411 ;  Kart.  xiiL  106—122.  [Yltruy.  viiL  3, 12; 

Ath.  i.  p.  26.]   According  to  Pliny,  the  Cctcubwn,  Hor.  Od.  i.  20 ; 

Strab.  T.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 

western  wines.    Like  all  the  best  wines  it  grew  in  Campania,  in  the 

Sinus  Caietanus,  near  Amycko.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  yineyaids 

had  been  rained  prindpally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an  earlier 

period  Aagustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which  also 

maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Ceecnbum  was  lost.    The  Faler* 

nian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the  FausUa^ 

num^  grew  between  Sinuessa  and  Oedia,  and  is  supposed  to  hare 

receired  its  name  from  Sylla  (Faustns).     [Hor.  EpitL  i.  5,  5,  at 

Sinuessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Yesurius.  Flor.  i.  16,  omtefi  tnU" 

but  mantes,  Gaurm,  FaHemiMf  Ufassimu,  Vesuvius.]    The  third  place 

was  contended  fi>r  by  the  Atbcmum,  Surrentinumj  and  Jdassieum,  as 

well  as  by  the  Calenum  and  FuTidafwm,    After  the  time  of  Julias 

Cssar,  the  fourth  place  was  held  by  the  Mamertinwnj  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  TauronUnitanum  was  frequently 

sold  for  it.     The  middling  kinds  were  the  Tri/oUmun,  from  the 

hill  Trlfolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xiii.  1^  septima  viiis) ;  fi^- 

nmumi  SaUnum  [Hor.  Od.  i.  20],  Nommtanumf  and  others.    The 

commonest  were  Vaticanum  (frequentiy  mentioned  by  Mart,  e.g,  r\ 

02,  VcUieana  hibis  f  Mbis  venenum,  x.  46).    To  render  it  more  drink- 

able,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed ;  Mart.  i.  19 : 

Qnid  te,  Tncca,  javat  Tetnlo  misoere  Falerno 
lo  Vaticanig  condita  yina  eadis. 

Veientanunif  from  the  yicinity  of  Veil,  which  gained  the  epithet 
rubeHum,  from  its  colour  haying  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides those,  there  were  the  PeHgnum,  Mart.  L  27,  xiii.  121 ;  iCoere- 
tanum,  xiii.  124;]  the  LdUtanum  (from  Spun),  i.  27,  yii.  63;  and 
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the  MasdUtanumf  z.  86,  uii.  123.  Much  adulteration  was  practised, 
not  only  in  mixing  different  wines,  [Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,]  and  adding 
sapa  and  de/mtum,  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from  Tmolus,  but 
also  deleterious  substances.  See  Beckmann,  BeUr,  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  transmarinay  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Tfuuium,  Chvum^  Lesbivmf 
Sieyamym^  Cyprium,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Clazomenium 
especiaQy.  [Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8, 15.  Chium  tnaria  expers.]  Not  only  the 
yessels  were  sprinkled  with  sea- water,  but  it  was  put  into  seyeral 
wines.  [See  Beckei^s  Chariele9^  Engl.  Transl.  p.  256.  Plin.  xIt.  9, 
23,  24,  xxiii.  24 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort  of  wine  spoilt. 
Plin.  xi?.  20,  25 ;  Acron  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1, 104,  ii.  3, 144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  Tariety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  yery  early  period  (Plin.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrha,  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Eyen  costly  essential  oils  were  mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  yessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  xiii.  1,  5. 
Martial  calls  this  JbUcOa  gUiSf  because  the  nardinum  was  also  called 
simply  foliatum,  Comp.  Juy.  yi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  mulsum  was  a  yery  faTOurite  drink ;  different 
accounts  are  giyen  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  la^us,  ten 
pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  uma  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
onoe  poured  into  lagence,  and  coyered  up  with  gypsum.  After 
thirty-two  days  these  yessels  were  to  be  opened,  and  the  drink 
poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it,  however,  was  not 
general,  as  is  preyed  by  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

AnfidiuB  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo, 
Mendose,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  Sat.  yii.  12,  [Plin.  xxii.  24,  53.  Mulsum  ex  vetere  vino 
utUistimimi,]  and  other  passages.  In  Oeopon,  (yiii.  25,  26),  the  two 
plans  of  making,  yiz.  from  four-fifths  of  wine  and  one  of  honey, 
and  also  from  ten-eleyenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are  taught. 
Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  oMiitXi;  which  word, 
howeyer,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
-  from  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  9.  The  different  kinds  of  honey  are  men- 
tioned in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum  was  principally  drunk  at 
the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack  sometimes  supplied  its  place. 
Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  caldcij  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice.  Calda 
was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons,  Mart.  yiii. 
67.    See  Rap.  on  Juy.  y.  63.   Boettiger  says,  {Sab.  ii.  35),  '  It  is 


quite  credible  thst  the  ancifliitB  had  Bometluiig  to  match  our  teftind 
coffee  serrioeB ;'  and  in  corroboradon  of  thia,  we  call  the  attcDtJon 
of  the  reader  to  an  aodeiit  reesel,  which  evidently  serred  fiir  pre- 


paring, or  keeping  warm  the  caldo.  It  is  of  jbtj  elegant  form,  re- 
sembling a  tureen,  and  la  made  of  bronze.  The  engraring  of  it, 
giren  here,  is  copied  from  the  Uvt.  Borb,  iii.  63. 

In  the  centre  it  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  coals  for  wanning  the  liquids  amund  it,  and  ondemeath  thia 
ojllnder  a  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  flUl  through.  The  conicsl 
corer  cannot  be  taken  off,  but  there  is  midemoath  a  second  flat 
coTer,  which  is  moveable,  and  only  coren  the  parts  containing  the 
fluids,  leaving  the  remainder  open.  On  the  upper  rim  is  a  sort  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  Teasel,  so  that  It  might 
be  filled  without  the  lid  being  remored.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
tap  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liqidd  ran  out. 

The  use  of  this  Tessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Roman  name  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  PolL  x. 
66,  [Otpfuirr^p,  not]  IwroKiPqt,  after  Lui^an  {Lmripk.  828),  ssems  the 
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only  probable  one.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
ealdcariumy  but  for  that  we  haye  no  authority.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  ressel  was  always  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial*  ziv.  105, 
ureeoiU  mttitKrotortt.  [A  much  more  simple  yessel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  most 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 


EXCURSUS  I.     SCENE  X. 


THE  CHAPLETS. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  seyeral 
relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chapletSy — a  subject 
entering  deeply  into  cinl  and  religious  life,  as  the  simple  omameDt 
of  leaves  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  dvil  Tirtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.    Paschaliusy  in  his 
CorofficB,  gires  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials  ; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  De  Coronis  et  Ungumtis  in  ant.  Cowo.f  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeixel, 
De  Coronis,     The   notices,  however,  given  directly    by   ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.    As  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
^lius  Asclepiades,  and  the  writings  of  the  physicians  Mnesitheus 
and  CallimachuSy  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
AtheniBus  (xv.),  Pliny,  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages.    See 
Salmas.  Exereitt.  ad  Solin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Rome;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  tiiclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  so 
harmless  In  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
character,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  X.  FtUvius  argentariiu  hello  Punico  iecundo  eum  eorona 
rosacea  interdiu  e  pergula  sua  in  forwm  prospexisge  cUctus,  ex  aueto- 
ritate  senatM  in  earcerem  abductmy  non  ante  Jinem  beUi  emitsuB  est. 
P.  Munathis,  eum  demtam  MarsyoB  eoronam  d  Jtoribus  capiti  suo  tm- 
posmsset  atque  ob  id  dud  ewn  in  vinctUa  triumviri  jusstasmt^  appei^ 
lavit  tribunos  plebis.  Nee  intercessere  illi} ;  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  because  at  thai 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxury  seemed  to 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  even  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  coronce 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Athenscos 
(xv.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Gredan 
customs.  The  chaplets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  however,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  certain  leaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  (Symp.  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius.  He  praises 
the  iniiukiia  and  iroXvireipm  of  former  times,  which*had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenaeus 
(675)  mentions  the  same  tUng. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  ehaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  eonvividlis  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowers  being  a  later  intrusion.  When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
Bet  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  of  a  date  fat  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Romans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
apwm^  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required  in 
winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to  the 
public  games,  but  the  words  eoronis — gwB  voeantur  JEgyptim  ac 
cMnde  MbemcBy  refer  to  the  coronm  convwales.  No  farther  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  231); 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hibemoBf  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  artificial.  The  hibemn  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80), 
did  not  the  Nova  dona,  and  the  antithesis,  ruf  Pautanum,  and  horti 
MemphUich  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  further. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-leaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coroncB  suiUea  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardus  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  teriem  vemicolores  likewise,  although  they  were  pro- 
bably only  imitations  of  flowers.     See  Lucan,  Phars.  x.  164 : 

Aodpiant  aertas  nardo  florente  coronas 
£t  nunquam  fogiente  rosa. 

where  the  roia  numquam  /ugiens  refers  probably  to  the  sertcce. 
Mart.  xiii.  51,  Texta  roiia  vd  divite  nardo  eorona.  The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  aertcB  and  texUs  are  simply  tuiUeSf  just 
as  in  Horace  (Od,  i.  38,  2),  the  nexce  philyra  coroncs,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mero  folio  roKB,  Chaplets  were  fre-r 
quently  found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose  on 
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rose ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  fastened 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  phUyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  termed 
sutiles.    These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fast.  t.  336 : 
Tempora  ratilibns  dngantiir  tota  ooronis 
£t  latet  injecta  splendida  mensa  rota. 
EbriuB  indnctiB  philjra  oonTiTa  caj^Uis 
Saltat 

and  Martial  x.  94,  StUUis  aptetur  decies  roaa  crinibue,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.  The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  T.  65,  ix.  91 ;  and  parroi  orc^oyoc,  in  Hesychius  and  Sakn.  on 
JuZ.  Cap.  AnUm.  4.  Salm.  Eoeerc.  ad  Sol.  703,  appears  rightly  to 
explain  the  coronce  tomaSf  or  tonaileSf  to  be  chaplets  made  of  single 
leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  peietUes  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  eorancB  plectUes  of  Plantus  {Baeehid.  i.  1. 37) ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  L)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions ;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twigs,  as 
of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  coma  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  unffumta,  to  the  regular  eomissatio,  or  to  the  com- 
potatio,  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mema  secunda  was  served,  or  perhaps  later.  See  Plut.  S^^mp. 
iu.  1 ;  Athen.  xv.  685  and  669 ;  Miurt.  x.  19, 18 ;  Petron.  60,  coronm 
aureoB  eum  ataboitris  unguenH.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  (FcuH  i.  403) : 

Yina  dabat  Liber,  tnlemt  aibi  qniaqne  oofronam. 
that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took  his 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  thdr  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vtro6vfild€s.  Plut.  /^ftnp.  iii.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  iii.  Ipa$  anttm 
caronam  habebat  unam  in  capUe,  alteram  in  eollo.   Catull.  vii.  61 : 

£t  oi4>ite  et  ooUo  mollia  serta  germt 
and  Ovid,  Fasti  iL  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  farther  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Oomp.  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  240. 
At  Rome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  ci, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerM  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes- 
tivity, giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game^  such  as  the  bibert 
coronas,    Plin.  9. 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  X. 


THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

TTTE  must  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  which  were  punued, 
YV  not  only  as  a  recreation,  hut  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  hecome  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Rome ; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
hi^piness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  success  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  players,  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fldly ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker^s  Antiquitates  PlautmcB, 

The  older  writings  upon  the  subject  by  Bulenger,  Meursius, 
Souter,  Senftieben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronorii,  Thes. 
Antt,  OroBC,  viii.  Next  come  Salmas.  on  Vopiac.  Proeul,  13,736; 
and  EsoerdU,  ad  SoL  p.  796 ;  Rader  on  Mart,  passim ;  Wemsdorf 
on  SaHekts  Bass, ;  Wustem.  Pal.  des  Scaur, 

In  the  game  of  dice,  alea,  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  taU  or 
a<rrpaydkoij  and  tesserod  or  Kvfioi,  Herodotus  (i.  94)  ascribes  the  in- 
rention  of  the  game  to  the  Lydians ;  but  AthensBUs  (i.  19)  cites 
anterior  instances  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Anm,  zu  Horn,  Odyss-  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  on  Odyss.  i. 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  iz.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterwards  of  diAerent  materials :  they  had  only  four  flat  surfaces ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanthig.  Eustath.  p.  1397;  Poll, 
as  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Cic.  De  Divm,  i, 
13 :  QiMXtuor  tali  jacti  casu  Venereum  ^fldurU,  Num  etiam  centum 
Venereosy  si  quadringeatos  talos  jeceris,  ccuu  Jutwros  putas  f 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  horn,  box.  wood,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  and, 
from  its  shape  was  called  pyrgus  or  turrici^la,  also  phimuSf  and  most 
commoxily  fritUlus.    Sidon.  Epist,  viii.  12 ;  Mart.  xiv.  16.    Phimtis 
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• 
is  used,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7, 17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^ifuii'  Kufi€VTuca  opyatfo. 
Poll.  vii.  203;  z.  150.  Ore€h  Pen.  iii.;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
poniuB,  it  is  also  so  ezpliuned.  [Salmasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  differenoe  of  form  between  the  /rkUlus  (as  cup) 
and  phinws  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  t6  '^^ff^fioKov  (JritiUiu),  and  distin- 
guishes from  it  r6p  vvpyoy.    See  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  y.  (fufioL] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  (dveug^ 
cUveohtSf  ahacuSf  with  a  slightly  eleyated  rim  to  prevent  them  firom 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Venut  or  Venertug  (fiakos, 
jaettui),  the  worst  cams.    Prop.  iy.  8,  45 : 

Me  qnoque  per  tales  Venerem  qunrente  secimdos. 
Semper  damnod  subsilaere  canes. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  haye  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex* 
pression  crjfifia  rov  frrofutror,  meant  a  nuirk  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three^  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  fiovdda  icai  t^adci,  rptada  Koi  m-padoy  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  ^pear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiiL  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Four  dice  only  could  haye  heea 
played  with,  because  with  fiye  the  Venus  would  never  haye  been 
thrown,  and  these  four,  even  though  Mntotaes,  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers ;  as  is  clear  from  Lucian,  Amor.  884 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
14,  TaHeborei: 

Cnm  steterit  nulliu  Tulta  tibi  tains  eodem 
Monera  medioes  magna  dedisse  tibi; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.  Whether  Kfor  had  the  same 
signification,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fu>rad€f,  or  four  rcrpodcr,  and  so 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Isid.  xriii.  16,  unum  enim  tigniJUai  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shewn  by  Suet.  Aug.  71,  where  the  word  eanis  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  ienio  to  the  six ;  (here  the  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  ad<ytional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  singuloi 
tales  BinguloB  denarios  eonferthat^  and  so  says  Pollux,  icai  r^  ftiw 
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fiopdda  difkovp  kv»p  KaXttrai.  In  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3,  75,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  voUurii  quatuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  hcMicuB  is 
equivalent  to  Yenereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Yenereus  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  futvadts.  The  Greeks  called  this  n-Xeurro- 
fioKMa  miiCiiv,  Poll.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently  with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  UsHrm  or  jcv/Soa,  but  the  tali 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  iz.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  z.  444.  The 
tessene  were  just  like  our  dice,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seren.  [Isid.  zyiii. 
6d,  64,  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  darpa^. 
yoXoh  only  three,  and  later  two,  tessene  were  used.  Hesych. :  7 
rpU  ^i  fj  rpttg  Kvfi<H  irapoifda  €v\  rwv  lirvrvyxo»6vTtnf,  [But  Hesych. 
has  misundentood  the  prorerb,  for  kv/Soc  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  L  e.  all  or  nothing.]    Mart.  xir.  15,  TVmera  : 

Non  sim  talomm  nnmero  par  tessera,  dnm  sit 
Mi^or,  qiiam  talis,  alea  s»pe  mihi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  extra,  but  the 
simple  fl-XccoTo/SoXiyda  irai{€ip  was  at  any  rate  most  common.  The 
game  with  the  tessene  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Aug.  7I9  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 
That  enormous  siuns  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Neqae  enim  locolis  comitantibns  itiir 
Ad  casnm  tabuke;  poeita  sed  laditor  area. 
Pnelia  quanta  illuc  dispensatore  yidebis 
Armigerol   simplexne  furor,  sestertia  centum 
Perdere  et  borrenti  tnnicam  non  reddere  senro? 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted, 
with  the  single  exception,  ubi  pro  virtuU  certomen  fit.  Plaut.  Mil. 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul  Dig.  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  eondemnati  de  alea  in  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian ;  and  to  this  cir. 
cumstance  Martial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  J)ig.  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep,  i.  2.]  and  during  the  SaiunKilia  alone  were  all  reBtricdoiiB 

remoYod.    Mart.  zi.  6 : 

Unctis  faldferi  senis  diebu 
Begoator  qnibuB  impeimt  Mtilliu. 

T.  84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtless  frequently 

indulged  in.    Mart.  ir.  14 : 

Dam  blanda  yagns  alea  December 
Incertifl  sonat  hino  et  hioc  flritillis, 
Et  ladit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nsquior  taltu  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  hare  fuftoKvP^fiMPovs  aarpayaXovt.  How  much 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shewn  by  Jus- 
tinian's  interdict,  by  which  ho  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod.  iii.  43.  [De  Pauw  de  dlea  veterum.]  Similar  decrees 
were  in  force  against  betting,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppose 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Lcui 
Days  of  Pompeii.  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.     Marcian.  Dig.  xi.  6,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  known  to  hare  been  in 
TOgue  at  Rome,  IvidM  latrunctdorumj  and  duodecim  scripiorum. 
Martial  seems  to  hare  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabula  ItMtoria) : 

Hio  mihi  bis  seno  Dumeratur  tessera  pnncto ; 
Calculus  bic  gemino  discolor  hoste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scripta,  the  second  to  the 
latrunculi.  The  tabula  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  of  which  one  of  thcso  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  Sal. 
Bassus,  Paneg.  in  Pie.  180 : 

Callidiore  modo  tabula  variatur  aperta 
Calculus  et  Titreo  peraguntur  milite  bells, 
Et  nireus  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  alliget  albos. 
Bed  tibi  quis  non  terga  dedit?  quis  te  dace  cessit 
Calculus?  aut  quis  non  peritums  perdidit  hostem? 
MUle  modis  acies  tua  dimicat:  ille  petentem 
Dum  fugit,  ipse  rapit;  longo  renit  ille  reoessa 
Qui  stetit  in  speculis :  hie  se  committere  rixas 
Audet  et  in  pnedam  yenientem  decipit  hostem. 
Ancipites  subit  ille  moras  similisque  ligato 
Obligat  ipse  duos :  hie  ad  majora  moTetur, 
Ut  dtus  et  fracta  prorumpat  in  agmina  mandra. 
ClausaqusB  dgecto  populetur  moenia  Tallo. 
Interea  sectis  quamris  acenima  surgant 
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Prcelia  militibiUy  plena  tamen  ipse  phalange, 

Aut  etiam  panco  spoliata  milite  yincis, 

Et  tibi  captiya  reflonat  manus  utraque  tnrba. 

See  also  OvicU  Art.  Am,  iii.  35,  and  Trist.  ii.  477 : 

DiBcolor  ut  recto  grasaetnr  limite  milee^ 
Cum  medios  gemino  calculuB  ho8te  perit. 

Ck>mp.  Art,  Am.  ii.  207.    Poll.  ix.  7 ;  Euatath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  from  the  above-named  authors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chessy  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game ;  for  the  mandrcB, 
mentioned  by  Bassus,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  ccUcuU 
were  probably  of  different  values,  longo  venit  iUe  recessu,  qui  stetit  in 
tpecidis ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  Orig.  zviii.  67, 
calculi  partim  ordine  maventur,  partim  vage.  Idea  alios  ordinarioSf 
alios  vagos  appellant.  At  vera,  qui  moveri  omnino  non  posstmtf 
incitos  dicunt.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  of  different 
shape.  The  mandroB  perhaps  differed  from  the  latrotiesy  as  the 
ecUeuli  were  also  called  latmnculi,  militeSf  beUatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peragwntur  milite  beUa,  and  vitreo 
lalrone  clausus.  Also,  Mart.  ziy.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  more 
cosUy  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adyersar/s 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  m^ius  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligare,  aUigarti  ohligaret  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  iiidtiy  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  'to 
move/  Plant.  Pcen.  iv.  286.  Ad  incitas  redactus  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  JDe  Trcmq.  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludebat  (Camus)  latrun- 
culiSf  cum  centurio  agmen  periturorum  trakens  et  ilium  quoque  citari 
jubet.  VoccOus  numeravit  calculos  et  sodali  8uo,  Vide,  inquit,  ne  post 
mortem  meam  m£ntiaris  te  vicisse.  Turn  annuens  centurioni;  Testis, 
inquit,  eris,  u/no  me  antecedere. 

The  ludus  duodecim  scriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas,  and  Boulenger  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Oyid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare.  Gic.  in  Kon. 
ii.  p.  170:    Itaque  tibi  concedo,  quod  in  duodecim  scriptis  olim,  ut 
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ccUculum  reduca$i  si  te  aUctt^  doH  poeniUt.  Grid.  Art.  Am,  ii.  203. 
Oomp.  Trist.  ii.  476.  Quinct.  Inst.  xi.  2.  [Gic.  de  Or,  ii.  60.  Ter. 
Ad,  iy.  7,  21.]  This  game  does  not  appear  to  hare  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  frcrrcui  iir\  irwvn  ypofiitAv  of  the  Greeks,  which  per- 
haps was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  OWd,  Tritt.  ii.  481. 

The  aprtoo-ft^ff,  oprtofciv,  iprta  tj  ntpirra  iraiC«i¥  or  ctirctv,  ludere 
par  impar,  seems  not  to  hare  been  micommon  at  Rome.  Poll.  ix.  7^ 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  Rha,  iii.  6,  4;  De  Dwm, 
per  iomn.  s  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  de 
Of,  mag.  6, 10.  Among  Roman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
8ai,  ii.  3,  248 ;  Nux.  Eleg.  79 : 

Est  etiam,  par  sit  Domenu,  qoi  dioat,  an  impar, 

Ut  diTinataa  aofermt  angor  opes. 

Suet.  Aug.  71.  The  game  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whateyer  it  was  that  his  adyersary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  eyen ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  containing  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  ArnaUh.  i.  176.  The  cutragcUizontei 
of  Polycletus  may,  howeyer,  haye  been  real  dice-players.  AuguML 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Gyid,  (Art,  Am.  iiL  361,  pU<B 
reHculo  fuMi)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  haying  adopted  the  KArrafio^f  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  idiich  is  fiiUy 
described  by  Athenseus,  xy.  See  Jacob's  Att.  Mia.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  yessel  without  spiUing  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Manes,  were  placed  in  it:  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  yogue  among  the  Romans.  The  passage  in 
Plautus  Trin.  iy.  3,  4  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
lemon.   See  Becker's  CharieleSf  Eng.  Trans,  p.  266. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

AMONG  the  moet  ceremonious  obBenranceB  of  the  Bomana  were 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
Bigning  the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  full  of  deep  import  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere  rain 
show;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  yery  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen,  dd.  iti.  7 ;  [by  MeuiBius,  Guther,  Laurentius, 
Quensted  in  Ghwv,  Tkes,  and  Gronov.  Thes.'];  more  largely  by 
Kirchmann,  De  Jhmeribus  Eamanorum ;  also  by  Nieupoort,  AtU, 
Mom,  de  ritu  /wnemm.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
Kreuzer's  Abriss,,  which  is  more  useful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  from  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Virg.  ^n.  vi.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17 ;  ii.  3 ;  ir.  7.  Ond. 
2Vi8t.  iii.  3*  Fetr.  71.  Appul.  Flar.  iv.  19.  Also  particularly,  Cic. 
de  Legg,  ii.  21.    Polyb.  yi.  63,  54 ;  and  Herodian,  ir.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  obseryed  in  discharging  the 
Ameral  rites,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion  con- 
oeming  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  yery  probable  that  this  belief  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in  less 
dyilised  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
n^lect  of  sepulture.  At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was  rooted 
in  people's  minds,  that  the  shades  of  the  unburied  wandered  rest- 
lessly about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  Madm  so  that  non« 
burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that  could 
befal  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy  duty. 
This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and  near 
connexions;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also;  i^id  if  one 
happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  observed 
the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.    Hor.  Od,  i.  28,  22 : 

At  tn,  nsuta,  Tagn  ne  parce  maligpiu  arene 

Oflribcu  et  oapiti  inbomato 

Partlcolam  dare : 
and  then,  lioebit 

Injeeto  ter  pulvere  cnrras. 

[OAL.]  22 
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[Yarro,  L.  Z.  y.  23.] ;  Petr.  114.   And  this  was  considered  flnffidflnt, 
as  we  Bee  from  Propert.  iii.  7|  26 : 

B«ddite  corpus  hnmo,  podtaqne  in  gorgite  Tita, 
Petnm  sponte  tna  ijlii  arena  tegas. 

Oomp.  Claud,  tn  Rufin,  i.  371. 

The  usage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  regulation  tiwt 
the  heir,  or  &mily  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained  mu 
buried,  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  fwrca 
prc^ddaneOi  and  not  till  then  was  ihe/amiUapura,  Yarro  in  If  on. 
ii.  p.  163;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Idaiius  Yictor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Gomp.  Gic.  Leg,  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases  where 
the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequke  notwithstand- 
ing, and  built  an  empty  monument  (eenotaphitm)^  which  was  also 
done  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  MeMxenus, 

As  a  duty  binding  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  usages 
was  called  by  the  Romans  jtMto,  justa  facerej  or  /erre^  also  dMta 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  ra  dixoia,  wiiuiui,  wofu(6-^ 
lutfOf  and  in  Plato's  Menexentu,  r^  vpomiKMnrcL. 

If  not  an  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  catch  the  parting 
breatii.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred,  are  Gic.  Verr,  t.  45, 
moUrei  ob  extremo  camplexu  liberum  eopdusoB,  qucB  nihil  aUud  orabami, 
nigi  ut  JUiorum  extremum  spiritum  ore  excipere  tibi  Uceret;  Yug. 
.^n.  IT.  684,  extremua  9%  quia  super  hcditua  errcU,  ore  Ugom. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  oon- 
dere  oculos  (Ovid,  Trist,  iii.  3,  44),  or  premere,  Ovid,  Am.  iii.  9,  49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-rlug  was  also  immediately  pulled  off 
the  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  f^eral  pile,  seems  totally 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plln. 
xxxu  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Mctdr.  26,  proves  nothing ;  neither  can  we 
deduce  from  Propert.  iv.  7,  9, 

£t  ioUtam  cUgito  baiylloil  adedcont  jgais, 

anything  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  oorpse^  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name^  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  ibe 
person  to  life,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  eofielamabatur.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  Ded,  viii.  10 ;  and  Amm.  Marc 
xzz.  10:  Post  eondamata  impertUoria  supre$na  eorpusque  eurakMn 
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^9epvikwran^  From  which  we  laam  that  ihis  took  place  prerioiiB 
to  the  cwratunras  aad  hence  also  Oyid,  Trkt.  iiL  8,  43 : 

Neo  mandats  dabo,  neo  eam  damore  aupcemo 
Labentea  oooloa  oondet  arnica  mantis. 

They  then  said  iHrnclamcOum  uty  a  formula  also  applied  to  other 
oocnirenoes  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remained.  See  Terent. 
JEun.  iii.  56.  The  oorpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  from  the  bed, 
deponebcOur,    See  Ovid  supra,  t.  40 : 

Depofttom  nee  me  qui  fleet  alios  erfi* 
«nd  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  Ubitmarius,  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Vemu  Xi&Mia,  in  whose  temple  their  ware" 
bouses  were  situated,  undertook  to  proyide  eyerything  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  Quoett,  Eom,  23,  Ai^  W  t^  vp6s  rag  ranfiag 
wmpturMoviruf  iv  rf  Ai/icru^r,  woijUCoirrt9  X^podtnyy  c&at  ri)y  Ai^trii^. 
The  law  required  that  they  should  hare  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
reoeiye  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Luoina.  IHon.  Halic.  iy.  16.  Suet.  Net,  39.  Hence 
kx  Liy.  zL  19,  PestUentia  in  urbe  tantaJkUi  tU  Xi&Mia  vix  tujfleerei. 
The  UbUmarU  furnished  the  poUmotoreaf  v^apiUonegf  prw^kcBt  and 
so  forth*— indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either  the  humblest  or 
grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

The  poUinetor,  a  slaye  of  the  tSMnarim,  next  oared  for  the  corpse. 
Ulp.  Dig.  ziy.  ilL  5;  Plant.  Aiin,  y.  2,  60.  EcquU  ctirrtC,  poUmo^ 
torem  curceaaeref  Mjortimi  9i  DmnoBnetus,  and  Pcen,  ProL  63.  Theic 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remoye  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm.  <mt,  3 :  IHcH  awUm  polUnctores  quati  poUutorum  wnctarei. 
Seryius,  on  the  contrary,  .(Vlrg.  JEn.  iz.  483),  deriyea  the  word  a 
polUne,  quo  mortuia  ob  Minebantf  ne  Uvor  appaifmret  eeutineti.  This 
being  done,  the  oorpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  togOf  eyen  out  of  Rome,  in  the  pro- 
yinoial  towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Juy,  iii.  171  i 

Pan  magna  Italie  est,  si  yerom  admittimus  in  qva 
Nemo  togam  snmit,  nisi  mortnns. 

Btti  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro* 
perty.  of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  eo;^  j7r«0- 
l«t«s,  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liy.  xcdy.  7.  It  is  yery  uncertain 
whether  viri  trwrnphdles  were  dressed  in  the  tumioa  pahncUa,  or  t^ga 
pigta.  The  passage  from  Suet  Ner.  60 :  JkmeraiuB  at  9traguli$  cMs 
amro  mkasHt,  qwbus  tcftis  /itmU  KaUndia  Jamum^  refers  Just  as 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  the  pwrpurwB  veatea  velimma  nota,  in  Yiig. 
JEfL  tL  221.    It  Is  the  toma  AUaUeua  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.     StiU 
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the  w&zen  image  lying  on  the  coffin  of  Angtutns,  and  xofneBenting 
bia  corpse^  is  thus  attired.     Dio  Caaa.  ItL  34:  theAw  M  A)  rv  cidrov 

The  CQBtom,  ao  prevalent  in  Oreece,  of  patting  a  chiclet  on  ih» 
corpse,  waa  not  followed  at  Rome,  at  leaat  not  generally.  The  eaae 
waa  Bomewh&t  diflferent,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  aliTB,  gamed 
a  crown  aa  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  CSc.  de  Legff. 
ii.  24,  coronam  wrtuU  partam^^-Ueas  impotUam  jubet.  The  aame 
applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Gic.  p.  FlaceOf  31.  I^erertheleaa,  the 
leOuB  and  ro^fua  were  adorned  with  leares  and  flowers,  aa  la  seen 
from  Dion.  zi.  39;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Sdpio  Scrapie,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  poUmetar  being  finished,  the  coix»e  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  leeku  Jumbris,  [nnqneationably  m  the 
atrkun],  Kirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  vesei^u^um,  bat  he  appean  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes,  (c.  100), 
iquetter  ordo — iniulii  (Oque  in  vestibulo  domut  coUoccmt:  bat  the 
phrases  eso  cedUnu  tffwviy  Bjjfmri  fora$j  shew  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua;  besides,  in  that  case  what  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  shew  that  it  waa  a  domtu/fmetia  f 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  Tii.  8 :  Rku  naturm  eapUe 
hominem  gigni  mot  eti,  pedOnu  ejfienri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  pmSkw^  on  the  shore  of  the 
6tyz.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Boman 
eustom.  The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Jut.  iiL  267 : 
Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  noridns  horret 
Porthmea,  neo  iperat  codnod  gnrgitis  alnum 
Jnfeliz^  neo  habet,  qnem  porrigat  ore  trientem. 

and  Prop.  It.  11, 7 : 

Vota  movent  superos;  nbi  portitor  an  reeepit, 
Obeevat  herboeos  Imida  porta  rogoe. 

giro  no  sufficient  proof;  for  both  the  poets  might  rezy  ea^y 
aooommodate  themselres  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  thing, 
80  often  used  by  other  poets.  Vizgil,  in  his  description  of  the  aceoe 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inops  Mwmattique  turba  {Mm,  tL 
825),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  aodb 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  the  coins  discoTered  in 
oma  at  Pompeii  are  not  a  cogent  proof  of  it.  [Seyffert,<feiV«mii  m 
ore  defunct,  reperUe,] 

By  the  side  of  the  leetm  a  censer  was  placed,  aeerra  (tmrOmhm^ 
Feat.  Exc.  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  waa  planted; 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  IrreTocably  de* 
manded  his  Tictim;  partly  as  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  wer^ 
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forbidden  by  religiooB  grdunds  to  enter  such  a  hoiDse.  Plin.  zvi. 
10,  I89  ibid.  33,  (eupressue) :  Diti  iacra  £t  ideojitnebri  ttgno  ad  domo$ 
patita.  Paul.  p.  63.  Senr.  ad  Virg,  uEn,  ill.  64:  Bamani  mom 
erat,  ta  paUsdmum  €upreBiu$,  qwB  excUa  retuwot  non  iclety  wi  vettibuLo 
morhd  pimeretwry  ns  qms  impntdens  rem  divinam  /aeturus  introeca  et 
quan  atkumnahu  tuscepta  peragere  non  pomt.  [it.  507,  vi.  216.] 
This  wammg  was  particularly  for  the  priests,  as  Senrius  goes  on  to 
Bay:  ne  quAaqwxm  ponti/ex  per  tgnoranUam  pollueretur  ingreasue. 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442),  et  non  pUbeios  lectoe  teetata 
eupreeeuSf  that  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  funerals.  The  piaea  was,  doubtlesSf 
Bubstitttted  for  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Serrius  (ad  ^n.  t.  64),  the  cozpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seren  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, eJMbaiur,  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  already 
impugned  by  Kirchmann,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
tmiyersal  one.  Indeed  it  is  erident  that,  among  the  lower  orders, 
snch  ceremoniousness  could  not  hare  preyailed,  and  ^t  they 
buried  their  dead  with  more  dmplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preservatire  ungwnta, 

A  herald,  preeco,  used  to  inrite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  yUnt»  indietivum.  Fest. 
Ewe.  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg,  it  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  prcoeo 
ran  in  full:  022cm  Qt«M  leto  daihte  esi,  eeuequiae  (L,  Tiiio,  L.  JUio) 
ire  eui  eammodum  eat,  jam  tempne  est ;  6Uua  ex  asdibus  ejffiartwr,  Varr. 
L.L.  T.  p.  160;  comp.  Fest.  p.  217;  Terent  Phcrm,  r.  9, 37;  and 
Orid|  Amor,  iii,  6, 1 : 

Piittaeiis  £ois  bnltatrix  ales  ab  Indis 
Ooddit :  azieqiiias  ite  fireqnenter  aves. 

The  /ftnuB  pubUeum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
/'wnue  indietwwn,  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4 ;  but  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Festus:  SwiphMxrea  fwmta  9wi^  qyiSb/u» 
^idhfObmibwr  hkdH  eorbkoreaque  f  indietwa  euntf  qu/Sma  adhibentwr  non 
badi  modOf  eed  eiiam  demtUareSt  is  uncertain* 

There  are  no  fully  decisire  testimonies  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  hare  Taried  at 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Senrius  (ad 
JEn*  zi.  143),  says  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  fimeral  was  at 
oigbt,  and  he  derives  the  word  fumae  from  JvmoUia  or  faeee^  as  vet* 
pUUmes  from  veapera.  At  a  later  period*  howerer,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  th^  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  solemn 
Interment.    Festns  under  Vaapce,  p.  169,    But  hiis  renuurk  does  not 
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prove  so  much  as  the  epigram  on  the  fkt  GMluSy  who  had  faOn 
down  in  the  street  at  night*  and  could  not  be  raised  to  his  feet 
again  by  the  single  slave  that  accompanied  him.     Mart  Yiii.  75 : 

Qnatnor  imoripta  poitabant  Tfie  oadanreTf 

Aodpit  infsltz  qoalia  mOle  n^goi. 
Ho8  comeB  iBV&lidas  inbinifia  voce  precatuv 

Ut  quocimqae  veUnt,  oorpuB  ioaoe  fenaot. 
Permatator  onii8»  stipataqne  tollitur  alte 

Giandis  in  ongusta  aarcina  sandi^ila. 

See  Dionys.  iy.  20. 

But  in  tlie  case  of  a  solemn  |>on^»a»  and  of  course  an  mdictimimt 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day:  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose^ 
thou^  therein  Ihey  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies;  (Cic 
cU  Legg.  ii.  26, 66,  prores  that  the  Boman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  fdneral  of 
Sylla  prore  nothing,)  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
.was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace*  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city*  says, 

Tristis  robiutis  Inctaatur  ftmera  planstris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inserlplioii 
dted  by  Eirdmcuum,  p.  83 :  Mortmu  eit  iii.  K,  JuUob,  hora  x.  dahti 
tst  hora  iiL  JreqwHtia  mcueima. 

The  Jkmera  indUsHva  were  not  all  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
ficence. The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  Junus  oefworium,  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.  Tadt.  Aim,  ir«  16,  of  Lndlius  Longus*  who  had  never 
been  a  censor*  and  (xiiL  2),  Claudio  ismioriumjvmu  (deerotmn  esL) 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertin.  15.  The  author  does  not  remembor  Anj  aooooai 
of  wherein  consisted  tins  distinction.  The  wends  of  Polyb.  tL  63, 
only  refer  to  imagi7ie$.  Age  too  made  a  differance.  In  ihe  ease 
of  children*  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  trtrfttc,  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  fdnersls  were  called  iMotrba  /uiMra* 
i.  e.  knmatntra.  Tib.  2,  6,  29;  Hor.  Sai,  iL  8*  69.  Nero  in  TMt 
Ann:  xiiL  17*  respecting  the  burial  of  Gennanieus.  They  wera 
buried  ad  faces  et  cereoSf  and  therefore,  probably*  in  the  eveoinf^ 
Senec  de  TranquU,  11.  Epist,  122.  No  dedsire  proof  has  been 
disooYered  by  the  author  of  torches*  which  belonged  to  the  andent 
practice  of  nlght-intennent*  having  been  kept  up  in  the  ease  of 
adult  ftmerals.  Passages  like  Propert.  ir.  11, 46 :  FmuMis  mtigmu 
inter  uhramque  /acemf  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  fiuieral 
pile  was  kindled.     He  had  said  before  (t.  10) : 

Bic  moMtsd  oeoineiro  tabs,  cnm  sabdita  noctfoni 
Detraherot  le«to  fiainindoa  caput. 
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And  that  «re  to  be  undentood  all  similar  pasBagee,  where  the  /<X0 
mMpUdUB  is  opposed  to  the  feraUs,  We  may  here  remark,  that  Tery 
young  children  were  never  bnmty  but  always  inhumed.  Jnren.  zr. 
139  ff. : 

KatonB  imperio  giemimiu^  omn  ftmiu  adnlte 
VirgmiB  oconzrit,  toI  terra  dauditur  isfiuu 
£t  minor  igne  rogi. 

PHn.  Tii.  ld»  16.  At  a  gnmd  interment  the  procession  was  aKianged 
by  a  detignaiorf  who  was  supported  by  a  Uctar  and  an  ocoanni^  or 
seYeral  licton,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  die.  de  Leg^ 
iL  24;  £Un\  Epit*.\.  7»  61: 

dnm  fient  prima  calotqiie 
]>«Bignatorem  decorat  lietorlbiu  atria. 

Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad*  i  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  fibMneiy  the  number  of  whom  was  Ihnited  by 
the  twelve  tables,  to  ten ;  or  also  more  powerful  muri<s  eormM  and 
tttbm.  Hot.  ShU.  i.  6,  48,  and  Heindorfs  remark.  Something 
perhaps,  of  the  construetion  of  these  tubas  may  be  gained  frt>m  Ovid* 
Amor,  n.  6,6: 

Horrida  pro  moMtIa  lanietor  plnma  eapiUii, 
Pro  looga  reMnant  caimina  vestra  tnbns 

unless  it  be  only  a  general  epithet 

Then  followed  the  ^rmfiGm^  female  mourners,  also  frmiiflhed  by 

the  KMmarfiM.   Her.  u4r«.  431: 

Uty  qid  conducti  moBront  in  ftmaroy  dicunt 

Bt  Ikdimt  prope  plan  dolentibiia  ex  animo,  aio 

Deriaor  Tero  pins  laudatore  moretor. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  gtMe  wniiwim  in  thi» 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  See  Paul.  p. 
228.  [Varro,  L,  L.  vii.  70.}  They  sang  the  noBmOj  properly  a 
widlin^  panegyric  on  the  deceased.    Plant.  True,  ii.  6, 14  ^ 

Sine  Tirtate  argntom  dvem  mihl  habeam  pro  prttfioa 
Que  aHos  ooUandat,  eapee  se  Teio  non  potest. 

Just  SO  Non.  ii.  p.  145 :  NcBnia  inepkim  €t  meaiulifiim  eofmrni^  qmd 
adducta  pretio  muUer,  quas  prcsfiea  diceretur,  mariuis  eMberet,  These 
namkB  were  also  named  manuaUof  and  were  accounted  nugm.  Plant. 
Aiin.  iy.  1, 63 ;  Hcb  nimt  non  nugcBf  non  enim  mortitalia*  The  fur- 
ther signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does  not  belong  here. 

Stfll  stranger  was  the  custom  for  mim»  to  join  in  the  precession, 
perhaps  next  to  the  pra^ieas^  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  reflec- 
tionsy  and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedians  to  the  present  ca^e^ 
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but  aotoaUy  formed*  sometimesy  and  odd  contrast  to  the  rett  of  the 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andrewBt 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  oreAtimmiw 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illustratiTe  of 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  yiii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Veap.  19 :  In  /knen 
Faw>  <»rekimimu$  permmam  ijug  fartfM  tm&ontjiM,  «tf  ttA  mot,  y^Kfti 
61  disUA  vtvi  vnXarroQoiM  palam  proeuratcribuBf  quamU/unm  et  pompa 
eonstarttf  u$  andUt  H.  8,  oenUeSf  eaoelamawt:  centum  iSbi  MrtartMS 
darent,  <xe  eevelin  Tiberim  prqficermi.  The  arti^ieei  Boemci  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  Julius  Osesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
ererything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  ezdtemeuL 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
TSb.  57),  has  nothii^  to  do  with  it;  for  the  $eurra  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  pompoy  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
maginei  majorum.  After  man^  eitraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstftdt's  Diuertt,  de  Imagg,  Rem,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  siae  and 
figiu«  the  persons  to  be  represented,  placed  these  waxen  maska 
before  their  &ceis,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  UdMmy  dad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod.  Tiii.  2,  E$to  becOa,  Jium$  aique  imagmee 
duoamt  trwmphodee  twtm,  Polybius,  too»  speaks  of  it  in  terou  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken,  yi.  53.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  anceetoni 
swept  along,  represented  by  living  indiyidnals  in  proper  costume^ 
in  front  of  the  corpse;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branches  also  sent  their  imagmm  to  the 
cavalcade;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  Pliny,  xxzt.  % 
calls  genUUHa  Junera,  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  Whether  the  tmo- 
^9Mf,  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  driven  in  caniages,  m^y  be 
doubted.     Propert.  says,  ii.  13, 19 : 

Keo  vie*  tano  loDg»  ipatietiir  imagloe  pompft: 

which  word  epaUari^  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  persoa 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  wariike  renown,  gained  victaries, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tabulcB  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal.  (viii.  59)  relates  of  Ooriolanus,  w^  t^9  xkimfg  ovrov 
^p9a6<u  iccXcvfrovrcff  XoKfivpd  rt  jeal  CKvXa,  mrl  <rrf^aM)w,  ml  funj^uv 
Jy  c2X«  fn$Xr«»y.  Tadt.  Ann,  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  tU  tUuU  vietarmn  ab 
00  genHum  voedbula  am^/errentur  cmtuere.     These  were  most  likel  j 
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cairied  in  adranoe  of  the  inutgineBf  and  the  latter  did  net  come  after^ 
but  preceded  the  corpse»  ae  indeed  was  meet  nataral*  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
ifly  moreoTer,  ezpreesly  stated  in  Tacit  iii.  76,  ViginH  elariitimarwn 
y€umUarwn  imaginsB  antekUcB  tunt,  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men* 
tions  pans  of  incense.  Innnediately  after  these  came  the  /tmuB 
itself  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  UeUea  or  leetus  /k/Mebrii^  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  iTory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet  Over  it  purple  or  gold^embroidered  coTcrlets  were  expanded, 
AUaUccB  ve8te$f  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio  Cass.  l?i.  34,  of 
Angostos. 

According  to  Seryins  (ad  Virg.  uEn.  Ti.  222),  the  lectuB  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slares  who  had  been  made 
fiee  by  the  wilL  Pers.  iii.  106,  At  Ulum  hettend  capke  induto  mbiere 
Qutrttet;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
0veia  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  indiyidual  cases  (see  Eirchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  uniyersal  custom. 
YeUeius,  it  is  true^  rehites  it  of  MeteUut  (Macedonicus),  L  11,  7, 
MarHU  tju»  ledum  pro  ro$tn»  muhdarwKt  qwOuorfiUit  etc. ;  and  the 
same  account  is  giyen  by  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  some^ing  particular.  Plut.  (QtMsa^.  Rem, 
14)  says,  ro^  yovffiff  iiatoiiiCowrw  ol  /Up  viol  trvyMKaXvfiftoKUft  td  d4 
$vyar4p€t  yvfunus  raU  Kc^aXaif,  but  ixKOfdC^ofy  like  ^erre,  is  used  of 
the  interment  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  Ubitinarwif  vetperonsi  or  vefpiUonei.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
JhmwM  pUbekim  or  iaaUum,  the  pomp  we  have  been  describing  was 
'  entirely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  stOl,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vetpiUonei,  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coflin,  tandapUa,  Fulgent,  de  Serm,  Ant,  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (z.  fi)  areimatM  »p<mda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  Sat.  L  8,  9,  cadavera  viU  portanda 
heabat  in  area,  [Poor  persons  ofieif  belonged  to  burial-clubs 
(collegia  tenuiorwn),  which  on  the  death  of  any  sodaliB  advanced  a 
e^rtain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  fiineral,  /uneratiekun, 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  JEeeulapii  et  JEfygioe^ 
Orell.  2417,  the  CoU.  Joms  Cem&ni:  and  the  CoU,  eult,  Dianas  et 
Anthois  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.    Mommsen,  de  CoUeg.  et  Sodal,  Rom.^ 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  leetua,  so»  after  i^ 
foUowed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
rii.  those  who  had  just  been  manumieei  by  the  will,  with  their 
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bate  on,  to  mark  their  aoqvlred  fieedom,  piUeOi^  imleHy  as 
sa|ipoM^  the  latter  preoeded  the  Uetm.  See  Kirehm.  iL  7.  Bendea 
theae,  fiioiida  also  and  penona  finmi  thecrowd  attadied  themieiyea 
to  the  proeeHioiL  Terent.  Jndr.  L  1,  88.  But  maiij  only  ae- 
coiapaiiied  the  prooeBaionaafieyraa  the  city^gate^  when  thoT^leftit. 
The  abade  of  Cynthia  chaigea  Propertina  with  this,  ir.  7,  29: 

81  pignit  portM  ultra  proeedere;  at  Olnd 
JmnaniL  lactam  lenthis  ffB  wtfonu 


Not  oolj  the  fiunily  were  dressed  in  moaming^  but  also  the 

whole  oonroy,  and  eren  the  Ueian,     Death  itself  being  supposed 

to  be  mnffled  in  black,  it^XofonwXos  (Enrip.  AlcesL  860),  black  was 

the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  tunes.    Iliad,  xzir.  94. 

So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.   Eurip.  Phioen,  295,  flomrXor  ^opcW 

XtwtmPf  and  339.     [Becker^s  Charieloy  English  translation,  p.  295], 

and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Romans.  Hence,  Tacit.  Ann, 

ill.  2,  atrcOa  pUibe8y  and  Jut.  iii.  213,  puUcOi  proeere$,  z.  245.     It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Varro, 

de  VU.  p.  R.  [Dionys.  Tiii.  62.]    Tibull.  i.  3,  6,  maoH  mtcs,  and  iiL 

2,16: 

Oan  indneta  nign  Candida  Teste  legaat. 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut  QiMBsf.  jRom. 
26;  Stat.  Sttv.  iiL  3,3: 

Hoc  Tittata  oomam,  niveoqne  iningniB  amiota, 
MitibiiB  exBeqviiB  adee  (Pietaa). 

The  reason  may  hare  been,  as  Kirehmann  remariu^  that  white 
robes  were^  in  cmmnon  life,  replaoed  more  and  more' by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinenoe  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  sombre  habilunents.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mooming 
were^  tearing  the  gannents,  especiaUy  among  the  women;  it  ia  ake 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Ccbs.  33 ;  Ner.  42,  waU  di$cma ;  comp. 
Stat.  Theb,  iii.  125,  iz.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  omaments. 
LiT.  zzziT.  7,  quid  cdiud  in  luctUt  quam  purputam  aiqtte  aurum 
depcmuUf  quid  cum  ehuDorwO,  sumunt  (muUeraif  Dionys.  y.  48^ 
TiiL  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet  Oct 
23,  barha  eapiUoque  twmmiuo;  CsDS.  67;  Liv.  xxrii.  34,  (but  par- 
ticularly in  lue^ua  pubUom^  |uid  abstained  from  dinner-^partieSy  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Ann,  ill.  8 :  Ti&srtMs  atqui  Augytta 
puJbliGQ  oMmuere.    Cic.  ad  Au,  zii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  frxmt  of  the  roatia, 
where  the  lec^ui  was  set  down.   Dion.  HaL  It.  4a  [xL  89.]    Henos 
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also  in  Hor.  8ai.  i.  69  48,  tcoiMiimintgtM  Jhro  fria  J^mera.  Hero  the 
bearan  of  the  tmo^tfuy  took  their  seats  eeOfU  emvUbms,  Polyb.  ti, 
58y  9.  IJsiiallyy  one  of  the  relations  mounted  the  tribnne^  and  pro« 
nonnoed  the  laudaiioJuiMbrUf  \6yos  hnraffHoSf  oyer  the  dead.  The 
ibst  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplicola,  who  pronomiced 
the  laudatio  on  Brotos.  Pint.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Roman 
one,  was  howerer  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  HaL  t.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  orer  all  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  were 
present)  and  reoonnted  their  indiyidnal  merits.  See  Polyb.  aboTe. 
^e  anther  dweOs  on  the  political  importance  of  these  public  reoog* 
nitions  of  the  merits,  not  of  one  indiyidnal  only,  but  of  a  whole 
fiunily.  Still  it  is  easy  to  oonoeiTe,  that  these  laudationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  oyer  the 
dark  side  of  his  fHend's  character,  whilst  he  described  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Cic.  Brta.  16,  his  lamdaHombus 
kutaria  rerwm  nostrarum  facta  est  msndosiar;  and  Liy.  yiiL  40,  VUk^ 
torn  fMmoriam  J^MeMbus  lautUbus  reor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  also^  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  fint  after  the  Gkdlic  war.  Liy. 
Y.  60:  Mair<mis  graAos  aetm  honasque  additus,  ut  earum  sieut  vtro- 
rum,  post  mortem  solemrUs  la/udcOio  esssL  Plutarch,  CamUl.  8. 
Latterly  it  must  haye  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  yery  rarely.  Cic. 
de  Ora$,  iL  11.  The  knowledge  eyen  of  tiie  preyious  instances  had 
been  lost* 

After  this  solemnity,  the  leetus  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  beforo,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  hdterment. 

The  oustom  of  burying  is  said  to  haye  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Cic  de  Legg.  ii.  22),  and  there  wero  certain  families, 
whidi  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  the  patrician  gms 
ComeHa,  Sylla  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  yii.  64:  veritus  toUonem^ 
enOo  C.  Marii  eada/vsn.  But,  in  reality,  inhumation- always  took 
place,  eyen  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  graye,  the  funeral-yault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed  the 

cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  disUnguished  in  the  twelye  tables  (Cic.  23) : 
Hominsm  in  Urbs  ne  sepdiiOy  neve  urito.  The  two  kinds  of  burial 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  erematio  is  expressly  opposed  to 
the  sejmUtiraf  if  Cicero's  explanation  be  correct  Pliny,  on  the  con* 
trary,  in  the  passage  cited  aboye,  understands  the  matter  differently, 
and  perhaps  more  correctly,  which,  is  important,  ^  he  probably  had 
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Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  says ;  iSpuUui  vera  kUMgatmt 
gmqw  modo  eondUus,  hwncUuB  vera  humo  eont&shu.  The  meaniiig 
of  ^e  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial  might. take 
place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might;  for  this  latter 
oottld  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  Mepuleknam  out* 
side  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  the  deceased  waa 
firequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Oomp.  Yvtg,  .JSn,  It.  494: 
Tu  moreta  pyrom  tecto  mterioref  mb  aura$  Eri^,  6(K.  8err.  ad 
Vwg.  .S!n.  iL  162,  zi.  206.]  Isid.  Orig,  zy.  11 :  pnm  quu^^ue  m 
dome  sua  aepeUebatur,  po^ea  ffetiium  ett  leg&mtB  .*  a  statement  which 
must  not  be  taken  rery  generally;  as  they  were  most  frequently 
buried  Ml  <»gro,    Lir.  vi.  36. 

Still,  tlrare  were  indiridual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  tnumphator  died.  Plut.  Quoegt,  Rom,  79.  [Dio  Cass.  xlir. 
7.]  So  also  many  ftunilies  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  city, 
on  Hbe  strragth  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  Gic.  abore. 
The  Tcstal  rifgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  hare  often  been  transgressedt 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  iepuUurci,  therefore,  always  took  place,  eren  when  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
eremoHo  also.  See  Drakenb.  Lir.  riii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  koUv  and  6aimt».  Dion.  HaL  t. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola;  Fest.  Esoe.  26;  [Serr.  ad  Vtrg*  ..<£n.  zL 
201,  ill.  22] ;  Stallb.  ad  Terent.  Andr,  I  1,  101 ;  Bottig.  Fafleii^em, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  uniyersal  burial-places  for  all  classes. 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situation,  as  on  high*ways,  and  here  a  flunily- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  riz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  EaquUi- 
nttf,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Hor.  Sat,  i.  8, 10: 

Hoc  misers  plebi  stabat  oommnne  sepnlGmm, 
Pantolabo  icnm  Nomentanoqne  nepotL 
MiUe  pedes  in  fronte,  treoentos  dppiis  in  agnun 
Hie  dsbat:  heredes  monumentom  ne  seqneretnr. 

See  the  Terses  followhig,  and  Heindorf 's  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili- 
nus  fsmilies  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  PAO.  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  PuHeukB,  (PuUcolh  PtOUueuU). 
The  chief  passage  is  in  Varo,  L,L.  v.  6;  Test  Exe.  p.  118,  What 
Festus  really  wrote,  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  frugmenty  only  be  guessed  at     Th«:e  the  corpses  were  either 
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burnt*  withoat  any  further  intenneiit»  or  inhumedy  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  uniyersal  burial-place  for  slares* 
but  only  for  the  ffiUa  mancipia.  [In  the  tnunieipia  there  were 
Bimilar  spots  inopwn/tmertbu$  dettinaios]. 

As  burning  the  corpse  came  rery  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
etiher  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  bnilt  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin,  are  arcOf 
[Orell.  4396;  toUunh  Suet.  Ner.  60;  Plin.  xzxr.  12,  46];  and  in 
Fulgent,  loeuhu;  the  particular  one,  eapuhu.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  feretrum,  has  been  sufficiently  prored  by  Ouden* 
dorp  ad  AppuL  Mei.  yiii.  p.  544,  copulas  carieetvetu8t€Us$emUect09i 
and  z.  p.  690,  coopenmlo  eapuU  rmnoto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  Mroo. 
phagiy  as  they  are  called, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  Uie  {opts  sareophagm  (Plin.  ii.  96,  zzxyi.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [OreU.  194,  4478 :  earpua  integrum 
wwUtvm  9aireophago,  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
{pep^rwo)l 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  eren  as  early  as  in  Appuleius, 
See  Macrobius,  Sat,  yii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
deooration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Serr.  ad  Yirg.  ^n. 
iz.  188,  makes  between  pyra  and  rogui^'-^pyra  eat  lignorwm  congerieSf 
rogus  cum  jam  ardere  ccepcrit,  is  decidedly  flEdsjS,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  tweUe  tables.  Oic.  dc  Legg.  ii.  23 :  rogumaseiane 
pdUo,  It  is  pure  chance  that  Virgil  first  has  coMtUuerc  pyras,  and 
then  cireum  aeccmos  dccurrcre  rogoa :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
Ifuttumy  and  the  place  of  burning  tutrina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  yiii.  69,  t^wfrcof  cV  rf  alvf  x^P'VO  Around  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.    Virg.  jEn,  yi.  216 : 

Ingentem  itmxere  pynuD,  cni  frondibus  atris 
Inteznnt  latent  et  ferales  ante  cupreaaos 
ConBtitnimt,  deoorantqae  raper  ftilgentiboB  armia. 

and  thereon  Senrius.    The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odore$s  i.  e. 
tit$f  unguentOt  UquanSf  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  lodkB  of 
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fanr  timnr  upon  it    BtaL  Silo,  ii.  1, 102;  and  more  in  detail^  ▼. 

l,210,ff. 

QnU  canniiM  digno 

Exieqnias  et  dona  main  feralia  pomps 

Perlegat?  omne  illic  stipatiim  examine  longo 

Yer  Arabum  CQicnmqae  flnit  floresqne  Sabaoiy 

Indommqne  amm  teges,  pnDceptaqne  templts 

Tnra,  FalastiDi  simnl  Hebnuqne  liqaorei^ 

CorycisqaA  coma,  Cinyreaqna  gannina. 

[Also  comestiblesy  Catull.  lix.  VidisHB  ^mo  rapen  de  rogo  oamam. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun,  ill.  2,  28].  This  was  don^  howerer,  not  qbIj 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  othen,  who  liad  joined  in  the  prooeMion* 
See  Kirchm.  iii.  5.  PreTioosly  to  this,  the  dead  penon  rec^ved 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  accounted 
a  proof  of  it.    Prop.  iL  13,  29 : 

Otcolaqne  in  g^lidk  ponas  snpnma  laballb 
Cnm  dabitnr  Syrio  mmien  plenm  onjx. 

And  (Md,  Amor.  iii.  9,  63. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  was  again  set  up,  led  by  the  prv^Sea 
(see  Seir.  abore) ;  Terent.  Andr.  L  1,  102,  In  ignam  impemia  en; 
j/UhiTf  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Greek  custom  only  Is 
alluded  to.  While  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  face^  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted,  not  merely  of  laige  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Dnm  leris  anora  Btmitnr  LUntina  papgrro, 
Dnm  mTTrbam  et  caaiam  flebilii  uxor  emit; 

unlen,  perhaps,  a  tomentum  is  to  be  understood.  Pitch,  however,  is 
expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  Kirefamann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  bummg,  see  Creuz.  AJbr.  p.  263,  f  f.,  ^rtiere  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explamed,  and  wiU  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  wero 
quenched.   Virg.  .^Sn.  vi.  226, 

Poatqoam  ooDapei  dnersB  «t  flamma-qnierit 
Beliqniae  rino  et  btbnlam  laTere  ikviUam, 

is  cited  to  shew  that  this  was  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  8Un»  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tihi  Setia  oa$u>$  rettmxU  cinerm.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  tmUegkim,  TlbuIL 
iii.  2, 19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  contain  a  more  fbicible 
proof:  Vwo  rogum  ne  retpergito.    It  had,  theraforo,  ooeorrad,  and 
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that  dnring  l^Vtufs  time.  Add  to  this  Prop.  ir.  7,M:J^aeto  imia 
piate  cado,  Perhape  TiboUug,  too»  means  nothing  else ;  and  it  was 
only  in  case  of  great  eztravaganoe  that  not  merely  the  eolleoted 
bonesy  bat  also  the  whole  rogui^  was  besprinkled  with  wme. 

The  other  snooeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  rery  passage  of  TibuHus  eited  abore. 

FrmbitK  ante  bims  manes  animamqne  pMoate, 

Parftusqne  pias  ante  liqnore  manoB^ 
Pan  qxuB  sola  mei  restabit  corporis,  oaaa 

IndnctaB  nigra  Candida  yeste  legant; 
Et  primnm  annoso  spargant  collecta  Ljsbo 

Bfox  edam  nWeo  fandere  lacte  parent. 
Poet  h»o  carbaseifl  hnmorem  toUere  Tolk 
Atqne  in  marmona  ponere  licca  domo. 
Dlno^  qnae  mittit  diree  PanchaSa  meroee 

Eolqne  Axabei,  pingois  et  Aasyria, 
Et  noetri  memoree  lacrjmB  fnndantnr  eodem; 
Sic  ego  componi  TersoB  in  oesa  yelim. 

The  poet  describes  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  after  haTing  been 
changed  into  ashes,  by  Neaera  and  her  mother  (v.  15,  f  f.).  He  also 
dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  given  by  him,  then,  is  this :  first, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  were  to  be  iuToked :  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mourning-robe . 
These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  milk,  and  then 
dried  on  a  linen  cloth.  AH  sorts  of  perfumes  were  then  mingled  with 
the  ashes.     Orid.  THst.  iii.  3,  69 : 

Atqne  ea  onm  foliie  et  amomi  pnlyere  miice, 

where  by  /bliiSf  perhaps  nardum  in  meant.    Huschke  <td  Tibull.  i. 

3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  unguenta,  Hqtwreg^  were 

poured  upon  them.    But  there  is  no  mistJiklng  Ovid,  Fatt.  iii.  561 : 

BCista  bibunt  mollee  lacrymis  nngnenta  &yill». 

[andPers.  tI.  34,  tumce  ona  inodora  dabU]. 

Bottles,  iUled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  beq[>rinkled  odoribm.  These  are  the  tear^-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  often  mentioned  formerly,  [OrelL  4832;  tereteB  onyehMjud 
grae&etque  alabagtri,]  (See  Bottig.  Vaaeng*  i.  p.  66).  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were,  oondere  and  eomponere. 
Tibull.  supra;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  mea  eamp(me$  omo.  Condere, 
howeTer,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  ifma,  and  companire 
of  oondgning  to  the  monument.    Orid,  Triii,  uL  3, 70 : 

Inqoe  cnbnrbano  oondita  pone.aolo. 

Hence  the   buried  were  called  eonditif  eompotUi,  w(t.     Cic.  de 
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L6gg,  iL  22.    [BomeMmeB  one  tun  or  coffin  oonttined  the  remaina 

of  two  penonst  to  indicate  their  affection,  aa  in  the  cape  of  hna* 

band  and  wife,  or  children.     Con»6L  ad  Lw,  162 : 

Quod  lioet  hoc  oerte  tomulo  ponemnr  in  ono. 
Hiaoebor  dnerique  dnis  «tqae  oodbiu  OMa. 

OrelL  2863, 4370,  4624].  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
fiuewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  weU-known  f omnileD :  ofoe 
offttma  ccmdidab;  terra  tSbi  lenia  nt;  mcXUter  eySbemt  omo,  and  so 
forth ;  and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling* 
with  consecrated  water  (lustrcaw\  and  the  lUdt  had  been  pro- 
nounced, they  separated.  Who  perfonned  these  two  rites  is  doabt* 
foL    See  Senrius  ad  Virg.  JEn,  ri.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  catting  off  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  bnming,  and  the  words  of  the  twehe 
tables,  Homini  mortuo  ne  ana  legito,  see  Kirohm.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  novemdiaUa  or /erim 
novemdialest  a  sacrifice  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  cut  Her.  ipodL 
17, 48;  Senr.  ad  Virg,  u£n.  T.  64;  Paul,  and  Fest.  t.  vmtim  rmpet' 
mtm,  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes ;  (puUeif  pa$iani,  m$nsm, 
August.  Confess,  ri.  2 ;  ovum.  Jut.  t.  84 ;  salt  and  so  forth.  Or. 
Fast,  ii  628 :  although  he  speaks  of  the  ParmUaUa;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  grare.  Jul.  Obs.  112.  cagna  Dem  poeita  a  cane  adeea  amU- 
quam  delibaretyr,  Plut.  Oraes,  36;  Die  Cass.  Ixrii.  9.  It  was  caDed 
ccmaferaUs,  Jut.  t.  84 : 

Ponitnr  eodg^  fenlk  oobda  psteDa. 

App.  Florid.  4 ;  Plin.  x.  10, 28,  ex  fumeirtm  fereuUe.  See  TertnlL 
de  Test.  an,4;de  Besurr,  I ;  August,  de  CHv.  Dei,  Tiii.  27 ;  laps,  ad 
Tac.  Ann,  ri.  6.  The  proper  Roman  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
tUicernkmh  as  is  usually  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter.  Ad.  It.  2, 48,  eoenaqw  infertm  dUs  manSnUf  yet  Varro's  autho- 
rity is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235  :  SiUeerwum  ett  proprnun 
eanvwium  Jkimebre  qyi/od  HfMba»  eaihSbetwr.  Varro  Meleagr.  Jkmtu 
exeequiaH  laute  ad  eepulerwn  antiquo  more  eiHeerwhun  eonfMmutg 
i.  e.  mpldtmww  quo  pranei  dieeedentee  dMmue  aUus  €dii  vaie.  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  eiUeemkim  was  the  old-fitfhioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  graTO,  (hence  Serrius  ad  Vhrg.  ABn.  t.  9^ 
deriTes  it  fh>m  siUcceniumy  «.  e.  a  meal  near  the  graTe-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  monument,  as  in  that  of  NsBToleia  Tyche  at  Pompeii 
It  differed  from  the  ccsnajunsrist  Pers.  t.  83,  whicJi  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  fEunilies  a  great  number  of 
guests  wero  inrited ;  sometimes  the  whole  people :  (C&o.  p.  Mur. 
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d6»)  or  they  reoeiyed  a  viaemUiOf  or  distribution  of  meat.  Lir.  yiiL 

22y  zzziz.  46 ;  Suet.  Cobb.  Soil  Ep.  73.    Later,  money  was  giyen 

instead,  though  the  name  viBceratio  remained.   OrelL  134,  3858. 

Games  and  shews  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  feast.  lAr,  zli« 

28;  Hor.  8cU.  u.  2,  86;  Dionys.  T.  17;  Dio  Cass,  xzxviii.  8»  zzziz. 

7,  zliii  22. 

Long  after  the  funeral  they  testified  pious  affection  for  the 

deceased  in  rarious  ways.    The  FerctUa  held  in  February  was  a 

general  fastlval  In  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  FarenUUiOf 

in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.    Varro^  L.  L,  ii.  18 : 

FercUia  ab  infenB  etJhrBndOf  quod/ertmt  turn  epuku  ad  Bepulcrumf 

quibuB  juB  ibi  pourmUxTB.    Paul.  p.  85;  Macrob.  8<U,  i.  0;  Orid, 

Amor^  u  13y  3: 

AnDna  foleoni  cwde  parentst  otJi. 

Comp.  Cic.  dB  LBgg.  iL  21 :  ho$lia  maxima^  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul.  p. 
126) ;  poTMitot^ PA»{.  J.  6;  Tet.deBtBwr.  c.  2;  Tealwra.  ofi.  4;  Or. 
Fatt*  vu  633;  Auson.  Patrmt,  prcBf,  Victims  were  likewise  sacri- 
ileedy  and  food  placed  on  the  graye;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {proJuBionBB\  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  810)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iy.  5,  72 :  cwrio  VBtuB  amphora  eoUo.  Cic.  de 
LBgg.  26.  These  are  the  Bolennia  dona  or  mtMMra.  Oy.  Foui.  ii.' 
545;  CatulLc: 

Tnulita  sunt  tristes  mnnera  ad  inferiu. 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  hence  parBntarB  is  used  generally  for  ififerioB  mitUrB. 
OrelL  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemoratiye  banquets, 
in  most  eztravagant  style.  Cic.  p.  Flaee.  38 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  86. 
243 ;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707 :  roBOB  ad 
monwnentum  de/BrrB.  3927,  4084,  4420.  EoBOf  and  eaeas,  i.  b.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  Plin.  zriii.  12, 30,  parentando  uHgue  aBBumUur  (faba). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  bbcos 
and  roBos  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
8927,  4084,  4107 ;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Egnatia.] 

The  tirwcB  [or  aWcB,  Orell.  4607,  4638;  oUof  OBBuarim^  4644;  oUa- 
rioj  4644 ;  Bchola  oUarum,  4642 ;  hydria^  4646 ;  vaBcellum,  4666,]  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  tBBtcB.  Propert.  says  (iL  13,  32):  accipkU  manBB 
parvtda  iBBta  meoB:  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal;  so  of 
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porpfayry,  Dio  Oais.  Ixsvi.  15;  rarely  of  gold  and  8ilrer»  Entrop* 
Tiii  ft ;  Amm.  BCarc.  ziz.  2.]  GUun  ones  have  be«n  aho  found  at 
Pompeii)  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  iJie  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements^  is  knowB  from 
numerous  monmnents  still  extant.  See  Goro  tod  Agyagl  IFVmmL 
d.  Pompeii:  the  plan  and  yiew  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  N»Toleia  Tyehe,  and  otiier  monu- 
ments^. 

One  of  ihe  most  instruotiTO  passages,  respecting  the  enwons, 

and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurditieat 

is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71, 16 :  Ut  tint  m  fronts  pedM  «0iilMni,  in 

agmm  pedet  dueenH,     Omne  genue  etiam  pcmorum  vofo  tint  wrta 

cifMTti  meo$  et  mnearum  largiter.    Vcdde  enim/altiun  utj  vkoo  qmdem 

domoa  euUaa  esie,  non  eurari  eoOj  vJbi  dxatinu  habitamdmn  eat,  el  ideo 

ante  omiita  cui^iei  volo:  Hoe  motwmmUwn  hmredeim  wm  eequcUwr, 

Cetenun  erit  vUhi  euros,  ut.  teetammto  eavaota,  ne  mortoHa  infunotn 

aeeipiam;  pnsponcun  enim  unum  ex  Uberdi  eqndcro  meo  euatoduB 

eauea.    [OrelL  4781.]     Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalclda 

orders  from  the  lapidariue^  are  also,  mHist  pieme  velie  eamtmf  and 

such  allegorical  reliefr  haye  actually  been  found  on  e^spL    See 

Goro,  t.  6.    The  tombs  were  genendly  protected  by  a  ring-walU 

[moctfrid]  as  that  of  NsBYoleia  Tyche.    [OreU.  4373,  4498,  4609.] 

In  the  interior,  i  e.  the  proper  dnerariwn  or  oeauanmn,  stood  the 

urns  in  niches,  [tpcuU,  loeuUmentOf  lectin  solia,    Orelli,  4428.     But 

these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  coipse.] 

whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  eohmkba- 

Wum.    [Orell.  4544, 4358,  4513.]    Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 

lueemoe  eepulehrdleaf  and  the  abore-mentioned  lacrymatories.     On 

Uie  eippua  was  always  the  inscription,  tittdus.    Qyid,  iii.   3,  77. 

[Orell.  4409,  4424.     An  inmiense  number  of  Roman  sepulchral 

monuments  hare  been  preserved.     On  many  of  them  there  are 

interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-relie6,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 

and  family  of  the  deceased.    So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  IC 

Verg.  EurjB.;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 

The  most  interesting  inscriptions  hare  been  collected  by  Orelli, 

cap.  XX.  4361-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral-monument  is  numwnentumf 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  cenota- 
phivm,  Oic.  pro  Sexto,  67 :  L.  OpvnUtbe^-en^  monmnefOmn  eele- 
berrinwm  in  /oro,  eepulcrum  deeertiseimum  in  lUore  Dyrrhachino 


^  These  are  giren  in  Gell's  Pompeiaaa. 
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rdieimm  ett.  [By  the  word  mowmMntum  he  does  not  mean  omoto- 
jpAtum,  but  the  haaiUoa  opmiOf  or  the  Temple  of  Conoord«  Hahn. 
ad  Oiceron.  ib.  810.]  Thus  the  beautifdl  monmnent  of  CalTentios 
at  Pompeii  is  a  eenotaphium,  without  astuarium,  [Lamprid.  Sev. 
Alex.  63:  Cenotaphium  in  OMiay  Romm  sepulcrum.  But  cenotor 
phium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monument  erected  by  a  person 
during  his  life.  OreU.  4519)  4526,  domum  cBtemam  tibi  vivua 
eurmfit.  Ulp.  Dig,  zi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occaBions,  the  names 
Btpulehrum^  Inutum,  and  erea  tumulus,  are  frequently  used  as 
gynonymes. 

These  obsenrations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  very  yoluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  woil:  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  dril  point  of  view;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Kirchmann's  work;  €k)1hofired.  on  Cod, 
Theod.  iz.  17;  and  Dirksen,  Hiit.  Script.  Aug.  169.] 
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Abaci,  111,  n.  4 ;  190, 206 
AbolU,  422 
Aoetra,  008 
Aceubiilum,  479 
AdpcDser,  460 
'AxpodfiaTa,  470 
Acu  diuma,  194,  n.  1 ;  18A 
Actor  in  the  family,  204 
Advenitores,  214 
Ager  FalemuB,  fff,  n.  1 
Ahenam,  298 
Alabastrum,  90ft 
AUb  (in  the  House),  269 
Alea,499 
Alec,  462 
Alveus,  888 

Alveua,  a  dice-table,  600 
Ambulatio,  406 
Arnica,  169 
Amicnlani,  487 
Amphore,  479,  488 
Ampulla,  306 
Anagnoats,  206 
Annulus  pronnbus,  170 
Ants,  240 

Anteambulones,  218  ^ 

Antepagmenta,  240 
Antiquaiii,  824 
A  pedibus  pueri,  216 
Apodyterium,  888 
Apophoreta,  468 
Apotheca,489 
Apotheca  triclinii,  266 
Aquarii,d62 
Aquiminariom,  806 
Arabia,  144,  n.  6 

Area,  106,  n.  8 ;  297 

Area  (coffins),  617 

AicaKii,298 

Archetypa,  17f  »•  6 

Aigentum  purum  et  cdatum,  801 


Armarium,  106^  w.  8 ;  297i  ^^ 

Aim -bands,  441 

ArmillaB,  441 

Aricia,  60 

Azra,  170 

Asellus,  468 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 

619 
Asseres,  849 
Athena,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  197 
Atramentum  librarium,  326 
Atriensis,  206 
Atriolum,  263 
Atrium,  242 
Aurata,460 
Aureus,  74,  n.  9 
Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 

riage,  168 
Authep6a,298 


;,  86 ;  its  springs,  86,  n.  4 ;  luxury 
indulged  in  there,  88 
BaXovov,  282 
Ballon,  899 

Ball-play,  998 ;  different  kinds  of,  999 
Balneum  distinct  from  Themis,  989 
Baptisteiium,  376, 386 
Bastema,  349 
Bathhig  utensils,  803 
Baths,  366 

—  of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 
at  Bais,  92,  n.  12 

—  at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  360 

—  at  Subis,  plan  of,  870 
■        for  women,  896 

-^— -  public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

—  libxariea  in  the  baths,  390 
— ^  time  of  bathing,  396 

— -—  lodgings  over  the  baths,  92, 
n.  12 
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Bathf  of  Nero,  paiiitlDg  of  ft  tecdoo 

0^384 
Bcftids,4» 

Bellaiift,4A7 
Bdliiftbomo,f4 

Beat  tibi,  13S, «.  11 

Betrothing  in  nuniage,  170 

Kbcro  in  Incem,  2, ».  S 

Bibcre  nomen,  131,  fi.  !• 

BibUothecs,  32S 

Bibliopolje,  969, 334 

Bifims,281 

Birthdfty,  edebntioD  of,  78^  ».  U 

Boar,  oflBs  Cftpnt,  463 

BookB,3S4 

Bookidlen,  334 

BotailKii,466 

Bociili,464 

BoTiUc,30 

Braces,  4tt 

Branding  of  ilftrea,  229 

BraMica,4«6 

Bread,  4«7 

Bulla  aurea,  183 

Bnining  the  eorpee,  616 

Buiial-placea,  616 

BoBtum,  617 

Bjisiii,444 

Cacabtia,  998 

Cadua,  479,  488 

Gclatnia,801 

C«libet,176 

Calamiatram,  440 

CalamuB,  832 

Calceaie,876 

Calceus,424 

Calculator,  191 

Calculi,  190 

Calda,493 

Caldaiium  in  the  hatha,  386;  aveHel 

uaed  in  preparing  the  calda,  494 
Calice8,482 
Caliga,427 
earners,  276 
Camillus  et  CamilU,  166 
Camoens,  grore  of  the,  41 
Campania,  the  aprings  of,  90,  n.  8        | 


•^^^-^  of  what  matciiab  they 
vcro  made,  319 

fiom  .Agina  and  l^aicn- 


torn,  313 
— »—  in  the  tem  of  tieei,  &c., 

314 
Candeiae,308 
Cania,  at  dice,  MO 
Cantharna,  481 
Cairia,481 
Capitinm,  417 
Capo,  409 
Capaa,332 
Capearii,  their  diffierent  employincnta, 

214,333;  in  the  hatha,  93,  ik  14 ; 

373 
Capana,340 
Capnlna,  617 
Carbaana,444 
Carina^  71,  f^  3 
Caipentnm,  346 
Carptor,460 
Cairiagca,  341 
CaiTuca,  348 
Cartibolnm,  280 
Car7ot»,466 
Caatra  lecticarionun,  844 
Caatrare  Tinum,  401 
Gatell«,440 

Catcnata  tabema,  46^  M.  9 
Cathedra,  299 
Catinl,479 
Caupo,369 
Cattpona,366 
Canaia,493 
Caye  canem,  949 
CaTum  cdium,  949,  967 
Cedrua,398 
CeHinga,  976 
Celibacj,  176 
Cells  pcnaria,  966 
Cells  ienronim,  fl9,i».4;  06,  a.  18; 

964 
Cdls  Tinaris,  60,11.4;  487 
Cellft  fiigidada,  imhe  baiha,  386 
CeUarioa,906 
Cenotaphium,  606,  699 
Ceiwiaii^  486 
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Ceroma,  378 
Chapel,  968 
Chapletiy  496 
Charistia,  226 
Charts  qpistolayciy  839 

Chests,  297 

Children,  178 

Chiraigi,206 

ChryieDdeta,  302 

Cicer,  466 

Cineiariuiiiy  522 

Ciniflones,  217,  440 

Cippi,  622 

Circiili,406 

Cisium,  346 

CisteUaB,298 

CitreaB,295 

Citras,  294 

Clathri,  277 

dayis,  292 

CUtIs  Iiacoiuca,  283 

ClaTos  latus,  or  angnstus,  417 

Cleaning,  implements  for,  307 

Clepsydrs,  318 

CUents,  227 

Clipeus,  387 

Clocks,  315 

Coccnm,  446 

Cochleae,  461 

Cochlear,  477 

Cocula,298 

CodiGiUi,338 

Co£mtio,  167 

Ccena,455 

—  nuptialis,  165 

— ^—  jKmtificalis,  458 

■  recta,  457 

Trimalchionis,  110,  ».  1 

feralis,  520 

Ccenaculum,  5,  n.  8 ;  267 
Cceoare  de  die,  456 
Coenare  in  lucem,  2,  ».  2 ;  456 
Colum,  299,  489 
Columbarium,  522 
Comissatio,  124,  n.  1 
Compagns,  427 
Compedes,  221 
Complnvium,  257 
Condamatio,  506 


Concubinatus,  169 

Condete  oculoa,  506 

Confarreatio,  157 

Congiu8,479 

Conopium,  306 

Con8crya,220 

Constractio  (of  books),  329 

Contubemium  of  the  slaves,  220 

Conyenire  in  manum,  156, 167, 168 

Conviyia  tempestiva,  456 

Cooking  utensils,  298 

Copta,  Copta  placenta,  468 

Coquina,264 

Corinthian  brsss,  18,  n.  9 

Comua,  511 

Comua  of  the  books,  328 

Coronas,  496 

Corona  conTivialis,  497 

Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  n.  5 

Cortina,  298 

Cosmetc,  male  slaves,  217 

Covinus,  347 

Crater,  483 

Craticula,  299 

Crematio,  516 

Crepidae,  427 

Crepundia,  183 

Cribrum,  299 

Crucifixion  of  slaves,  223 

Crusta,302 

CrustaB,  302 

Crystallina,  302 

Cuba,  184 

Cubicularii,  212 

Cubicula,  260 

Cubital,  424 

Cucullus,  423 

Cucuma,  298 

Culcita,  286 

Culina,264 

Cumerus,  160 

Cunina,  183 

Cupa,487 

Cupboards,  297 

Curaores,213 

Curtains,  252, 276, 806 

Cjathus,  479 

Cybium,  459 

Cymbium,  483 
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Cfpress  before  the  domni  faneita. 

Eruca,  466 

608 ;  roand  the  funeral  pile,  617 

Eisedum,  346 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90,  fi.  8 

Dactyliothecc,  430 

Ezedre,  262 

Datatim  ludere,  400 

Expuklm  ludere,  400 

Daj,  dlTisions  of  the,  314 

\ 

•« 

Dead,  interment  of,  606 

Faces  nuptiales,  160, 163 

Decurie  of  lUvee,  203 

Familia,  its  meaning,  161, 164, 198; 

Decurio,  206 

rustiea  and  uibana,  202 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  100 

FamuU,  199 

Defhitum,  486 

Faireum  (libum),  at  the  eoofairea- 

Delicie  of  the  ladies,  26,  n.  16 

Uo,163 

Delphics  (marble  tablea).  111,  n.  4 

Fartor,  triTtvr^t,  469 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Fasds,  286,  424, 432                                      1 

Designator  funeris,  611 

Fatua,460 

Dieta,  262 

Fatui,  moriones,  210 

Diapasmata,  878 

Fauces,  in  the  house,  266 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calices),  904 

Feet,  coyerings  of,  424, 438 

Diffareatio,  176 

Fenestras,  276 

Diffundere  vinum,  487 

FeralU,  621 

Discidium,  176 

Fercula  of  the  coena,  466                                ; 

Dispensator,  204 

Feric  noyemdiales,  620 

DiTerMrinm,  or  deTcrsorium,  368 

Fenmia,  temple  of,  66 

Diyortium,  176 

Fibula,  433 

Dolabra  1,  n.  1 

Fire  and  water,  ceremooy  of,  at  the            < 

Dolia,  486 

marriage,  162 

Dominiam,  178 

Fires  in  Rome,  l*  *»•  1 

Domo  interdicere,  101,  n.  3 

Fish,  469 

DomuB,  as  opposed  to  insula,  231 

Flabella,  438 

Doois,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Flamingo,  468 

Dormitoria,  260 

Flammeum  of  the  bride,  165 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

Floon,270 

Focalia,  424 
FoUis,  899 

Drinks,  486 

Duldarius,  468 

Fores,  240 

Fonnisp,  66 

£ar-rings,  441 

Foruli,823 

Echinus,  461,  484 

Forum  Appii,  62 

Education,  188 

Frigidarium  in  the  batfat,  SS6 

£du8a,183 

FritiUus,  498 

Eleothesia,  879 

Frontes  of  the  books,  329 

Emandpatio,  181 

Fulcra,  290 

Emblemata,  802 

FuUones,  448 

Endromis,  422 

Funales,  348 

Epichysis,  806, 480 

Fuualia,  809 

Epideipnides,  467 

Funambuli,  210 

Epistola,  888 

Fundi,  66 

Ergastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  69, 

Fungi,  466 

n.4 

Funiculus,  808 
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Fimus,  publicum,  fi09 ;  iDdictiyam, 
610;  censorium,  610 ;  acerbum,  610 

Furea,  carrying  the,  punishment  of 
slaves,  233 

Galeola,  483 

Oallus,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  n.  8 

Oames,  social,  499 

Oanenm,  366 

Gardens,  368 

Oarum,  461 

Gausapa,  296,  419,  443 

Gemlnie  frontes  of  the  books,  829 

Gestatio,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  318 

Gobius,  469 

Onbatus,  291 

GriBCo  more  bibere,  128,  ».  6;  180, 

n.9 
Grassatores,  64,  n.  28 
Green-houses,  363 
Gustus,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  466 
Gnttumium,  306 
Guttus,  806,  480 
Gjrmnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 

Halteres,  404 

Harpastnm,  403 

Hats,  423 

Head,  coverings  for  the>  423 

HeredlpetflB,  74,  n.  8 

Hezadinon,  108,  n.  11 ;  474 

Hexaphonm,  344 

Hippodromus,  361 

Holoserica,  442 

Hooej,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

467 
Horarium,  320 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
Horologium,  320 
Uortulanus,  369 
Hospites,  226 
Uoaseh<dd  utensils,  286 
House,  the  Roman,  230 
Humatio,  617 
Hydromeli,  484 

[OAL.] 


Hypocaustnm,  278 
Hjrpog»a,267 

latxalipts,  206 

innmination  of  towns,  81,  n.  19 

Imagines  migorum,  16,  611 

clypeatc,  16,  n.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imltatio  ruris,  67,  n.  21 
Impluvium,  64,  n.  13 ;  267 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  416 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  861 
Instita,433 
Instrumentnm,  285 
Insula,  6,  n.  8 ;  232 
Inteijungere,  61, «.  22 
Interula,  432 
'Wvo\4fiti9y  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,2]l 

Janua,  240 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jentaculum,  462 

Jugnm,  164 

Jus  lati  davi,  106,  n.  6 

Jus  osculi,  226 

Justa  facere,  606 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  264 
ILdrraPot,  604 

Labrum,  306,  388 

Lacema,  420,  444 

Lacertus,  469 

Laoonicum,  386 

JLiaoTmatoriea,  619 

Lactarius,  469 

Lactuca,  466, 466 

Lacunaria,  276 

If«na,422 

Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  Incemse,  309 ;  tricUnares  and 
cnbiculares,310;poljmixi,3]0;  se- 
pulcnOes,  310,621 ;  in  the  baths,  372 
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Lances,  479 

LaDipendU,  448 

Lapis  specnlaris,  S??*  842 

Laqueaiii,  S76 

Lazarium,  863 

Lar  Yialis,  49 

Lasanum,  296 

Latenic,  814 

Latemarii,  Umpadazii,  215 

Latrixia,265 

LaudAtio  funebris,  616 

Layatrina,  889 

Lebes,298,806 

Lecticay  34 ;  aperta,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shutters,  342;  when  it 
fizst  came  into  fashion,  346;  fune- 
bris,  613 

Lecticaiii,  213 

Lecti  tzidinares,  summos,  medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon 
them,  470 

Lectoies,208 

Lectus,  genialis  or  ad^enus,  247; 
eubicularis,  290 ;  lucubiatorius, 
291 ;  funebris,  606 

Lectus,  286 

Legs,  ooTcrings  of  the,  428 

Legumina,  462 

Lentiscus,  122,  n.  20 

Lepesta,483 

Lepus,  466 

Letter,  338 

Levana,  183 

Lex  Oppia,  846 

LibaUon,  182,  n.  12 

Liberalia,  197 

Libitinarius,  607 

Libraxii,  909;  for  the  Ubrazy,  824  ; 
a  studlis,  82,  n.  4 ;  ad  manum  orab 
epistolis,  839 ;  as  bookbhiders,  331 ; 
as  booksiellen,  336 

Library,  822 

Libri,826 

Libripens,  71>  n.  4 

Licinus,  7I9  n,  2 

Lidta  oonsuetudo,  199 

Lighting,  manner  of,  308 

Ligula,  478 

Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 

Linostema,  444 

Lintea,396 

Linum,  444 

Literati,  206 

Lixiyium,  449 

LocuU,298 

Lomentum,  879 

Lora,486 

Lucerne,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there - 

on,  96 ;  oysters  therefitom,  461 
Lucus  Camienarum,  41,  n.  2 
Lttdere  par  impar,  604 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 
Ludus  duodecim  scriptorom,  602 

latrunculorum,  602 

Lunula,  426 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  469 
Lustratio,  183 

of  the  corpse^  620 

Lyehnuchi,  309 

pensiles,  314 

LycoriS)  83,  n.  24 

Mcniana,  268 

M  agister  oonvirii,  126,  n.  2 

MalluYium,  306 

MamiUare,  432 

Manalis,  306 

Mandpia  yHiorA,  201 

Mandra,  308 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  360 

Mantdia,  476 

Menus,  in  manum  esse,  166 

Mappae,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  16, 

n.  6 
Marriage  among  the  Romans,  166 
MateUa,300 
MaterfiunUias,  168 
Matrimoninm  justum  et  non  justnm, 

166 
Matrona,  168 
Meals,  461 
Mediasthu,  216 
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Medid»  207 ;  their  esdmadoB  among 
the  RomaiM,  207;  ab  oculia,  etc. 


Melimela,  864 
Membiana,  326,  829 
Men,  drefls  of  the,  409 
Mena,  459 
Mensas  dtree,  294 

■  laniaris,  296 
Mense  secunds,  466 
Meraditf  bibere,  129,  n.  7 
Merenday4A4 
Merum  bibere,  129,  n.  7 
Miliarium,  298 
Mimi,210;  at  funerals,  611 
Minerval,  196 
Miniam,  16,  ».  2 ;  887 
Mintuma,  66 
Minors,  296 

MidrcM  ftvdfMva  avfiirorav,  4,  n.  4 
Mistaiium,  483 
Mitra,  440 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  ».  7 
Mole,  266 
Monilia,  440 
Monopodia,  294 
Monumentnm,  622 
Morionesy  210, 470 
Mosaic  work,  271 
Moss  in  the  implnTium,  64,  n.  13 
Mugilis,  469 
Mulleus,  427 
MuUus,  469 
Miilsum,  467,  493 
Marsna,469 
Murex,  460 
Muria,  461 
Murrhina  yases,  304 
Mnsirum,  271 
Mustum  calcatam,  486 

Naenia,  611 
Nani,  210 
Nanus,  300 
Naxdinnm,  878 
Nassitema,  306 
Necklaces,  441 
Negotiatores,  206 
Night,  its  diiisions,  314 


Nitrum,448 

Nodus,  439 

Nomendator,  212 

Nomina  bibcnre,  181,  n.  10 

Notarii,  83,  n.  4 

Novemdialia,  620 

Numids,  213 

Numidian  hens,  60,  ».  6 

Nuncii,  216 

Nundina,  a  Goddess,  188 

Nundins,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

6vofiaO«<rLa^  188 
Nuptie,  169 
Nutrices,  188 

Obices  pessuli,  282 
Obsonator,  469 
Octophoron,  344 
OcuJarii,208 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  617 
(Ed,  261 
(Enophorus,  488 
Olera,  462 
OUves,  366,  467 
0]la,298 
Olus,  466 
'OvofiaBevta^  183 
Opisthographa,  328 
Opus  sectile,  271 
Orbes  dtrei,  474 
Orca,  488 
Oidinarii,  204 
Omatrices,  216 
Ossilegium,  618 
Ostiarius,2,  211 
Ostium,  240 
Ostrea,  460 

Pacta,  171 
Padagogt,  188 
Panula,  418 
Paganica,399 
Palastia,  406 
Palimpsestus,  828 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62,  n.  10 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  326 
Paragauda,  446 
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PiTMlte,  211 

Parchment,  326 

Parentalia,  521 

Par  impar  lodere,  M4 

Paiopsidea,  479 

PaMer,459 

PaatUli,  4«8 

Patagium,  435 

Paterc,481 

Paterfamilias,  153 

PaUbolum,  223, 281 

Patina,  299, 461,  479 

Patria  potestas,  178 

Pavimentum  sectile,  270 

Pecten,  461 

Pectinata,  268 

Pecolium  of  the  slayes, 

PediMqiii,212 

Pellez,  169 

Pema,342 

Pelorides,  460 

PelTis,  306 

Peniciili,  307 

Perguls,  268,  365 

Perittylium,  259 

Pero,  426 

Penuliui,  282 

PetasuB,423 

Petanriats,  210 

Petoiritum,  348 

Pheaaaoti,  61,  n.  8;  462 

Phimus,  498 

Phials,  481 

Phcenioopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  240 

Pigeons,  61,  n.  9 ;  462 

Pila,299,  890 

Pila  trigonalis,  402 

Pileatas,  122,  n.  16 ;  201 

Pilentum,  347 

PUeus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  375 

Piscine,  or  vivaria  piscium,  At 

Pisticum,  242 

Pistores,  452,  468 

Pistrinum,  265 

Plage  342 

Plamaiitts,  288 


Plumata  vestes,  288 

Platens,  291 

PociUatores,  470 

Pocula  grammatica,  483 

Podia,  267 

PoUinctor,  507 

Polubrum,  306 

Pompa,  510 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of. 


Popina,354 

Porca  prccidanea,  506 

Porcelli,468 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  n.  15 

Poirum  sectile  et  capitatam,  466 

Porta  Capena,  47,  55 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  daasea, 

77, ».  14 
Post,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 

vmces,  99,  n,  2 
Postes,240 
Posticum,  242 
Pothia,  183 
Pr8BOO,201,  509 
Prefectus  vigilom,  1,  n.  1 
Pnefericolum,  306 
Prafica,  811 
Prcfice,  511 
PrsBgustatores,  470 
Praudium,  454 
Priapus,  468 
Procurator,  204 
Procus,  170 

Piofessio  of  children,  484 
Progiammata,  44.  n.  8 
Promulsidare,  478 
Promulsis,  456 
Promus,  205 
Pronubc,  160, 166 
Psilothrum,  429 
Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  160 
Pagillares,  338 
PuU,  452 
Pulvini,  HI,  n.  3;  garden-borders, 

360 
Pumiliones,  210 
Purple  garmentfi,  447 
Pyrgus^  498 
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Quadnatal,  479 
Quales-quales,  216 

RelatiYei  of  a  Roman  familia*,  227 

Relics,  18,  f>.  8 

Remancipatio,  176 

Repagula,283 

Repositoria,  478 

Repotia,  166 

Repudlum,  171,  175 

Restes,  286 

Reticulum,  440 

Aheda,  348 

Rhodian  hens,  60,  n.  7 

Rhombus,  459 

Rhydom,  483 

Ricinium,  438 

Rings,  429 ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 
506 

Rogus,  517 

Rosaria,  362 

Roses  for  chaplets,  497 

*FWov  (drinking  horn),  483 

Saccus  vinarius,  490 
Saciarium,  263 
Salinum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  227 
Salatigeruli  pueri,  215 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  240 
Sandapila,  513 
Sapa,486 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,299 
SaTo,  56 
ScabelU,294 
Scanona,  294 
Scaphium,  895 
Scapl  cardinalea,  241 
Scants,  460 

ScholsB^  in  the  bathfl,  388 
Schools,  186 
Scimpodiom,  291 
S<drpus,  308 
Scobis,  122,  n.  18 
Scope,  122,11.  18;  307 
Scissor,  469 
ScribflP,  209,  324 


Sciinium  823^  332 

Scyphus,  481 

SedUe,292 

Sella,  292 ;  gestotoria,  343 

Semidnctium,  432 

Sepultura,  516 

Sera,  281 

Sense,  487 

Serica,442 

Sericaria,  443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  295 

Sextarius,  479 

SheU-fish,  460 

SigiUa,  302 

Sigma,  474 

Silentiarii  in  the  familia,  206 

Silicemium,  520 

Siligneus,  467 

Silk,  for  dresses,  442 

Simpulam,  305,  480 

Shnpuvium,  306,  480 

Shidon,  444 

Smuessa,  56 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 

Siphones,  l,n.  1 

Situlus,  300 
Slave-family,  198 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  200 
price  of  slaves,  201 
number  of  slaves,  203 
names  and  classes,  204 — 17 
position  and  treatment,  217 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  264 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  499 
Solaria,  267 
Solarium,  318 
Solee,  424 
SoUum,  293,  388 
Solum,  270 
Sordidati,  105,  n.  4 
Spaisiones  in  the  theatre,  45,  n.  8 
Specularia,  277,  342 
Spharisterium,  406 
Spina,  160 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  ik  9 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  pluteus  oo  the  lectut,  291 

Spoogis,  307 

SpoDiaUa,  170 

Sportelle,  290 

Sportula,228 

Stemmata,  15,  n.  8 

Sdbadiam,  474 

StoU,483 

Stork,  468 

Singula  TeitU,  287 

Street-lighting  at  lUme,  80,  n.  19 

Strigiles,  898 

Strophium,  482 

Structor,  409 

Subeellia,  294 

Subserica,  442 

Subucula,  416 

SudaUo,  386 

Suggmnda,  269 

SulphuratflB  institor  merdt,  44,  n.  1 

Sumen,  464 

Supellex,  286 

Superstitions  of  the   ancients,  HO, 

n.  12 
Supparus,  417 
Suppnmius,  206 
Suspensune,  886 
Sjmphoniaci,  210,  470 
Synthesis,  vestis  coenatoria,  420,  444 

TabeUc,  832,  389 

Tabellarii,  839 

Tabems,  46,  n.  9 ;  266 
oftheUbrarii,385 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diyersoris  or  meritoris,  8M 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  476 

Tablinam,  254 

Tabula,  190 

Tabula  lusoria,  502 

Tabuls  nuptiales,  164 

Tasde,  806 

Tali,  499 

Tecta,  269 

Teguls,  269 

Tempium  Feroniae,  55,  n.  31 

Tepidarium,  885 

Tenracina,  56 


TessersB,  227,  499 
Testum,299 
Textrina,  289 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericuleum,  481 
Thenne,389 
Thermopoliuni,  355 
Tibidnes,  511 
Tinc^488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  198 
Titulns,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  n,  4 

of  the  tomb,  522 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  400 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  485 
Togavirilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexta,  183,  409 

picta288 

Togam  mortui  sumunt,  507 
ToUere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum  286,  517 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
TonstriuK,  75,  428 
Tooth-picks,  U8 
Torus,  286 
TopiarU,  859 
Toralia,  290, 477 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreutc,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapesophora,  296 
Trichorum,  269 
Tridinares  senri,  469 
Triclinia,261.  469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  diflerent  places,  472 

position  of  the  host,  478 
Tridiniarcha,  469 
Trientes,  480 
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Trigon,  402 
Tripods,  297 

Triumphator,  B,n.d;  184,  616 
Triumviri  capitales  et  noctumi,  1, 
n.  1 

TniUas,  299 

TruUeum,  306 

Tubs,  611 

Tuben,  466 

Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  164 

of  the  womeu,  432 

of  the  men,  416 
Tuidus,  463 

Tunes,  61, 9k  9;  66,  n.  19 
Turtures,  62,  n.  10 
Tutttlus,  440 

Ulva,  286 

UmbeUs,  438 

Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  328 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbra),  112,  n.  6;  474 

Unctorium,  379 

Unguentarium,  394 

Urceoli  ministratoiii,  488, 495 

UrceuSySOO 

Uma,  299,  479 

Umie,  621 

Ustrina,  617 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  168 

Uxor,  168 

Vagitanus,  184 

Valve,  278,  281 

Vaironis  inventum,  29,  n,  3 

Va8a,300 

Vas  potorium,  396 

Vegetobles,  466 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  46,  n.  8 

house,  262,  277.  306 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,276 
Ventndia,  424 
Venus  or  Venereus,  at  dice,  498 


Vems,  202 
Versipelles,  120 
Veru,  299 
Vespillones,  607 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300 
Vestem  mutare,  417 
Vestes  straguls,  287 
VestiarU,  448 
Vestibulum,  237 
Via  Appia,  39 ;  62,  n.  36 
Viator,  66,  n.  30 
Vicarius,  204 
Vigiles,  1,  n.  I 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of,  68,  n.  4 
rustica  et  i>seudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  68,  n.  3 
ViUicus,  369 
Violaria,  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visoeratio,  621 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  460 
Volema,864 
Volselle,  429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulneraru,  208 
Vulva,  464 

Walls,  272 

Wanning,  method  of,  278 
Window-gardens,  866 
Windows,  276 
Wine,  486 

process  of  making  it,  486 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  489 

colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  162 

_ dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  n.  IS 

X7stus,360 

Zythum,  486 
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